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An interesting episode which occurred towards the 
close of Babur’s life was the intrigue set on foot by Khalifa 
Nizamuddin ‘Ali to set aside Humayun and the other 
princes from the succession and to place on the throne 
Mahdi Khwajah, the Emperor’s biother-m-law {Damad) 
who was married to his sister Khanzada Begam ^ The 
plot deserves to be noted because its author was the chief 
minister of the state and had rendered good service to 
Babur It appears from the entries in the Bahurndmah 
that to the last he was with his master guidmg and coun- 
selling in matters of state It is technically correct to 
call this attempt of the Khalifah a conspiracy but in 
reality it was in the nature of what Mrs Beveridge calls 
“a rumour of a plan of supersession of Babur’s sons by 

1 Mahdi Khwajah -was the son of Khwaiah Musa and third 
husband of Bahui’s full sister Khanaada. Begam Prom 
Ehwandmir we learn that he was a Saivvad and belonged to the 
religious house of Tirmiz; In 01(!-17 H he is described in a 
life of Ismail Safaiu as Babur’s Dewan Begi and was sent to 
Bokhara with 10,000 men He commanded the left wing at 
Panipat and was treated liberally by Babur At Khanua he 
was stationed in the left wing of the Mughal army Later he 
was appointed Jagudar of Etawah and held that fief when 
Maham Begam jb^rneved thiough the country on her way from 
Kabul to Agra In 1630 Mahdi had served Babur for eleven 
known years. Oulhadan, Appendix B, p 298, ihd , p 301 
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Mahdl Khwajah at the instance of Mir Khalifa Prob- 
ably Babur’s failing health in 1529-30 encouraged such a 
design. He was greatly disappointed at Humayun’s 
failure against the Uzbegs and had recalled Hmdal, his 
youngest son, whom he loved dearly He desired to go to 
his northern dominions in person and, accordmg to Ahmad 
Yadgar, when he heard of Sa'id Khan’s invasion of 
Badakhshan and ‘Abdul Aziz’s rebellion, he proceeded as 
far north as Lahore but he left that place on the 4th 
March, 1530, and his intention of marching to Kabul and 
Transoxiana was mterrupted by the strife m the east and 
also by his declining health We learn from Gulbadan 
that he felt much depressed at this time and thought of 
giving up the world and retiring to a place of seclusion to 
pass his days in eremetical solitude The strenuous 
exertions of a busy life had told on his iron frame, and 
although he showed, at times, readiness to put down 
rebellion and disorder, it is clear that he was no longer the 
same vigorous and intrepid man as he had been m his 
former days 

In striking contrast to his former purity of life, he 
now began to display an inordinate longing for the 
daughters of the Philistines, as represented by two 
Circassian girls, who had been sent to him as a present by 
Shah Tahmasp ^ To these girls, if Shaikh Zain is to be 
believed, he became greatly attached Indeed during these 
last two years of Babur’s life, his mental vigour unquestion- 
ably became seriously affected 


^ A conspiracy is m law a combination by two or more persons 
^ do an unlawful act or to do a lawfml act by unlawful means — 
Eenny, Outines of Crmvinal Law, p 293 

® Tarikh-^-S'kah/i, p 42 


^ two slaTs girls sent by Shab Tahmasp were Gulnar 
Aghacha and Nargul Aghach m 933 H They became recognised 
ladies of the royal household Gulbadan mentions them several 
taking part in festivals and family discussions Memoirs, 
p bo9 ’ 
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The story of this intrigue may be briefly told At this 
time Humayun was in Badakhshan He had been there for 
the greater part of nine years fighting against the IJzbegs 
and had at one time felt very depressed as is shown by the 
letter in which Babur admonished him ® All of a sudden, 
he left Badakhshan sometime in 1529 in spite of the 
remonstrances of the inhabitants and reached Kabul on the 
8th of June, 1529, where he met Kamran and Hindal He 
asked Hindal, though the latter was under orders to go to 
Agra, to take his place in Qila Zafar while Kamran was 
to maintain a tight grip on Kabul He reached Agra in 
July of the same jnar to the great surprise of the court and 
presented himself before his father ® No satisfactory 
arrangement had been made for the government of 
Badakhshan Sa'Id Khan of Kashgar had invaded the 
country and laid waste the environs of Qila Zafar, destroy- 
ing men and cattle The Uzbeg danger still loomed on 
the horizon and Babur m his anxiety for the safety of his 
dominion asked Mir Khalifa to go there but he ‘delayed to 
obey ’ He then asked Humayun but he also expressed his 
unwillmgness and added that he dared not disobey the 
royal command but he “would not voluntarily exile 
himself ” At last Sulaiman Mirza was sent to take 
charge of Badakhshan 

Babur seems to have been worn out by all this worry 
and annoimced that he intended to retire to a hermitage in 
the Gold-scattering Garden and resign the kingdom to 
Humayun, now evidently returned to favour agam ® The 
Emperor was persuaded to desist from his purpose, and 
the importance of the episode hes merely in two things, 

^ Memoirs, p 638 

® This -was about tbe ITtk July, 1629, wben tbe presents of 
Hximayun and Mabam were offered to tbe Emperor at Agra 
Memovrs, p 687 

7 y R , -p 388 

8 Gulhadan, p 103. 
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first, it shows, that Babur was now in a very feeble state of 
health, and secondly, it proves that Humayun had by his 
personal charm of manner as well as his dutiful behaviour 
completely secured his hold upon his father’s affections 
Shortly afterwards Humayun was sent to Sambhal 
with a large force to complete the settlement of his 'jiigir 
Here he remained for six months apparently in great 
content, but at the end of that period when the hot weather 
of 1530 was beginning, he fell dangerously ill When 
Babur learnt of this, he ordered that the Prince should be 
brought to Delhi and thence by boat to Agra But when 
Humayun arrived m Delhi, his condition was so critical 
that his companion, the dissolute Maulana Muhammad 
Parghali, sent an urgent message to Maham, then pleasure- 
seeking with her husband at Dholpur, ‘Humayun Mirza is 
ill and in an extraordmarv state Her Highness the 
Begam should come at once to Delhi, for the Mirza is much 
prostrated ’ Maham started forthwith to meet him and 
found him at Muttra By the time he arrived m Agra his 
mind was wandering, and when Gulbadan Begam and her 
sisters visited him, they found he was delirious Babui’ 
was deeply distressed when he saw his son’s condition 
Not long before he had lost a younger boy, Alwar, and 
doubtless his apprehensions were of the worst When all 
ordinary medical remedies proved unavailing, the Emperor 
took counsel with the wise men of religion A distinguish- 
ed saint, Mir Abu Baqa, pointed out that according to old 
tradition, the sacrifice of the most precious possession of 
a sick man had been known occasionally to ransom him 
back to health Babur remarked that he was himself his 
son’s most precious possession, and announced his readi- 
ness to sacrifice himself for Humayun The hearers 
remonstrated horror-stricken, and suggested that as a 
substitute, Humayun’s great diamond should be sold, and 
the proceeds given to the poor But the Emperor was 
immovable in his resolve Having fortified himself with 
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special prayer, lie walked three times round Humayun’s 
couch, and exclaimed aloud that he had borne away his 
son’s malady in his own person 

By this rite, in which faith prevails even to-day 
among some 'Asiatic nations, Babur believed that he had 
ransomed his son from death, Humayun did recover, and 
the Emperor, long ailing, as we have seen, looked upon 
his life as forfeit “ Some of those who tell this famous 
story, make it appear that Babur died at once This is 
contrary to fact Humayun left Agra and went back 
apparently to his jag%r Evidently he found no grave 
cause for anxiety in his father’s health, and saw no 
necessity for remammg The Emperor continued sickly 
for two or three months, but there seemed no immediate 
danger of his health Suddenly, however, he took a turn 
for the worse. Humayun was hastily summoned from 
Sambhal by an express sent by Khalifa himself He was 
shocked at the change which had come over his father in 
the course of a few months saymg to the doctors “I left 
him well, what has happened all at once ’ ’ It was between 
the time when Humayun recovered from his serious illness, 
and the time when he was recalled to his father’s death- 
bed that the conspiracy to which Khalifa lent his aid was 
formed 


» Gulbadaii says (p 105) that the Empeior 'fell ill that very 
day but it appears fiom hei nariative that he was already suffer- 
ing from depression of spirit Mr S E Shaima attributes 
Babur’s death to the poison given him by Ibrahim Lodi’s mother 
and regards this story as a fabrication He iclies on Gulbadan’s 
testimony She says “When they felt his Majesty’s pulse, they 
caipe to the opinion that there were symptoms of the same poison 
as that given him by Sultan Ibrahim’s mother ” 

“But the symptoms of this illness were like that one’s, see- 
ing that day by day he lost strength and became more and more 
emaciated every day, the disorder increased and his blessed 
countenance changed ’’ J R A S , 1926, pp 297—99 

10 Gulbadan says, Humayun came from Kalin, jar but other 
authorities say that he was at Sambhal The latter statement 
seems more likely H N , -p 105 
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In discussing' the nature of this intrigue, some fasci- 
nating problems present themselves These are Was there 
a conspiracy at all and, if so, when was it formed'* Why 
did Humayun leave Badakhshan so suddenly"* What was 
the Khalifa’s motive^ Why did the intrigue fail* 

The only authority that gives a somewhat detailed 
account of the episode is Nizamuddiu Ahmad Bakhshi, 
author of the Taliqdt-i-Akhari, who completed his work 
63 years after Babur’s death in 1593 There is an air of un- 
reality about it and we would have dismissed it summarily 
had it not been for the support which it receives from other 
sources like the Akharnamah, the Saldtln-i-Afghdna and 
the versified Himdywmmak of which a copy exists in the 
British Museum The author of the Tabqdt-%- Alihan 
writes 

“At that time (at the time of Babur's death) Muham- 
mad Muqim Harvi, father of the author of this work, was 
in the service of Babur and had been promoted to the rank 
of Mir Bayutat Amir Nizamuddin Khalifa who was 
chief pillar of the state, for certain reasons which occur in 
the affairs of the world, feared the succession of the eldest 
son, how could he agree to the elevation of the younger 
ones As Mahdi Khwajah, brother-in-law {Dumad) of 
Babur was a generous, liberal and intrepid (jawdn) man, 
the Khalifa, who was very friendly to him, decided to 
place him upon the throne He declared it that all should 
go to Mahdi Khwajah to pay him homage Mahdi accept- 
ed the role and began to assume royal airs 

This is supported by Abul Fazl who must have been 
informed of the truth by reliable persons. He writes 

“When His Majesty Giti Sitani Firdaus Makani was 
in a highly critical condition, Mir Khalifa on account of 
some suspicion {tawahum) which he entertained towards 
Humayun, and because it is the nature of mankind, took 


Tab gat, p S3 
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a short-sigEted view of things and wished to place Mahdi 
Khwajah upon the throne The Khwajah too from his 
evil disposition and lack of understanding gave way to 
vain thoughts and coming every day to the Darbar created 
a disturbance 

According to the versified Humayundmah it was the 
Khalifa who opened the door of disturbance It appears 
from this work that there were some at Kabul who did not 
consider Humayun fit for kingship and doubted his capa- 
city for the leadership of Turkish Amirs. Ahmad 
Yadgar, who copies the Tabqat, writes 

“When the Emperor died, Khalifa Nizamuddin, who 
administered the empire at the time, dreaded 'the prince on 
account of certain matters and was unfavourable to his 
succession The other princes were at a distance As 
Mahdi Khwajah, brother-in-law of Firdaus Makani, was 
a generous young man, the Khalifa wanted to place him 
upon the throne 

The statements of these writers show that Khalifa 
intended to set aside Babur’s sons and place Mahdi 
Khwajah upon the throne Khdifa’s disappearance from 
politics afte r Babu;^_ death, though no^ conclusive,, is 
< cprrohorative evidence of the existence of a plan of this 
na ture The plan was confined to Elhalifa alone and there 
IS nothing to show that any of the leadmg Amirs were 
taken into confidence by the aged minister It seems as if 
Khalifa had decided without consulting any one to give 
the throne to Mahdi Khwaiah who does not figure as an 
active participant in the intrigue Thus, the so-called 
conspiracy is reduced in the ultimate analysis to a 
ministerial plan which m essence amounted to an intention 
to supersede Babur’s sons, 

A N , Asiatic Society Bengal Text, p 117 dar liar roz 
ha daihdr amdali hangamah hajum garm mi-i,dkht 
13 7? N (m veise), B M MS , p 24 
1^ Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, p 171 



Mrs A‘ S Beveridge has thrown out a hint that 
probably Babur intended such a supersession She 
observes 

“Reading the ATcbarnama alone, there would seem to 
be no question about whether Babur ever intended to give 
Hindustan, at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing 
together various contributory matters, an opposite opinion 
IS reached, mz , that not Khalifa only whom Abul Fazl 
names perhaps on Nuzamuddin Ahmad’s warrant, but 
Babur also, with some considerable number of chiefs, 
wished another ruler for Hindustan 

“I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intend- 
ed return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult 
country, hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man 
giving promise of power to hold it Such a man Humayun 
was not ”1“ 

From these remarks Professor Rushbrook-Williams 
has concluded 

“So mtimate had always been the connection between 
Khalifa and his master, that we are at first tempted to 
think that Babur himself may have encouraged the scheme 
in view of the fact that many of Humayun’s actions, parti- 
cularly the looting of the Delhi treasure-houses and the 
indolent administration of Badakhshan, had in late years 
given him great offence 

This view is untenable Soon after Maham’s return 
from Kabul, Babur paid a visit to the gold-scattering 
garden and had a fi.t of depression. He said he wanted to 
retire after making over the kingdom bo Humayun He 
always had a high opinion of Humayun’s talents though 
paternal admomtions were administered from time to time 
bo keep him on the right path It is true Babur strongly 

Memoirs, p 702 

Ibid , p 705 

Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century, p. 171. 
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disapproved of Humayan’s action in looting tlie Delhi 
treasures but he was pardoned soon afterwards, for after 
the battle of Khanua, we find him restored to favour agam 
and richly rewarded Further, he had given a good 
account of himself in the campaigns that followed this 
victory and his past misconduct must have been completely 
overlooked That Babur intended the Prince to be his 
successor cannot be doubted in face of the clear testimony 
of Gulbadan Begam and his own death-bed pronounce 
ment His treatment of Humayun after his return from 
Badakhshan shows that he held him in esteem and intend- 
ed him to be his heir On the contrary, he was displeased 
with Mahdi Khwajah as the entries m the Baburn&mah 
show 

The following passages in Gulbadan’s narrative throw 
light on Babur’s intentions 

‘ ‘A few days later he made an excursion to the gold- 
scattering garden (Bdgh-i-Zar-af shorn) There was a 
place in it for ablution before prayers When he saw it, 
he said ‘My heart is bowed down by ruling and reigning 
I will retire to this garden As for attendance, Tahir, the; 
ewer -bearer will amply suffice I will make over the 
kingdom to Humayun ’ ” 

When Humayun fell ill, Babur became sad and pitiful 
and Maham Begam said . 

“Don’t be troubled about my son You are a king 
What griefs have you ^ You have other sons I sorrowed 
because I have only this one His Majesty rejoined 

Momoiit, pp 688-89 

See Mrs Jlevendp'e’s note 2 on p 688 of ker translation of 
Bahvrndmah 

Prom the Tdnlh-i-Guahari (B M Ms, Add 16, T09, p 18), 
we leain that the Khwajlah (Bahimdad) and his paternal uncle 
Mahdi Khwafah had displeased Babur Eahimdad had resolved 
to talce refuge with the lulei of Malwa and to make over Gwalioi 
to a Rajput zajnindar of that ooimtry Upon this Muhammad 
Ghaus went to Agra and seoured forgiveness for Rahimdad from 
Bahiir 



‘Mahaml although I have other sons, I love none aa I love 
your Humayun I crave that this cherished child may 
have his heart’s desire and live long, and I desire the king- 
dom for him and not for others, because he has not his 
equal in distinction ’ 

When Babur’s illness increased and his blessed counte- 
nance changed, he is reported to have said to his chiefs 
whom he called together the next day 

‘ ‘For years it hais been in my heart to make over my 
throne to Humayun Mirza and to retire to the gold- 
scattering garden By the Divine grace I have obtained 
all things, but the fulfilment of this wish in health of body 
Now, when illness has laid me low, I charge you all 
{vaslyat mlhunam) to aclmowledge Humayun in my stead. 
Fail, not in loyalty to him Be of one heart and one mind 
with him I hope to God that Humayun also will bear 
himself well towards men 

In giving an account of Humayun’s affairs just before 
his flight to Iran, Gulbadan writes that Elhanzada Begam 
was sent by the Emperor to Qandhar to point out to 
Kamran and Hindal the need for unity and co-operation 
Kamran insisted on the Khutha being read in his name 
Hindal is reported to have said • ‘In his lifetime His 
Majesty Firdus-MaMni gave his throne to the Emperor 
Humayun and named him his successor We all agreed 
to this, and up till now have read the Khutha’ Dildar 
asked Kamran to ascertain the truth about the Khutha 
from Khanzada Begam At this the lady said, ‘ ‘If you 
ask mej well' as His Majesty Firdus Makani decided it 
and gave his throne to the Emperor Humayun, and as you, 
all of you, have read the Khubta m his name till now, so 
now regard him as your superior and remain in obedience 
to him 


H N , p 21, Englisli Translation, p 106 
Gulbadan, H TV , p 24, Englisli, p 109. 
21 md , p. 161, text, p 62. 
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From this it is clear that Babur had meant Humayun 
to be his successor 

That Khalifa acted contrary to his master’s declared 
intentions cannot be denied It is difiScult to guess his 
motive But it is clear that it was his dislike for Humayun 
which made him embark upon such a hazardous course 
Abul Fazl IS right in saying that he took a short-sighted 
view of things as sometimes happens in worldly affairs 
when men of ability and experience make mistakes and act 
from motives which defy analysis Even Nizamuddln 
IS not explicit and does not tell us the grounds for the 
minister’s ‘dread and suspicion’ Sir Henry Beveridgen 
suggests that perhaps M5r Khalifa was afraid of 
Humayun’ s addiction to opium and was displeased at his 
leaving Badaldishan with such suddenness The use of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs was common in that age and 
it could scarcely be regarded as a disqualification for the 
assumption of royal dignity In Rajputana the use of 
opium IS a recogmsed practice even among men of high 
rank and carries with it no loss of dignity or prestige It 
IS suggested that Khalifa was convinced of Humayun’ s 
utter worthlessness but this again is a baseless assumption 
Humayun’ s career had so far been brilliant, he had taken 
part in his father’s campaigns and is always mentioned in 
the Baburnamah as occupying important positions on the 
field of battle Some writers have exalted Khalifa’s per- 
sonal dislike for Humayun into a reason of estate but there 
IS no warrant for such an untenable hypothesis 

It is difdcult to accept D'r S K Banner] ee’s view 
that Khalifa acted from the best of motives and that his 
political conscience was satisfied that by setting aside the 
Prmces of the royal blood, he was furthering the interests 
of the state TE§ reasons for Khahfa’s choice of Mahdi 

22 A. N., I, P 277, mte 1. 

28 Huinayiub Badihah, p 19 



given by the same author are purely conjectural and no 
useful purpose will be served by discussing them 

Another interesting problem that arises in connection 
with this intrigue relates to the time when it was begun 
Erskine says that it was a death-bed conspiracy While 
the Emperor day at the last extremity,’ Khalifa indicated 
his intention to the nobles and many of the principal men 
of the army ‘waited on Mahdl Khwajah as their future 
sovereign ’ There is little doubt that the final scenes were 
worked out when Babur’s disorder was at its height 
^According to Professor Rushbrook-Wlilliams, the 
conspiracy began while Humayun was yet in Badakhshan 
where he is said to have heard of the plan to supersede 
him He writes that it was in the summer of 1529 far 
removed from the politics of the court that Humayun 
received the news which caused him the gravest anxiety 
According to the same distinguished writer, there is 
strong presumptive evidence that it was his mother Maham 
who was now journeying in “leisurely fashion” from Kabul 
to join her husband in Agra who bade him return It 
IS definitely assumed that she ‘obtained intelligence of the 
plot to set him aside’ while travelling through the Etawah 
district which was held by the rival candidate Mahdi 
Khwajah It is difficult to accept this view The intrigue 
does not seem to have begun while Humayun was in 
Badakhshan Nor does, it appear that Maham Begam was 
apprised of it in the Etawah country According to the 
entries in the Baburnamah, Blabur was in Etawah on the 
22nd and 23rd June, 1529, and reached Agra m the night 
of Shawwal 20th, i.e , 27th June, 1529, which shows that 
she must have reached Etawah sometime after Babur’s 

24 History of India, I, p 614 

T iV , A S B Text, p IIY Beveridge’b TranaLition, 

I, p 277 

28 Empire Buildei of the Sixteenth Century, p 170 

2'' Hid , pp. 171-72 
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departure The earliest date on which she could have 
arrived is the 24:th June If she learnt of the conspiracy 
about this time, it was not possible for her to inform 
Huinayun in distant Badakhshan of Khalifa’s plans so as 
to enable him to reach Agra on or before the 7th July, 152® 
The offerings of Maham and Humajmn were presented to 
the Emperor at Agra on the 7th July Thus it is clear 
that Maham had at her disposal only 13 or 14 days during 
which she could send a message to Humayun in Badakh- 
shan, asking him to come to the capital at once A fort- 
night or so was obviously insufhcient for a ]Ourney from 
Etawah to Badakhshan and from Badakhshan to Agra 
Mir Khalifa may have had in his mind, the idea of dis- 
placing Humayun and his brothers but it never became 
manifest until Babur’s illness became serious about 
December, 1530 

From Humayun’s peremptory departure, it has been 
inferred that he was aware of the plot and it was this which 
made him leave Badakhshan in spite of the remonstrances 
of the inhabitants who lived in perpetual dread of the 
Uzbegs Why did Humayun leave his charge'^ Abul 
Fazl says, he felt desirous of meeting his father and his 
desire was so strong that he could not suppress it From 
Ahmad Yadgar’s account it appears that the Prince was 
called by Babur He relates the following story 

‘ ‘One evening the king was in his cups and summoned 
Muhammad Humayun When that off -spring of the royal 
tree came into the presence, His Majesty overpowered by 
the wine, had fallen asleep on the pillow The Shahzada 
remained there standing motionless with his hands jomed 
When the king awoke from a sleep at midnight, he beheld 
him standing and said, ‘when did you come^’ He rephed, 

20 Babui died at the end of December, 15d0, and Gulbadan 
says be kept bed foi two or three months It was probably in 
December that his illness took a serious turn H Y , p 106i, 

20 Alhai namah, p 114 



‘When I received your commands ’ The king then remem- 
bered having sent for him, and was much gratified and 
said, ‘If God should grant you the throne and crown, do 
not put your brothers to death, but look sharply after 
them ’ The Shahzada bowed down to the ground and 
acquiesced in all that his Majesty said 

Mirza Haider who is a contemporary writes that 
Humayun was actually called by his father and among 
later writers he is supported by the author of the Tdrikh-i- 
Khanddn-i-Timmiya who positively states that Humayun 
was called by Babur and Hindal was appointed to the 
charge of Badakhshan Erskme doubts the Tdnkh-i- 
RasJndl and for good reasons Probably Babur would not 
have called the Prince without making adequate arrange- 
ments for the government of Badakhshan and he would 
not have asked him to go there again if he wanted him to 
be near him. Again, we learn, from the Tdnlch-i-Rashldl, 
that Babur had recalled Hindal Mirza after the death of 
Alwar and it is not likely that a sagacious ruler like him 

<50 Tdiikli-i-Sliuhi, p 128 
Prom tins we may conclude 

1 That Babul had bioken liis vow of not drinking wine; 

2 That he had called Humayun from Badakhshan, 

3 That he was gratified at hia anival, 

4 That he intended him to be his successor 

But the truth of the story is open to serious doubt Professoi 
Eushbrooh- Williams in a foot-note (Empire Euildei , p 174) 
values Ahmad AAdgar’s authority foi he says lus own father was 
in the service of Mirza A.skaii This is 'vnoug This is what 
Nizamuddin Ahmad says in the Tnhqat about his father and 
Ahmad Tadgai, who copies him, has reproduced this passage 
also Tabqdt-i-Alhml ^ p 37, TdrilJi-t-SMM, p 143 

Tdiilh-i-Basladi, p 387, KhudabaJchsha MS A U 
Transcript, p 163 Tins does not seem to be correct because 
Babur asked both Hatmayun and Khalifa to go to Badakhshan 
Hindal was too young to .shoulder such a responsibility On the 
contraiy it appeals from the Albarndmah that Babur was so 
full of grief at the death of Prince. Alwar that he had recalled 
Hindal to be near Mm A. IV , T, p 270 
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would have withdrawn both boys at the same time We 
need not doubt Humayun’s genuine desire to see his father 
and enjoy the amenities of court life at Agra He may 
have grown tired of remaining in far-off Badakhshan 
where the Uzbegs constantly gave trouble If the in- 
trigue started at this time, and if Maham Begam knew of 
it, at any stage before reaching Etawah, why did she 
proceed in 'leisurely fashion’ from Kabul to Agra reaching 
there after five months As the Prince’s mother, inter- 
ested in his succession more than any one else, she ought 
to have hurried at once to Agra to checkmate the plans 
of her son’s enemies That she was leading Babur to talk 
of him with affection just at the time of the Prince’s arrival 
IS not conclusive evidence of the fact that the Emperor was 
displeased with him or that she had knowledge of the 
conspiracy. There is nothing to show Babur’s displeasure 
at Humayun’s coming and Abul Fazl writes 

“At this time the darling of the Sultanate, Mirza 
Anwar (Alwar) had just died and His Majesty was 
deeply grieved on that account The coming of his High- 
ness JahanbanI was therefore a great comfort to his heart 
His Highness Jahanbani remained for a while in attend- 
ance on him and the Emperor many times declared that 
Humayun was an incomparable companion 

Apart from Abul Fazl’s testimony, there are other 
facts to show that Babur was not offended with Humayun 


T R , 389 “Ba.biir loved Hindal dearly,” says Gulbadan, 
“when he was abont to die, he repeatedly said ‘Where is Hindal"' 
What 18 he doing? When will he come'-' How tall has he 
grovnP’ He was shown a coat of Hmdal to give liiui an idea of 
his growth Again and again he expressed regret at not being 
able to see Hindal ” H N , 106 

She htaited from Kabul on the 10th of Ist Jamad 93& = 20t'i 
January, 1529 and reached Agra on the 20th Shawwal = 37tli 
June, 1629 Thus the Begaiii’s journey from Kabul to Agia 
occupied nearly 6 months 
34 4. iV , I, pp 2T2-73. 
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and that the latter had no knowledge of Khalifa’s inten- 
tions at the time of leaving Badakhshaii Neither 
Maham nor Humayun is leportcd to have inentioned the 
subject to Babur or complained to him of Khalifa’s conduct 
after their arrival in Hindustan Soon after Maham ’s 
arrival Babur paid a visit to the gold -scattering garden 
and announced his intention of retiring from the world and 
leaving the kingdom in Humayun’s charge Humayun 
was asked to go to Sambhal but if he had been aware of 
the plot he would have refused to leave the court at such a 
critical moment If the conspiracy had extended over 
such a long period as the one suggested by Professor Rush- 
brook- Williams it would have become known to many 
members of the court circle and steps would have been 
taken to deal with it Lastly, Babur’s scarificc for his 
son, when he fell seriously ill, shows his love for the 
latter and there is no evidence of the Khalifa resisting 
the Emperor’s wish in this matter If he had decided 
to supersede him, he would have certainly dissuaded 
Babur from offering his life. 

After Humayun’s arrival Babur asked IClialifa to go , 
to Badakhshan but the astute minister ‘delayed to obey ’ 
From this it has been inferred that he wished to remain at 
court to complete the plan he had conceived A close 
study of the circumstances does not lead to such an infer- 
ence It is probable that Khalifa refused to go for two 
reasons First, that he had reached the age of superan- 
nuation and was not physically quite fit to undertake the 
government of such a difficult and distant charge as Bad- 
aldishan Secondly, he judged it better to be .lear the 
Emperor who was declining m health and vigour 

The plot did not fail, it fizzled out We have no 
means of knowing what Khalifa actually did to effectuate 
his intentions beyond merely expressing or declaring them 
It was ai mistake on his part to contemplate a change m 
succession by placing a man like Mahdi Khwajah iijion 
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the throne We may well doubt the Khwajah’s suitability 
to become Emperor of Hindustan It is true he was descend- 
ed from the Saiyyads of Tirmiz and belonged to that 
airstocracy of religion which had united by marriage with 
the bluest blood in the state He had been m Babur’s 
service for several years and is mentioned in the 
Bahnrndmah along with princes of royal blood either 
Timurid or Chaghtai and is given a permanent place in the 
list of officers He was a brother-in-law of Babur and 
according to Nizamuddin a Jawan, i e , pos,sessed of physi- 
cal vigour and energy But in spite of his high connections 
he cannot be pronounced to have been a fit person to sit 
upon the throne of Hindustan He was a man of crazy^ 
temper and luckily it was his own folly that decided the 
issue. Thinking that he was supported by the most power- 
ful minister of the realm, he began to give himself the 
airs of a king and coming to the darlar every day created | 
disturbance His conduct alienated the sympathies of 
those few who might have thought of countenancing! 
Khalifa’s Siinister move It was Mahdi’s indiscretion j 
and rashness which made Khalifa abandon the whole j 
plan The story is related by Nizamuddin Ahmad 

“It happened one day that Mir Khalifa went to see 
Mahdi Khwajah who was in his pavilion Mir Klialifa 
and Muhammad Muqim Harvi, father of the author, were 
the only persons present with the Khwajah When Mir 
Khalifa had sat for a while, the Emperor Babur in the 
pangs of disease called him When Mir Khalifa came out 
of Mahdi’s pavilion, the latter accompanied him to the 
door ancf stood in the middle of it and the author Si father 
respectfully stood behind him As Mahdi Khwa]ah was 
a crazy mail, being unaware of my father s presence, he 
stroked his beard when Khalifa had gone, and said- ‘Please 
Hod, I will |lay thee, Oldman’ Turning round he saw 
my father, and being greatly agitated said, ‘O Tajik' the 
red tongue destroys the green.’ My father took his leave 
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and departed He went hastily to Mir Khalifa and said, 
‘In spite of the fact that there are such able princes as 
Humayun Mirza and his brothers, you have shut your 
eyes against royalty and desire to transfer the sovereignty 
to another house Now see what will be the result of it ’ 

Muqim Harvi at once went to Khalifa and reported 
to him Mahdi Khwajah’s words and told him that it was 
extremely unwise to transfer the sovereignty from Babur’s 
house to another Khalifa was terribly annoyed, he at 
once sent an express summonmg Prince Humayun from 
Sambhal and gave an order that Mahdi Khwajah should 
be interned in his house and that no one should pay him a 
visit or have any kind of communication with him He 
was forbidden to attend the darlar 

Humayun returned post-haste from Sambhal and 
found his father still alive but extremely weak.®® The 

S'* Talqat, pp 28-29 

The passage in tlie text is Zuhun lurkh sarsnlz mldihad 
harldd Piofessor Enshbiook-Willianis’ translation runs tlins . 
‘Often the red tongue has given the green head to the winds ’ 
He explains it hy saying that freedom of speech has hiought vene- 
lahle green-turbaned followeis of the Prophet to the penalty of 
decapitation Sir Henry Elliot’s translation is ‘0 Tapk! the 
red tongue uses its sharp point to no pairpose ’ It is an allusion 
to the fate of the pariot in the Tutmamcdi of Hakshabi, a collec- 
tion of stories and apologues The meaning is clear A foolish 
wagging of the tongue leads to luin — Empire Builder, p 177, 
Elliot, Vol V, p 188 

Giilbadan says Humayun returned fioni Kalaniar hut 
most of our authorities agree in saying that he was at Sambhal — 
p 106 

Hizamuddin says Humayun came on the death of Buhiir but 
this IS not correct Gulbadan is more reliable m this respect 
In another place Gulbadan puts the 'following words in the 
mouth of Hindal in speaking to Kamran 

“In his lifetime hi s Sla'jesty Eirdaus Malcani gave his 
throne to the Emperor Huinavun and named him his successor 
We all agreed to tins and uptil now have read the Khutid in his 
name There is no way of changing the Khutha ” — H N 
p 161 

Again Mirza Haider writes “As his (Babur’s) end approach- 
ed, he entrusted all the Amirs and people of the world to 
Humayun Mirza (whom he had recalled from Badabhshan) and 
his own soul to the 'Creator of the world ” — T R , p 402 
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dying Emperor called his chiefs together and bade them 
acknowledge Humayun as his successor Khalifa and 
the other nobles, Qambar Ah Beg, Tardi Beg and Hmdu 
Beg who had stood by him through many of the chances 
and changes of fortune loyally accepted the decision. 

Khalifa’s plot was bound to fail In Babur’s family 
succession had always devolved on sons Strangers were 
never asked to occupy the throne to the exclusion of lawful 
heirs Besides, a Prince alone could command the loyalty 
of Mughal Amirs who would have never approved of a man 
like Mahdi Khwajah When Humayun had left Badalch- 
shan in charge of Hindal, the inhabitants were much as- 
sured by the presence of the Prince although he was only 
a boy eleven years of age Such was the homage paid to 
a man of royal descent among the Timurids. Mahdi 
Khwajah was certainly inferior to Humayun The latter 
was a young man of charming manners, fine literary tastes 
and had proved his prowess in battle The foibles and 
weaknesses of character which marred the success of his 
later life had not yet appeared and it is not fair to allow 
our judgment to be influenced by our knowledge of his 
subsequent career Humayun had completely gained 
Babur’s favour and would have succeeded in frustrating 
the intrigue even if it had assumed a serious aspect 
Maham’s influence would have also been cast on the side 
of her son and careful as she was m handling political 
issues, she would have created a strong party to back his 
claim Khalifa at last realised the impossibility of accom- 
plishing his design and took the only course open to a 
statesman loyal to the Empire The intrigue was the out- 
come not of dread and suspicion so much as of prejudice 
and lack of far-sightedness That it was soon forgotten 
IS clear from the fact that Mahdi Khwajah was not 

WlieiL Hindal -went to Qila Zafar, it is said the Amirs wbo 
had offered to join Sultan Sa'id of Ka'-hgar (dianged their minds. 
Such was the effect of the presence of the Prince TM., p. 388, 
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(deprived of royal favour and though Khalifa himself dis- 
jappeared from history his sons were employed in the 
jadmimstration 

In an able and scholarly note appended to her transla- 
tion of the Balurnamah Mrs A S Beveridge suggests 
the substitution of Muhammad Zaman Mirza for Mahdi 
Khwaiah None of our authorities offer even the slight- 
est hint to justify such a replacement Mrs Beveridge’s 
arguments may be briefly summed up Mahdi Khwajah 
was not a Timurid and did not belong to a ruling dynasty 
He was not a dcimad of Babur nor was he Jawdn It is 
inconceivable that Khalifa would place upon the throne 
any man not a Timurid 

Muhammad Zaman was a Timurid and a ddmad being 
married to Masuma Sultan Begam, he was a 'ja^wdn and 
fulfils the qualifications attributed to Mahdi in the Tahqdt 
He was the eldest son-in-law of Babur, and a youngman 
being 35 years old He was given the sovereign status by 
Babur in April, 1529 

Babur’s outlook on Hindustan was different Kabul, 
not Delhi, was his chosen centre For several years before 
his death he had wished to return to Kabul. If Babur had 
pushed on as far as Samarqand, the Empire would have 
been divided and Humayun would have obtained a seat 

Kkalifa prol^ably died before the expulsion of Humayun 
from India in 1540, because bis mfe Sultanam was with tbe 
royal ladies and made her pilgiimage shortly after the flight to 
Sind Khalifa’s complete disappearance from history is strong, 
thou<>h not conclusive evidence, o'f the intrigue which is attribut- 
ed to him 

His sons Muhihh ‘All Khan and Khalid Beg continued in 
the service of the State Mahdi Khwajah was completely pardon- 
ed Prom Gulbadan’s account of Hindal’s marriage with 
Mahdi’s sister it appears that the Emperor had forgotten the 
past and bore no ill-will towards him He took part in the 
marriage feast and sanctioned arrangements on a maonifioent 
scale ” 

30 Memovrs, pp 704—708 
Memoirs, p 663, 
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in tile ancesti'al region and Hindustan would have 
been given to Babur Padshah’s ddmdd She infers from 
the circumstances of the closing years of Babur’s life that 
Hiiinayun and his brothers were not to govern 
Hindustan 

Ihc plan was changed by the sequel of Humayun’s 
illness which led to his becoming Padshah Humayun’s 
illness, recovery and Babur’s illness all made Humayun’s 
life seem divinely preserved It was the imminence of 
death which defeated all plans and Humayun was mounted 
Padshah, 

With these arguments Mrs Beveridge supports her 
preference of Muhammad Zaman to Mahdi Khwajah She 
has freely drawn upon her imagination in establishing her 
preconceived thesis. Mahdi Khwajah, though not a man 
of royal descent, belonged to a stock with which royal 
marriage was permitted Ddmdd means brother-in-law 
also and the appellation jawdn is used not in the sense of 
young but of possessing physical fitness and vigour The 
reason why Khalifa chose Mahdi is that he was friendly 
with him and his relationship to Babur through his sister 
qualified him for the high office Muhammad Zaman was 
not given sovereignty as Mrs Beveridge suggests The 
entry in the Baburndmah is to the effect 

‘ ‘He was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword 
and belt, a tlfuchaq horse and an umbrella He also was 
made to kneel (Yukunduruldt) for the Behar country 

This had been done in other cases too and by no means 
lan be construed as conferring a right to the throne Her 
mggestion that in the disposition of territories which 
Babur had planned with Khalifa he would have given 
Bindustan to Muhammad Zam^ is entirely against 
julbadan’s testimony cited before Babur’s genuine 
sentiments towards Humayun made themselves manifest 


n Memoirs, p 662 
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during the latter’s illness and it is not correct to say that 
it was owing to the ‘imminence of death’ that he has 
declared Padshah Why the damad was dropped is not 
because of his threat to flay alive the old minister but be- 
cause the latter saw the futility of the whole plan The 
desire to make provision for M'astima, however commend- 
able, is scarcely a sufficient excuse for disinheriting lawful 
heirs and perpetuating civil war and strife in the 
empire An intention of this kind cannot be attributed 
to Babur He liked the climate of Kabul, it is true, but 
he knew the difficulty of conquering his ancestral regions. 
If Humayun was unfit to hold Hindustan, surely the 
transmontane regions would be more difficult still to 
maintain 


instance of Mrs. Beve- 
ridge 8 cold speculation in Instory 

Lt. Mahcli or any other competent man had luled in Delhi 

by whatever tenure, this would not necessarily have nuned 

hyTaC’ land! mosl 0 "^^ 

^ rsaour Ail Babur s plans and orders were siicli no 

Hindukush, and to take him across ^the 
Introduction to Qulbadan’s HuTnaymidmah, p, SY. 
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THE INDUS COMMISSION (1941-42) 

BY 

K E, R Sastry, M a,, ML 
Reader, Law Department 
Member, GroUus Society (London). 

Inter-provincial or interstatal disputes regarding 
‘interference with water-supplies’ have been contemplat- 
ed in the Government of India Act, 1935 Under §130 
of the Act it was not open to an unfederated State — and 
no State is yet a federated State — ^to make a complaint re- 
garding interference with water-supplies 

The Report of the Indus Commission is a masterly 
document In its wide research into Almerican case-law, 
in its enunciation of the general principles for distribu- 
tion of the water of inter-provincial rivers, and m its 
commendable anxiety to do substantial justice, the Com- 
missiion has set a standard of which anybody of jurist- 
CMOT-specialists may well be proud ^ This dispute is the 
first case that has arisen under §130 of the Government 
of India Act, 1935 

Under the Government of India x'Vct, 1935, water — 
water-supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and em- 
banliments, water-storage and water-power — ^is a subject 


1 The present author is personally a'ware of the assiduous 
efforts made by the learned Chairman of the Indus Commission 
to get into direct touch with all available authorities, — American 
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falling in the Provincial Legislative List (Entry 19 
of List II in the Seventh Schedule to the Act). “If there 
were no limiting provisions in the Act, each Province 
would, by virtue of this entry and §49 (2), be entitled to 
do what It liked with all water-supplies within its own 
boundaries There are, however, §§130 to 132 of the Act 
which impose certain restrictions on the Provinces in this 
matter If any action taken or proposed to be taken by 
one Province aSects or is likely to affect pre]udicially the 
interests of another Province or of any of its inhabitants, 
the Government of the latter Province may complain to the 
Governor-General under §130 Thereupon, after ap- 
pointing a Commission of investigation, the Governor- 
General (or in certain circumstances, His Majesty-in- 
Council) may make such orders as he may deem proper m 
the matter, and under §131 (6) of the Act, the orders so 
made are binding on the Provinces affected thereby The 
Act therefore recognizes the principle that no Province 
can be given an entirely free hand in respect of a com- 
mon source of water such as an inter-provincial river 
This is in accordance with the trend of international law 
as well as the law administered in all Federations with 
respect to the rights of different States in an mter-State 
river 

The Government of Sind complained under §130 of the 
Gbvernment of India Act (1935), relating to certain irri- 
gation projects constructed or being constructed or con- 
templated by the Government of the Punjab on the Indus 
and its tributaries In pursuance of the provisions of 
§131 of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Gover- 
nor-General appointed with effect from the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1941, a Committee to investigate the complaint of the 
Government of Sind about their interests in the water 
from the Indus The Commission consisted of the Hon’ble 


Report of the Indus Comtmssion, Vol I, p 21 , 
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[Mr Justice] Sir B N Eiau, a learned Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court, as Chairman and Messrs P B B 
Hickey and E H Chave, — two competent Engineers 
After visiting important sites of headworks, and 
holding formal and informal sessions at Simla, Lahore, 
and New Delhi, the Commission with commendable des- 
patch issued its Report on July 13, 1942 

Sind’s Complaint 

Sind’s complaint was two-fold . — (1) That the eftects 
of the Bhakra Dam pro]ect and various other projects al- 
ready in operation or about to be completed will be to 
lower the level of the river in Sind and to impair serious- 
ly the working of Sind’s inimdation canals (2) That the 
Thai and Haveli projects will create a serious shortage 
of water at Sukkur to the ralt season (October to March) 
and will “seriously affect” the efficient working of the 
Sukkur Barrage Canals 

Rights in Flowing Water 
What is the law to be applied in the adjudication of 
inter-provmcial disputes of this character^ The Report 
on the Indus Commission appraising the complexity and 
importance of this question, has elaborately examined this 
issue vsuth a wealth of research and legal acumen that a 
word of just praise has here to be given to the learned 
Chairman, the Hon’ble Sir B N Ran 

The rights of A as against B in respect of the flowing 
water of a river difier according to circumstances Three 
main classes of cases may be distmguished — 

>I Where A and B are both riparian owners, % e , 
owners of land abutting on the river 

II. Where A is the Grovernment of a Province and 
B is an inhabitant of that Province using the water of the 
river. 

3 Bepo)t of the Indus Commission, A^ol 1, 14 
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III. Where A is the Government of one Province 
and B the Government or inhabitant of another, through 
both of which Provinces the river flows 

I, In the first category, the law in India would ap- 
pear to be the same as the common law m England * 
{McCartney v Londonderry and Loagh Swilly Ry Co 
1904 A C 301 ) That law may be briefly summarized 
thus, — A riparian owner or occupier has an unrestricted 
right to take and use the water of a stream for ordinary 
domestic purposes (such as drinking and washing) and 
for the wants of his cattle If his use is confined to such 
purposes he may exhaust the water altogether without 
being liable to be sued by a lower riparian owner Then 
again he may use the water for what are sometimes called 
“extrao'rdmary purposes provided that the use is connected 
with the riparian land and that he returns the water 
substantially undimimshed in volume and unaltered m 
character, e g , for irrigation of his own land but not to 
sell to others ” In speakmg of the returning of the water, 
we have m mmd cases where the whole stream is diverted 
When only a part of the stream is taken for purposes of 
irrigation, the only limitation is that the amount taken, 
shall not be so much as to hurt the right of the lower owner 
to have the stream passed on to him practically un- 
diminished {S of State v SuhUferayudu 59 I 4 , 56 ) 
- II Where the question is between the Government 
of a Province and an inhabitant of that Province, the 
rights of the Government may be different from those of 
a private individual §3(a) of the Indian Easements Act 
1882 provides ‘ ‘Nothing herem contamed shall be deemed 
to affect any law not hereby expressly repealed, or to 
derogate from (a) any right of the Crown to regulate the 
collection, retention, and distribution of the water of 

4 'V^de Emhrey v. Owen 1861 6 Ex 353 Swmden iWafei- 
works Co V WiLt', and Beits Canal NavinaHon Co , 1875 

L R n L 697 
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rivers and streams flowing m natural channels, etc , etc ” 
It follows that the law as between riparian owners set out 
m the illustrations to §7 of the Act does not necessarily 
apply as between a private riparian owner and the 
Provincial Government 

As to what are the rights of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, we have to consider two possibilities 

(1) There may be a statute on the subject, e g., 
in certain parts of Northern India, the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873 (India Act VIDI of 1873) , (2) There 
may be no such statute 

If there is a statute, the position is, of course, re- 
gulated by the statute itself 

If there is no statute, the position would seem to be 
regulated by the custom of the locality in question In 
Fisher vs. the Secreta^ry of State for India (32, M 141)’’ 
it was held that at least in the Madras Presidency, the 
Government had power by the Customary Law of India 
to regulate, in the public interests, the collection, retention 
and distribution of waters of rivers and streams flowing 
in natural channels, provided that it did not thereby inflict 
sensible injury on riparian owners and diminish the supply 
they had hitherto utilized The rights of the Government 
are thus wider than those of an ordinary upper riparian 
owner, a ^ , the Gbvernment can take water for purposes 
other than those of the riparian lands, provided, of course, 
the supply hitherto utilized by the riparian owners is not 
sensibly reduced ® 

III With regard to the third category of cases as 
between the Government of one Province and the Govern- 
ment or inhabitants of another, there is an elaborate discus- 
sion in the Report of the legal position, in the course of 

' Also Pifisad Rao v. Secretary of State fo> India, 40, M 880 

^‘‘Report of the Indus Commtmon, Vol I, p. J7 
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which. American, European, and Egyptian ab well as Indian 
precedents are examined in detail ■ 'In connection with 
the present controversy, three agreements and one statute 
relating to the apiiortionment of common waters have been 
sited The agreement between Mexico and the United 
States signed m 1906 related to the distribution of the 
waters of the Eio Grande Eiver after the completion of a 
Storage dam by the United States in New Mexico, the 
agreement between Madras and Mysore signed m 1921 
related to the distribution of the waters of the Cauvery 
river after the construction of the Krishnara 3 asagara 
Dam by Mysore, the agreement between Great Britam and 
Egypt signed in 1929 was with reference to the distribution 
of the waters of the Nile in connection with the storage 
dam which has been constructed at Sennar in the Sudan 
After an extensive research into relevant American 
and European precedents,® the conclusion is drawn that 
ihe rights of the parties concerned in this dispute must be 
determmed by applying the rule of ‘‘equitable apportion- 
ment," each party being entitled to a fair share of the 
waters of the Indus and its tributaries 


7 lUd , pp 21—60 
cimencan Case-Law 

Kansas v Colouulo (1907) 2U(J, U S 46 
Wyoimnff v Colorado (1922) 259, TJ S 419 
Comiectient v Mai',acJiU6etts (1901), 282, U 8 660 
New Jeisey v Now ToiL (1931) 283, U S 336 
Arizona v California (1931) 283, U S 423. 
Waslunyton r Oregon (1936) 297, TJ S. 617 
Arizona v California (1936), 298, TJ. S 1558. 

Wyoming v Colorado (1936) 298, TJ S. 673 
Hvnderlider v La Plata River and Cheiry Creek Ditch 
Coy (1938) 304, TJ S 92 
European Precedents 

The Zwilhlon Dam Ease 1878 (Swisb Case) 

The DonauvcrsinKung Case 1927 (le The Danube) 
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The Commission considers that an agreement between 
the parties providing for an apportionment of the Indus 
waters would undoubtedly be the most satisfactory 
solution, but such apportionment to be practicable would 
probably reqmre the construction of two new barrages m 
Sind and would raise questions of finance which might 
prove insoluble without the intervention of the Central 
Government In support of the suggestion for central 
intervention, the Commission points out the enormous 
volumes of water that are at present runmng waste to 
the sea The new Punjab schemes, if permitted, would 
take up only a fraction of this waste To enable these 
schemes to be executed without any risk to Sind, Sind’s 
inundation canals would have to be converted into Weir- 
controlled systems The two new barrages contemplated 
by Smd would however also bring under cultivation about 
19 lakhs of acres of new land 

The Commission finds that the cumulative effect of 
the existing and contemplated Punjab pro]ects would 
materially impair the working of Sind’s inundation 
canals particularly in the month of September The 
Punjab Government have given assurances that they will 
not take up any of their projects for the next three years 
The Commission’s first recommendation as 'that during 
this period, the Central Government should set up a 
Committee to examine the two barrage projects put for- 
ward by Smd as well as any alternatives and the 
possibility of financing them on suitable terms On the 
materials before them, they consider that a contribution 
of Rs 2 crores by the Punjab would not be an unreason- 
able sum for that province to pay towards the cost of 
those projects The Commission hopes that, as a result 
of the investigation by the proposed Committee, an agreed 
scheme will emerge whereby Smd will be able to have her 
barrages and the Punjab her storage schemes But if 
the Cominission’s first recommendation is not accepted 
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and if no such agreement emerges, the Commission 
recommends that Pun]ab should be permitted to go for- 
ward with her contemplated project subject, in the case 
of the Bhakra and Beas dams, to the payment of compen- 
sation according to the principles of the Nbrthern India 
Canal and Drainage Act, 1873 

Ee Surplus Water And Sind’s Rahi Case 

The Commission finds no sufficient reason for giving 
the Sind inundation canals a right to more water than 
they are entitled to under the recommendations of the 
Anderson Committee of 1936, but Smd should not be 
prohibited from taking any surplus water which may be 
running waste to the sea past the Sukkur barrage sub 3 ect 
to certain provisos 

As regards Sind’s Rail Case, the Commission’s 
findings on the mam issues are — 

(1) that Sind’s claim to priority of the Sukkur barrage 
over the Thai and Haveli pro 3 ects cannot be endorsed in 
full, and 

(2) that the authorised monthly withdrawals of the 
Sukkur barrage canals are “mean monthly withdrawals” 
in the sense that they may draw more than the sanction- 
ed figures on one day and less on another, so long as the 
total withdrawal for each month does not exceed the 
sanctioned figure 

Directions as to Costs 

In accordance with the practice followed in America 
in inter-State disputes, the Commission recommends that 
the Pun 3 ab and Smd should bear their own costs as 
regards Counsel’s fees, establishment charges, etc , and 
that the expenses of the Commission should be borne by 
them in equal shares " 

® Report of the Ind%tis Commission, Vol. I, p 11^, 
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A Helpful Suggestion 

The Commission puts m a very valuable plea for the 
Governor-General (or His Majesty-m-Council) continuing 
to retam jurisdiction to modify his order as future 
circumstances may require A growing tendency for 
the Court m disposing of an inter-State river dispute to 
continue to retam jurisdiction to mo dif y its decree as 
future circumstances may require, is clear from American 
decisions 

The Commission is quite correct in its interpretation 
of §131(7) of the Government of India Act, 1935, that 
an order made by the Governor-General (or His Majesty- 
in-Council) upon the report of a Commission cannot be 
varied without the appointment of a new Commission 
The words “if after a reference to, and report from, a 
Commission appointed as aforesaid” clinch this view 
The suggestion made runs as follows — “But it seems to 
us that if the origmal order itself reserves liberty to the 
Governor-General (or His Majesty-m-Council) to 
prescribe certain specified particulars from time to time 
according to changing conditions, the necessary prescrip- 
tions may undoubtedly be made without the appomtment 
of a new Commission 

The reason why the Commission has adverted to the 
Colorado precedent at length is that the Indus river 
system is a national asset the conservation of which is 
more than a Provincial problem and the Central Govern- 
ment (mde §§150 and 163 of the Government of India 
Act) may properly render such financial and other 
assistance as it constitutionally can “to prevent the waste 
of a national resource such as the Indus 

10 Ihtd , pp 49-60 

11 282 U S 660, and 288 U S 336 

Report, of the Indus Commission, Vo] I, p 60 

13 Para. 66, The Report, Vol T, p 49. 
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SMRITI VEESUS USAGE 

BY 

Lalla Rama Tewari, 

Lectm'er, Department of Law 

As early as 1868, m tlie case of Collector of Madura 
V Mootoo Ramhnga SatJmpathy their Lordships of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council said “The duty, 
therefore, of an European Judge who is under the obliga- 
tion to administer the Hindoo law, is not so much to 
inquire whether a disputed doctrine is fairly deducible 
from the earliest authorities, as to ascertain wHether it has 
been received by the particular school which governs the 
District with which he has to deal, and has there been 
sanctioned by usage For under the Hindoo system of 
law, clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of 
the law “ 

From the date of the decision of the above case, which 
is one of the ‘leading cases’ on Hindu law, it has been 
regarded as a settled principle of the modern Hindu law 
that whenever there is a conflict between usage or custom 
and a rule of law as laid down in the texts, the usage must 
prevail An attempt will be made in these pages to see 
how far this view of the Privy Council can stand a critical 
scrutiny 

The principal question for determmation m the said 
case was whether, in the Madras school of Hindu law, a 
widow could, m the absence of an authority to adopt from 
her husband, adopt a son with the assent of the husband’s 
kmsmen Their Lordships referred to the text of 
Vasishtha which said, ‘Nor let a woman give or accept a 

1 12 M I A 397 

11 
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son Without the assent of her lord ’■* They noted how this 
text had been differently interpreted in the Benares, 
'Bengal, Mithila and Bombay schools, and next turned 
their attention to the treatises which were considered to be 
authoritative in the Madras school They found that the 
Dattaha-cliandriha allowed the widow to give a son m 
adoption when her husband had not forbidden her to do 
so, that the SmriU-cliandnka also permitted a mother to 
give her son if she had been authorised to do so by an 
independent male, and that the Dattaka-mimamsa of 
Madhavacharya and the Rattaka-mmamm of Shri Rama 
Pandita clearly and explicitly declared the right of the 
widow to adopt with the authority of her father-in-law, 
etc In the result, their Lordships came to the conclusion 
that, in the Dravida or Madras school of Hindu law, in the 
absence of express or implied prohibition by the husband, 
a widow could adopt a son with the consent of the 
husband’s kindred 

It IS evident that there was, in this case, no question 
of any real conflict between the texts and usage The 
Smritis were silent on the specific issue involved in the 
case, and the commentaries and digests considered to be 
authoritative m the school of Hindu law governing the 
case, only supported the conclusion at which the Privy 
Council ultimately arrived In fact, we do not find in the 
judgment of the Privy Council any discussion of the 
question of the authority of the texts ms-d-ms usage as 
sources of Hindu law It would rather appear that the 
Privy Council assumed, or was led to assume, that ‘under 
the Hmdoo system of law clear proof of usage will outweigh 
the written text of the law ’ The observation of their 
Lordships was of the nature of ohiter dicta, but it came to 
be regarded as a definite pronouncement on the subject 
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The authority of usage as one of the principal sources 
of Hindu law cannot be disputed It is clearly recognised 
as a source of dharmu in all the works comprised in the 
Dharma-shastra literature The question is whether usage 
IS to he recognised and given effect to when it is manifestly 
contrary to the written law, the Shruti and the Smriti 
The Vedas, though the fountam-head of all law, 
contain very little of forensic law So the question of a 
conflict between them and usage is not of much practical 
value But the question of the authority of the Smritis 
(with their commentaries and digests) verstis usage is of 
considerable importance in actual practice, and to that 
question we shall address ourselves now 

Among the authors of the Dharma-sutras, the earliest 
writer, Gautama (XI, 20) , while laying down the duties 
of the King, declares that when there is any dispute 
between his subjects, the King shall decide it according to 
the law as laid down in the Vedas, the Dharma-shastras, 
the Vedangas, the Upavedas and the Puranas, and also 
according to local, caste and family, customs provided 
they are not opposed to the sacred literature ® Apastamba 
(II, 6, 5, 1) also ordains that only those usages are 
authoritative which are not repugnant to the Shruti or the 
Smriti Vasishtha (I, 5, 17) says that whatever has been 
laid down in the Shastras is the dliarma, and that 
practices of wise and virtuous persons (usage) are 
authoritative in the absence of a provision in the Shastras * 
Commg to the metrical Smritis, we find Manu (II, 12) 
assignmg the first place to the Vedas, the second to the 
Smritis, and the third to usage, in his well-known enumera- 
tion of the sources of dharma ® We do not, however, find 


sun# 
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in the Smriti of Mann any clear and unambiguous rule as 
to what IS to be done in the event of a conflict between the 
various sources But the order in which Manu declares 
the sources of dliarma is not without significance foi' the 
same order is adhered to by all the other writers of Smritis 
— a fact which cannot be explained away on the ground of 
metrical exigencies 

As stated, Yajnavalkya also declares the sources of 
law m the same order m Chapter I, verse 7 of his Smriti 
In another place (I, 156), he says that even what is 
enjoined by scriptures ought not to be practised if it is 
opposed to public opinion for, he adds, it is not conducive 
to heavenly bliss ° We shall examme the proper effect of 
this text on the relative authority of the sources at a later 
stage 

Narada (I, 40) appears to divide law into four classes, 
namely, Dliarma, Vyavahara, Cliantra and Ra^ashasana , 
and he further declares that each succeeding class 
supersedes the preceding one Brihaspati (II, 18) and 
Katyayana (quoted m the Smriti'Chandnka) also follow 
USfiarada m this classification of law, as they follow him in 
respect of several other matters There has been much 
controversy as to the precise significance and scope of the 
expressions employed by these writers to describe the said 
four divisions of law According to Mayne, they respec- 
tively mean equity, law as laid down in the texts, usage 
and royal edicts or ordinances ® If we accept this inter- 
pretation to be the right one, we have, doubtless, to hold 
that, according to Narada, usage over-rides the written 
text of the law 


8 Hindu Law and XJiaga, pp 15, 16 (1938 Eel ) 
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We now proceed to consider what the leading com- 
mentators and digest writers have to say on this subject 
Vijnaneshwara, the celebrated author of the Mitakshara, 
is emphatically of opmion that usage inconsistent with thei 
Shastras has no authority Commenting on the text of 
Yajnavallcya (I, 7) referred to above, he says that m the 
event of a conflict between the various sources of dharma, 
the preceding one supersedes the succeedmg one ® There- 
fore, according to him, the Shruti will supersede the Smriti 
and the Smriti will over-nde custom Explaining another 
text (I, 343) of Yajnavalkya, Vijnaneshwara observes 
that the laws, usages and family traditions of a country 
which has been conquered ought to be followed as they 
were followed before provided they are not repugnant to 
the Shastras Similar are the comments of Vishvarupa 
and Apararka on the first text of Yajnavalkya noted 
above 

Medhatithi, the first commentator on the Manu- 
smriti, commenting upon Manu {II, 6), says that any act 
which is done by cultured persons, and for which there is 
no provision in the Shruti or the Smriti, is to be held as 
sanctioned by the Vedas in the same manner as an act 
authorised by the Smritis In this way he clearly indicates 
that usages shall be deemed to be an authority if the 
Shastras themselves are silent on any point To the same' 
effect are the comments of Kulluka, another renowned 
commentator on the Smriti of Manu, on Manu (VIII, 41) 

Mitra Misra in his Viramitrodaya (Digest, pp 25 — 
29) also observes that, when there is a conflict between the 
Shruti and the Smriti, the Shruti is the authority, and 
when there is a conflict between the Smriti and usage, the 

® 1 
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Smriti IS the authority. He further cites an example 
saying that, although a marriage with the daughter of the 
maternal uncle is permitted by custom, it is regarded as 
improper and immoral because it is against the injunctions 
of the Smriti 

Kumarilabhatta, the greatest authority on the Purva- 
mimamsa of Jaimini, while dealing with the PadarthU- 
'prahalya-adhiharana in his Tantm-vcurUka, also maintains 
that usage which is inconsistent with the injunctions of the 
Shruti or the Smriti, has no authority as evidence of 
dliarma He says that that usage possesses an authori- 
tative character which is not contradicted by the injunc- 
tions of the Shruti or the Smriti, and that if there be 
condemnation of the usage by such injunctions, its author- 
ity IS negatived 

Among the modern scholars and writers on Hindu 
law, Colebrooke, referring to the above-mentioned adhi- 
karana of the Mimamsa, observes “Usage generally 
prevalent among good men, and by them practised as 
understanding it to he enjoined and therefore incumbent 
on them, is mediately, and not directly, evidence of duty 
Hut it is not valid if it be contrary to an express text 
From the modern prevalence of any usage, there arises a 
presumption of a correspondent injunction by a holy 
personage who remembered a revelation to the same effect 
Thus usage presumes a recollection which again pre- 
supposes a revelation Any usage which is inconsistent 
with a recorded recollection is not to be practised so long 
as no express text of scripture is found to support it 


JTRTOIT I 

12 Miscellaneom Essays, p 338, 
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Dr Jolly IS also of opinion that usage cannot over- 
ride the Smriti ‘It is nowhere asserted/ he contends, 
‘that in the case of a conflict between custom and the 
Smriti, the Smriti may be over-ruled 

The same view has been tahen by the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr Sir Ganganatha Jha, one of the most 
eminent exponents of Hindu thought and culture in the 
present century After an elaborate survey of the whole 
subject he concludes “From the above we conclude that 
all the authorities are agreed on the followmg points — 
(a) The Veda is the first and paramount authority, (b) The 
Smriti is authoritative only in so far as it is not repugnant 
to the Veda, to which it owes its authority, and only on 
matters on which we have no paramount authority, 
(c) Practices or Customs are trustworthy guides only as 
they are current among the ‘cultured,’ and then too only 
those that are not repugnant to the Vedic or Smriti 
texts There is not a single text or ‘explanation’ 

which favours the opinion that Custom is to over-ride 
original texts 

Mayne is mchned to the view that custom over-rides 
the Smriti He refers to the texts of Gautama and 
Vijnaneshwara but considers that ‘the general require- 
ment that the usage should not be opposed to the Vedas 
and the Smritis, is confined to the rules relatmg to religious 
observances (achara) and does not apply to the rules of 
civil law (vyavahara) as to which the texts of Harada, 
Brihaspati and Katyayana recognising the distmction 
between the two are decisive ’ He adds that ‘all that 
Vijnanesvara and KuUuka mean is that custom should not 
be immoral or crimmal or opposed to public policy, in 
which case it will cease to be the conduct of virtuous men ’ 


18 Tagore Law Lectures, p 35 

li Hvndu Law In Its Sources, Vol I, p 48 

15 H^ndu LaW‘ and Usage, paras, 33, 34 
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Pie further quotes the text (I, 156) of Yajnavalkya, noted 
above, in support of his view 

Now, if Mayne’s interpretation of Niarada’s text 
(cited above) is correct, there is no doubt that that text 
clearly supports the view taken by him But in the 
absence of such interpretation of the text by the original 
commentators and digest writers, and in view of the fact 
that the text has been differently understood by prominent 
modern scholars, the feeling is strong that we may not be 
on firm ground by accejiting Narada’s text as our sole 
guide on such a knotty subject Mayne’s inference that 
the texts of Gautama and Vijnaneshwara have reference 
to religious law, does not appear to be well founded The 
original texts have been noted above It is remarkable 
that in Gautama’s text as also the second text of 
Vijnaneshwara, the word 'vyavaliara' has been expressly 
used, and even Mayne agrees that that word signifies civil 
law As regards the text of Yajnavalkya relied upon by 
him, the word 'aswurgyam' (which can only mean some- 
thing like ‘not conducive to heavenly bliss’) occurring in 
the text, irresistibly leads one to think that the text 
contemplates religious matters only The argument that 
the texts of Vijnaneshwara and Kulluka only mean that 
custom should not be immoral, etc , is hardly warranted by 
any canon of interpretation of texts as laid down in the 
Mimamsa or the Smritis 

What has been stated m the foregoing pages will be 
enough to give a fair idea of the state of authorities on the 
subject under discussion It will be abundantly clear that 
the subject is not so simple and free from controversy as it 
was taken to be by their Lordships of the Privy Council 
It IS unfortunate that there was only a passing reference 
by their Lordships to the subject, and we have not the 
benefit of that full, clear and scholarly, exposition of the 
subject which characterises several of the judgments of 
that aueust tribunal m that neriod We ca.uuot coufiflATit,- 
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ly assert that the attitude of that tribunal m regard to this 
question would not have been different had it been 
thoroughly dealt with and examined by it And now it is 
too late in the day to expect that this question will ever be 
re-opened and examined de novo 

The true character of binding usage has been well 
depicted by Mir Colebrooke in his ‘Essaysi’ the relevant 
extract wherefrom has been quoted above It must, like 
the Shruti and the Smriti, be theoretically traceable to a 
divine source It must be supposed to be based on lost or 
forgotten Shruti or Smriti. That alone can make it fit in 
with the theory of the divine origin of the Hindu law 
When we start from these premises, the result is obvious 
that if any usage runs counter to the express ordmances of 
the Shruti or the Smriti, it cannot be supposed to be of 
divine origin if, of course, the extant Shruti or the Smritis 
are believed to be so As such, it cannot have the binding 
force of the law The view that as soon as any usage is 
proved to exist, and the Smritis (with their oommentanes 
and digests) have the misfortune to differ from it, they are 
to be thrown to the wind like waste paper, is not only 
not sound on the face of it, but strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the sacred character of the Hmdu law as laid down 
m the Shastras Manu rightly assigned to usage the third 
place in his enumeration of the sources of law It is to 
serve as a guide when the first two sources, namely, the 
Shruti and the Smriti, are unhelpful in any case being 
silent on the pomt at issue The modern Anglo-Hindu 
Law has exactly reversed the order of precedence so 
meticulously propounded by Manu* But was it not Manu 
himself who declared — 

il il 
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TION OF INDIAN STATES THEEEIN 


BY 

Ganesh Prasad Singh, LL.M., 

'Research Scholar, Allahabad University . 

The origin and development of ‘conflict of laws’ is 
peculiar to every State The necessary ingredients for 
the evolution and subsequent growth of this branch of 
law are peaceful existence of different States, and 
prevalence of commercial intercourse between them The 
progress of this science of law at any time in a State is 
directly proportional to its association and commerce with 
other States. In England it is not till about the end of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, when the 
mdustnahzation of the island brought about a rapid 
development of international travel and commerce, that 
one can mark this 8ub3ect taking a definite shape 
Cheshire describes the present state of conflict of laws m 
England as follows* 

“[English Private International Law or Conflict of 
Laws] IS still immature and vacillatmg, stiU far from 
complete The decisions upon a considerable portion of 
the subject-matter are so scanty and in many cases so 
hesitant that the relevant prmciple is only too often a 
matter of conjecture 

“If contrasted either with the continental system or 
with the other mam departments of English law it is,, 
comparatively speaking, still in its infancy 

In the Indian States, British India has had the pre- 
requisites, though of a limited character, to develop a 
system of conflict of laws This subject in the Indian 

1 Private International Lorn, 1&38 ed , at p v. 

2 Hid , at p. 20. 
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legal system is, even then, conspicuous only by its absence 
It might, at the same time, be stated that not only the 
idea, but the rules, rare and crude of oourse, of conflict of 
laws have been in vogue in this country from the earliest 
times and it might be easily contended that Rattigan’s 
observation, mz , “And to come to India, the Brahmani- 
cal authors of the Code of Manu, had no higher considera- 
tion for the ‘Mlecha,’ who spoke a foreign language, than 
to include them in the category of beasts inferior to the 
elephant and horse, and only superior to the lion and 
tiger, meaning thereby to show that this branch of the 
law was not only absent but could not be conceived of under 
the ancient Hindu Law, is erroneous 

The establishment of the proposition affirmatively 
does not come within the scope of this paper, but it might 
suffice to quote the following texts of Manu and Narada to 
refute the conclusion which the learned author has aimed 
at The ideas prevailing m those days were essentially 
different from the modern notions of conflict of laws, they, 
nonetheless, afforded a convenient and a reasonable way of 
resolving differences 

“A kmg, who knows the revealed law, must enquire 
mto the particular laws of the classes, the laws or usages 
of districts, the customs of traders, and the rules of certain 
famihes, and establish their peculiar laws, if they be not 
repugnant to the law of Grod 

“Since all men, who rmnd their own customary ways 
of proceeding, and are fixed in the discharge of their 
several duties, become united by affection with the people 
at large, even though they dwell far asunder 

“Of interest on loans, this is the universal and highest 
rule, but the rate customary in the country where the debt 
was contracted may be different 

s Private International Law^ 1895 ed , at p 3. 

3“ The Institutes di Menu — ^by| Haughton: Vol II, Oh VIII, 
YV 41 and 43. .re, , 
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“It may double, or treble, or, m another country 
quadruple, so m another, even octuple what is usual m 
the country, must be paid 

However, to sum up the present state of the sub 3 ect 
m our country, it would suffice to say that the remark of 
Best C J , made in relation to this sub 3 ect in England of 
the year 1825, that “these questions of International Law 
do not often occur”^ suitably applies to India of to-day 
And yet the necessity of development of this subject in this 
country needs no emphasis There are strong but incalcul- 
able reasons to suppose that mdustrialization of India of 
the nature which might afford a free scope of development 
for this subject, will be brought about soon and what has so 
far failed to attract even a mere jurist will soon draw even 
practical lawyers to its cautious study The literature 
of our country on this subject is almost nil The conti- 
nental literature is not at all available, while the Anglo- 
American literature at our disposal is not complete 
Under these circumstances, there is every thmg to dis- 
courage the study of this subject The humble contribu- 
tion to this subject, through this paper, has been initiated 
by a desire to invite due attention to this branch of our 
law, and the object, it is hoped, will be realized by 
constructive criticism 

Every State has its own municipal code, primarily 
designed and enacted for its subjects resident within the 
territory Initially, of course, no deficiency must ever have 
been realized in the accomplishment of such a legislation 
or the judiciary working upon them But gradually as 
commerce and trade developed within and among the 
States, persons from one State found it convenient and 
profitable to go to and reside temporarily or permanently 
within the territory of another State, and to-day there is 

3'’ Quoted m the Digest of Jaganuatha, translated by Cole- 
brooke, p 41 

i Arnott V Bedfern (1825), 2 C & P , 88 
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no country in the world in which there may not be foreign- 
ers Municipal laws, as initially conceived and framed 
to suit the requirements of a State and its subjects only, 
could not, consistently with due regard of justice, be 
applicable to foreigners in all cases, and then a foreigner 
could not conveniently or even possibly afford to suspend 
the exercise of his rights for the time being And even if 
the latter were practicable, a good deal of the rights of 
foreigners would go unclaimed, unrecognized and unen- 
forced, because they, arising perhaps under one system of 
law and contaminated or amalgamated by another, could 
not be worth the test by either It thus became a practical 
necessity for every State to model its municipal code to 
meet the exigencies of the progressive society, either 
through positive legislation or the judiciary Practice 
gradually developed to have free recourse to such foreign 
system of law, as justice in a particular case demanded, 
instead of the invariable application of the law of the 
forum, subject, however, to certain exceptions peculiar in 
its detail to different States So far, there appears little 
difficulty The real difficulty in this branch of law is 
presented by the problem of choosing a particular system 
of law in a given case, when there appear more than one 
system of law which seem to govern almost equally a 
particular issue in the case 

W , the widow of a British subject who had his domicil 
in British India, executed a bond for Es 100/- in favour 
of S. The bond was executed by TP , in Kolhapur where 
she was then staying W wasi then seventeen years of 
age S brings a suit in a court of British India to realize 
the sum under the bond The representatives-in-interest 
of TP , taking their stand upon the Indian Majority Act, 
plead in defence, the minority of W , as- being then under 
the age of eighteen years S contends that W , being 
then over sixteen years of age, must be considered as 
major according to the law as obtained in the State of 
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Kolhapur The question is which of these age-hmits, 
% e , which of the two laws — British India and Kolhapur 
State — ought to govern the issue of the validity of the 
bond^ 

‘Conflict of lawa/ then “is that part of law which 
comes mto play when the issue before the court affects 
some fact, event, or transaction that is so closely connected 
with a foreign system of law as to necessitate recourse to 
that system Such a foreign element may present itself 
in various ways One or both of the parties to an action 
may be foreign either by nationality or by domicil; or the 
cause of action or ground of defence, may depend upon 
transactions taking place wholly or m part in a foreign 
country. 

A , being in England, entered mto a written agree- 
ment with B and others, a firm carrying on trade in 
Madras, to go to Madras and there enter into the service 
of the firm, the service to last for five years or to be deter- 
mined at any time by a certain notice, and covenanted that 
on expiry of five years or sooner determination of the 
service, he would not carry on within 800 miles from 
Madras any business carried on by the firm, and also 
covenanted that on such expiry, or sooner determination, 
he would, whenever requested by the firm so to do, return 
to England The service is terminated, but A violates 
the stipulation The firm brings a suit against A in 
Madras for injunction and specific performance This 
stipulation is void and unenforceable as being m restraint 
of trade according to the Indian Contract Act, while 
according to the law of England, the validity would depend 
upon the further consideration whether the restraint was 
total or partial 

The first thing for the consideration of the Madras 
Court would be to see if it has jurisdiction over A If it 

s Ih 1 , at py 6-r, 
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has, it Will then proceed to ascertain whether the law of 
England or that of British India will govern the validity 
of the contract 

Conflict of laws, thus, consists of the rules which (i) 
determine the limits of jurisdiction to be exercised by the 
courts of a country in dealing with a case which contains 
a foreign element, (ii) determine what particular system 
of law must the court, in case it has, jurisdiction, apply, 
in a particular case, (iii) determine the essentials for the 
validity of a foreign judgment 

Without entering mto the gradually easing controver- 
sy about the basis of conflict of laws, it might be remarked 
that the basis in its origin leading to the evolution of the 
subject itself and fixation of the space of its operation, is 
essentially different from that m its advanced stage in 
reference to the working of the rules therein, and that the 
only way of ensuring justice is doing justice. 

'As to terminology, it may be stated that different 
names or titles of the subject have been suggested and 
adopted by different authors, but none of them is free from 
criticism, and the criterion of selection of one out of these 
IS to-day purely a question of popularity or convenience 
rather than its accuracy Two of these which have receiv- 
ed wide acceptance are the “Conflict of Laws” and 
“Private International Law,” the defects in the former 
being (a) that it is not comprehensive inasmuch as it 
signifies only that part of the subject which deals with the 
choice of la-w to the exclusion of the issue of jurisdiction 
and the validity of foreign judgments, (b) that the use of 
the word ‘conflict’ is misleading m so far as it suggests 
that two systems of law are struggling to govern a case; 
(c) that the use of the word ‘conflict’ is not always proper 
because m many cases the proper choice must be so simple 
that the term is quite out of place as a description of the 
subject, while the mam defect in the latter is that it is 
misleading inasmuch as it implies, that the subject forms 
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a branch of International Law “There is, of course, no 
affinity between Private and Public International Law 
The latter comprises those universally accepted customs 
which are recognized by States in their public relations 
with each other, the former consists of rules which the 
courts of each territorial jurisdiction follow when a dispute 
containing some foreign element arises between private 
persons There is, at any rate in theory, a common system 
of Public International Law recognized as bindmg by the 
law of nations Private International Law is essentially 
part of municipal law . Moreover, as often as not a 
question of Private International Law arises between two 
persons of the same nationality, as for instance, where 
the issue is the validity of a divorce obtained by two Eng- 
lish persons m a foreign country The nominal con- 
fusion between these two branches of law is removed by 
adopting the convenient classification of law into 1 Public 
International Law, 2 Municipal Law (a) Internal Law, 
(b) Private International Law 

Conflict of laws, then, is distinctly a part of the 
Municipal law and no two countries in the world can be 
found to possess an identical set of rules of conflict of laws 
Conflict of laws from its nomenclature conceives of 
the existence of more than one system of laws just as 
Private International Law conceives of the existence of 
more than one State or country The question that im- 
mediately presents itself is whether for the purposes of 
conflict of laws, every country in the world meets an alike 
treatment, or its laws accorded an uniform degree of 
respect from the rest, or has any discrimination of any 
nature been allowed to creep in this sphere The following 
lines of Phillimore, whose conception about the nature of 
this subject, though definitely defective and different from 
modern writers on the subject, depicts a true picture of 


" 76 , at pp, 22-23' 
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the position of different States m relation to conflict of 
laws in the Western countries 

“Nevertheless, there are exceptional restrictions, which 
limit, in a Commonwealth of States, the application of this 
principle of a Common Law, they grow out of the reason 
and nature of the thing These exceptional restric- 

tions partake of a political and of a moral and religious 
character for International Comity, like International 
Law, can only exist m its lowest degree among Independ- 
ent States, m its next degree among Independent Civilized 
States, and in its highest degree among Independent 
Christian States With respect to Exceptional Ees- 

trictions arising from Moral and Eeligious consideratiops, 
no Foreign Law which en]oins or sanctions an institution, 
custom, or practice, at variance with the immutable Laws 
of Eight written by the finger of God on the heart of man 
or with those which have been the subject of His express 
Eevelation can be admitted into a Christian State 

This distinction among various countries in the inter- 
communion of States for the purposes of conflict of laws, 
IS presented by Dicey by qualifying ‘country’ with the 
word ‘civilized’ He explains ‘civilized’ in these words 
“This term is of necessity a vague one, it may for our 
present purposes be treated as including any of the Christi- 
an States of Europe, as well as any country colonized or 
governed by such European State, and any non-Christian 
State, at least in so far as it is governed on the principles 
recognized by the Christian Stales of Europe ”® 

“England, France, Mexico, the United States, 
Turkey and British India, in so far as governed by British 
Law, are civilized countries, and so is U S S E despite 
Abyssmia, Afghanistan, the Hedjaz, even 


Pliillimore, International Laio Vol IV, 1851 ed. a.t pb 
-IS 

8 Dicey, Conflict of Laws, 1932 ed at p 23 
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Persia and China are not civilized States within the 
meaning of this rule 

Giving the reasons for such distmction the learned 
author proceeds “The reason why the rule as to recogni- 
tion of acquired rights is limited, so as to apply to civilized 
countries only, is that the willingness of one State to give 
effect to the rights gamed under the laws of other States 
depends upon the existence of a similarity m principle 
between the legal and moral notions prevailing under 
different communities Rules of the choice of law can 
exist among nations which have reached a similar stage of 
civilization 

Prom the above quotations the mclusion of India, 
nay British India, in the inter-communion of States with 
England for the purposes of conflict of laws, as also the 
limitations of this inclusion, is abundantly clear The 
ground of this inclusion is given by Philhmore in much 
the same words as Dicey with perhaps a narrower limita- 
tion “But a Christian State may possess a Heathen 
dependency, which it allows to continue under its own 
laws, and then, if the last Court of A^ppeal he in the 
Christian mother State, it must recognize the Heathen 
Law, even in case of marriage 

So also in Re Tootals Truats,^^ Chitty J , following 
Lord Stowell’s celebrated judgment in The Indian Chief, 
in laying down an exception in case of China, with regard 
to the general rule of the conflict of laws in England for 
the acquisition of the domicile of choice observed “The 
difference between the religion, laws, manners and customs 
of the governing community, may, as I have already pomt- 
ed out, be such as to raise a strong presumption agamst 

B 7b 8 Whether the abolition of Capitulation Clauses in 
China on the 11th Jan , 1948, makes any clifteience m this sphere 
is not flee from doubt 
10 li 7, at p 14 

(1883) 23 Oh D 532, at pp 538-539 
1^ 3 Rob Adm 29 
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the individual becoming domiciled m a particular country, 
but there is no authority that I am aware of in English 
law that an individual can become domiciled as a member 
of a community which is not the community possessing 
supreme or sovereign territorial power There may be, 
and indeed are, numerous examples of particular sects or 
communities residing within a territory governed by parti- 
cular laws applicable to them specially British India 
affords a familiar illustration of this proposition But the 
special laws applicable to sects or communities are not laws 
of their own enactment, they are merely parts of the law 
of the governing community ” 

Similar exceptions may be noted in the conflict of laws 
rules in America, which have considerable similarity with 
those in England Spear J , delivering the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Maine in Mather v Cunningham^'' 
after a review of all the relevant cases sums up the conclu- 
sion which these cases tend to “That is, an American 
may marry a Chinese woman, establish his business upon 
Chinese soil, accumulate a fortune there, raise a family, 
and declare his intentions of ever remaining, yet the influ- 
ence of religion and customs of the community in which 
he has chosen to live and die is presumed to be so repug- 
nant to the idea of Western civilization as to rebut all evi- 
dence of intention, however conclusive 

Such discrimmations among the States, though, to a 
certain degree and of a certain nature, a matter of practi- 
cal necessity, must, in the best regards for justice, be reduc- 
ed to the possible minimum It is necessary to observe the 
gradual minimisation of this distinction due not only to the 
progress of other States but also due to the evolution of a 
common unit of measurement of civilization In view of 
such tendencies, Dicey realizes, the necessity of qualifying 


13 [1909] 105 Me 32G 

11 Humble, Casei> on Conflict of Laws, 1932 ed , ji 73 
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his aforesaid criterion of civilization by adding that “The 
proposition is simply an af&rmative and limited statement, 
it neither af&rms nor denies anything to the recognition of 
rights acquired under the laws of countries which are not 
in this sense civihzed 

The observations of Spear J , in Mather v Cun- 
mgham,'-^ exhibit a similar tendency in the history of con- 
flict of laws of America “In this enlightened age the 
doctrine of immiscibility cannot be accorded such weight as 
to establish a legal presumption against all other evidence 
tending to prove animus In American jurisprudence, at 
least, It should be allowed to slumber with Quaker persecu- 
tion, Salem witchcraft, and other kindred dogmas Since 
the dictum of immiscibility was first declared, the world has 
experienced a revolution touching the national, commer- 
cial, and trade relations between the nations of the East 
and those of the West 

Conflict of laws is different in different countries 
The unification of the rules as obtained in various countries 
IS perhaps an ideal never to be achieved Some of the 
prmciples applied by various systems of jurisprudence are 
so conflicting that they often lead to absurd results This 
may be illustrated by an example of the difference of the 
rules in relation to marriage, which leads to the unfortu- 
nate result that the same two persons are deemed married 
in one jurisdiction but unmarried in another 

Mrs K L and Captain H L were British subjects 
married and domiciled in England Mrs K L instituted 
a suit U/S,9 of the Indian Divorce Act of 1869 for dissolu- 
tion of her marriage on the ground that her husband had 
been guilty of adultery and cruelty The court being satis- 
fied that the petitioner resided in British India at that time 
and that the matrimonial offence complained of was com- 
mitted within the limits of its jurisdiction, passed a decree 


n. 8 , 
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of divorce Now according to the conflict of laws rules 
in England, the competence to grant a valid decree of 
divorce rests exclusively with the court of domicil of the 
parties In England, therefore, this decree of divorce 
would be invalid and inoperative with the result that the 
spouses continued to retain the status of husband and wife 
in England while they were not so in British India Now 
if one of the spouses were in England, he (or she) could 
not afford to contract another marriage and if he (or she) 
did it, he (or she) would be charged of bigamy, while the 
other, if in British India, would be free to contract a 
second marriage 

Such a position arose between these two countries for 
the first time in 1921,^® but this hardship arising out of the 
difference of rules between these two countries was finally 
remedied by the legislation of 1926 Such remedies, 
however, cannot be worked out, when the difference exists 
or arises between two independent countries 

Conflict of laws rules in India are uncertain The 
case-law on the subject is almost ml, a good deal of 
topics are entirely blank, and the few cases that are 
available do not lead to the evolution of a coherent set of 
rules, Some of the rules, e upon jurisdiction, 
foreign judgments, succession and marriage, etc , 
definitely framed upon those of England, have been 
incorporated m statutory enactments. English text- 
books and case-law have been copiously cited and almost 
invariably accepted and similar rules adopted in this 
country But it mfist not then be supposed that this 
branch of the law is identical in the two countries It 
would not, at the same time, be wrong to say that they 
are, for the most part, the same The difference, 
wherever it occurs, often arises only when a positive 

Keyes v Keyes and Gray, 37 T L E 499 

Indian Divorce Act, and live Indian and Colonial Divorce 
Jnnsdichon Aof, 
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legislation stands m the way of the courts in India and 
prevents them from adopting the English rules 

Thus Sir Shadi Lai C J , while refusing to adopt 
the English conflict of laws rule of jurisdiction in case 
of a decree of divorce in Lee v Lee,^^ said, “ As I 
have already said, the Indian Divorce Act, which does 
not in any way transgress the limits imposed upon the 
legislative authority of the Grovernor-General-m- Council, 
contains a definite rule founding jurisdiction on residence, 
and that rule must be obeyed The Indian Courts have 
no other alternative and they cannot allow themselves to be 
swayed by any consideration derived from a comparative 
study of the laws of other countries or by an argument 
based upon inconvenience ” 

So also Oldfield J , m Z Nara/yanOi Moothad v The 
Cochin Sirkdrd-^ while declining to adopt the English rule 
of voluntary submission to jurisdiction, observed, “ .1 

do not consider whether the course of his pleading did, in 
fact, amount to waiver or not, because in my opinion the 
recognition of cases of waiver, as excepted from the 
ordinary provision of International law as understood in 
England, cannot be imported into the clear language of the 
Indian Code ” 

There may be some illustrations wherem the courts in 
India, when free from legislative fetter, have critically 
examined English rules of conflict of laws upon their 
merits and their suitability to the conditions of British 
India, but they must be very rare mdeed 

A comparative study of the evolution and develop- 
ment of this branch of law in England and m India 
presents some striking differences between the two 
countries 

In reference to the origin, it might be submitted that 
British India has not used that cautiousness in importing 

18 (1924) J h . 5 Lah 147, at p 177 
10 (1916) 7 L R ,m Mad 661, at p 66^, 

P. 5 
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foreign rules of the conflict of laws, which England had 
done in its turn 

Westlake traces the origin of this sub3ect in England 
as follows 

“Its (English) statute book, and the writing of those 
of its early sages whose names are revered as those of the 
law itself, are almost entirely blank on the head of foreign 
laws and judgments, but maxims have been adopted by the 
courts by means of which an extensive and tolerably 
consistent jurisprudence has been built up . . . , whence 

the maxims adopted in England were derived, and what 
was the justification for adopting them, are not yet merely 
of historical or speculative importance The maxims 
adopted in England on questions of private international 
law were derived from those which prevailed on the 
continent . As little must it be supposed that the 
system, such as it was, was imported wholesale into 
England. Certain parts of it, which suited the national 
temper or some peculiarity of English law, were eagerly 
seized on. Thus the principle of the lew situs, or the real 
statute, was m harmony with the importance attached to 
landed property. . . On the other hand, the English 
Courts were extremely backward in admitting a personal 
law of status and capacity, dependent on domicile, doubt- 
less because the personal forum, which lies at the root of 
personal law, was not conceived m England, as already 
mentioned, to depend so much on a durable tie between 
the judge and his justiciable as on the defendant’s casual 
presence within the territory 

There are strong and cogent reasons to suggest that 
British India has not been alive to the necessity of a critical 
analysis before ushermg in a foreign conflict of laws rule, 
and it might be safely contended that while the continental 
maxims or rules of private international law have filtered 


10 , 
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through the English notions of suitability, convenience and 
adaptability in England, English rules of conflict of laws 
have been allowed to flow m India inconsiderately. It 
might, by way o-f an illustration, be suggested that any 
such considerations in India would have resulted in the 
rule of personal law of status and capacity like the 
continental countries, in contrast to the Anglo-SaKon 
countries which have chosen the law of domicil in these 
matters Such, indeed, appears to have been the tendency 
m some of the earlier cases 

With reference to the development of this subject, the 
striking difference is that in England this branch of the 
law has been allowed to grow and develop by judges and 
jurists, with as little legislative interference as possible, 
while in India the tendency has been just the reverse. 

Story, in his commentaries on the conflict of laws,®^ 
while observing that the practice of developing this system 
of law differs in different States, according to the organiza- 
tion of the departments of the government of each says 
“In England and America the courts of justice have 
hitherto exercised the same authority m the most ample 
manner, and the Legislatures have in no mstance (it is 
believed) m either country interfered to provide any 
positive regulations The common law of both countries 
has been expanded to meet the exigencies of the times as 
they have arisen, and so far as the practice of nations or 
the 'JUS gentium privatum, has been supposed to furnish 
any general principle, it has been followed out 

Afterwards, speaking of the diflflculty of applying the 
positive rules laid down by the contmental jurists, he 
says, “ . . there is, mdeed, great truth in these remarks 
of Mr Justice Porter, speaking for the Supreme Court of 

20 a. I’ernandez v Domingo de Silva 2 Ben. SDR SIT 
Durand v Bollard 5 Ben SDR. 176 

21 §§ 2S, 34 

22 Humble, Cases on Conflict of Laws, 1933 ed. at p. 3. 
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Louisiana ‘They have attempted to go too far, to define 
and fix that which cannot, in the nature of things, be 
defined and fixed They seem to have forgotten that they 
wrote on a question which touched the comity of nations, 
and that that comity is, and ever must be, uncertain, that 
it must necessarily depend on a variety of circumstances, 
which cannot be reduced to any certain rule’-^^ 

The above observation is in reference to the continental 
jurists claiming to lay down a common system of conflict 
of laws for various countries, but it is, it may be submitted, 
equally applicable in relation to the conflict of laws of a 
particular countTy, more so when it is in the initial stages 
of formation and crystallisation 

So also Phillimore, speaking m high terms of the way 
in which this branch of English jurisprudence has develop- 
ed, remarks' “And it may be observed that this branch of 
jurisprudence has been, and is being, more scientifically 
developed than others, by judges and by jurists. It is a 
matter for rejoicing that it has escaped the Procrustean 
treatment of positive legislation, and has been allowed to 
gtow to its fair proportions under the influence of that 
science which works out of conscience, reason, and 
experience, the great problem of Law or Civil Justice 
It might, therefore, appear clear that conflict of laws 
rules cannot, from their nature, generally be stated in 
absolute terms and their incorporation in the curt 
language of a positive legislation is not only wrong in 
prmciple but to some extent unworkable m practice It 
can never be complete in itself The defect may be 
illustrated in reference to the provision in the Code of Civil 
Procedure in India with regard to the conclusiveness of 
foreign judgments, which was not only initially framed in 


28 § 28 

II 22, at pp. 2-3 
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conformity (extending, perhaps, to cover even the doubt- 
ful exceptions) with the then English rules of conflict of 
laws, but which has at times been amended to keep pace 
with the English law on the point One of the clauses 
under which the court is competenr to refuse recognition 
to or enter into the merits of a foreign judgment is — 
“Where it appears on the face of the proceedings to be 
founded on an incorrect view of international law or a 
refusal to recognize the law of British India in cases m 
which such law is applicable 

The corresponding clause [s 14, (b)] under the Act 
of 1882 was “If it appears on the face of the proceedings 
to be founded on an mcorrect view of international law or 
of any law in force m British India/’ 

Mulla^'^ commenting upon this part of the amendment 
remarks that this alteration is only verbal But it may be 
submitted that the alteration is quite material The scope 
of defence to a foreign judgment under the amended clause 
has been appreciably curtailed, and has now been confined, 
at the most, to one specific branch of the municipal law of 
British India, while formerly it appertained to the whole 
Without proceedmg, on the one hand, to lay exactly 
the English law on the point, or, on the other, to demarcate 
precisely the length to which the meaning of this or other 
relevant clauses might be extended consistently with their 
language, it nught be readily submitted that the English 
rule corresponding to this clause has distinctly undergone 
a change This may be ascertained by reference to any 
standard book on the subject or a review of case-law on 
the point Westlake and Eoote may, however, be chosen 
to support it, for the convenience which their language 
affords in establishing the proposition 

“It has been said that where English law was proper- 
ly applicable to the decision of the foreign suit, and the 

01 (c), S 13, of Act V of 1908 
27 Civil Piocedure Code, 1934 ed , p 92 
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foreign court has mistaken that law, the English court 
must not enforce its judgment, also that the same result 
follows when the foreign court selected for the decision of 
the suit before it, the law of a country which was not 
applicable according to the maxims of private international 
law as received m England But these views have become 
discredited in proportion as the idea has gained ground 
that the obligation to obey a foreign judgment is based on 
the competence of the court . .”2® 

“It has been stated that a foreign judgment will be 
reviewed here, if based upon an erroneous interpretation 
either of private international law or of English law, but 
the latter decisions clearly show that this is a misappre- 
hension There can be no difference, in the words of 
Blackburn, J , between a mistake made by a foreign court 
as to English law, and any other mistake, unless it is to be 
said that a defence which is easily proved is to be admitted, 
but that one which would give the court much trouble to 
investigate is to be rejected, and accordingly, no foreign 
judgment can be impeached by showing that it was wrong- 
ly arrived at. Nor does it make any difference that the 
error alleged appears on the face of the proceedings 

As against these may be cited some extracts from the 
judgment of Rangnekar and Macklin, JJ , in the very 
interesting case of Malla'ppa Yellappa Bennur v 
Raghvendra Shamrao Deshpande,^^ with the only object 
of affording a contrast with English law The decision, 
as based upon a specific provision of law, is quite correct, 
but, in principle, it is not sound, though the judgment 
itself, in its results, could be otherwise based on other 
grounds 


3B Ib. 20, at pp 411-412 

Eoote’s Pnvate International Jw'ispmdence, 1914 ed , at 
pp 522-520 
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“Apart from this, however, the last contention on 
behalf of the appellant is, in our opinion, conclusive of the 
question raised in this case. The appellant contends that 
this second judgment of the Savanur Court is founded on 
a complete disregard of mternational law in that it has 
Ignored ‘the principle of submission’ which is recognized 
by all civilized countries and which confers upon a foreign 
court jurisdiction over a foreigner. A foreign judg- 
ment is impeachable for breach of any of tHe conditions 
specified in S 13 Rule 106 in Dicey is in these words 
(p 453) . ‘A foreign judgment may be held invalid when 
the court pronouncing the judgment refuses to give such 
recognition to the law of other nations as is required by the 
principles of the conflict of laws ’ ” 

With regard to Dicey’s Rule 106, referred to by their 
Lordships, it may be humbly suggested that while the rule 
itself, being coucEed in an elastic language, is appreciably 
different from the specific provision of Indian law, the 
commentary to the rule tends to modify this rule to an 
appreciable degree and brmgs it, more or less, into 
conformity with the extract from Westlake and Foote 
quoted above 

The following submissions, in addition to those 
appearing from the above extracts of Westlake and Foote, 
may be made agamst the exception engrafted on the ground 
of an incorrect view of mternational law International 
law, as pointed out in In re Queensland Merc Co is 
part of the law of The court which adopts it Private 
international law, as stated before, is essentially a part of 
the municipal law of every country An incorrect view 
of International Law or of private international law would 
mean, therefore, only an incorrect view of the municipal 
law of the adjudicating court There is no exception to 

81 (1892), 1 Ch 219 

32 See also Lord Mansfield in Holman y, Johnson (1775), 1 
Oowp., 341, 343, 
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the recognition of a foreign 3udginent on account of its 
being based upon an incorrect view of its own law (foreign 
court-. How far, in principle, these two are reconcilable 
with each other, hardly needs an enquiry 

As to other errors of fact or law, including an error 
of the law of the court wherein a foreign judgment is in 
issue, as affecting the validity of a foreign judgment, it 
would be well to refer to the review of the underlying 
principle by Cheshire 

“When, however, it was established that the enforce- 
ment of a foreign judgment depended upon whether or not 
a legal obligation had been imposed on the defendant, the 
first view, that the merits of a foreign decision are open to 
review m England became untenable. It would stultify 
this doctrine of obligation if the English court were to 
arrogate to itself the liberty to examime whether the foreign 
court ought in the circumstances to have imposed an 
obligatoin upon the defendant . It is now established 
beyond any doubt that in an action on a foreign judgment 
the English court is not entitled to investigate the propriety 
of the proceedmgs in the foreign court . . . It is now 

decided that such a mistake (as to English law) does not 
excuse the defendant from performing an obligation that 
has been laid upon him by the foreign judgment 

The object, in referring to the specific provision of law 
in India in reference to foreign judgments, is not so much 
a desire to invite the attention of the Legislature to the 
defect that is now distmctly visible, or to suggest to the 
Legislature to consider whether or not it is opportune to 
take steps to remedy this defect, as to emphasise that the 
presence of that particular section in our municipal code, 
prevents the judges from tempering the rules of conflict of 
laws with such modifications as, might keep them in 


Cheshire, Pnvate International haw 3.938 ed , at pp GIG 
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conformity with the very foundation upon which they have 
been erected 

The abuses of codification of conflict of laws rules may 
be further illustrated with reference to S 5 of the Indian 
succession Act of 1925 as also of 1865 which definitely 
accejits the doctrine of renvoi S 5(2) read with the 
illustration (ii) clearly shows that this section is based 
upon the decision of Collier v B.ivaz‘*®'‘ in which Sir 
Herbert Jenner in the course of his ]udgment said that the 
English court must consider itself sitting in Belgium 
under the particular circumstances of the case ’ The 
result is that while in England and elsewhere the doctrine 
of renvoi’ has produced i mm ense literature on the subject, 
m India the Legislature has cut down the very scope for 
the evolution of any literature It may be noted that the 
decision in The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs v 
Charlesworth Pilling Co though delivered independent- 
ly of and without reference to the above enactment, renvoi 
has been unequivocally accepted in India 

In reference to the formation of this subject, it may 
be noted that m England, in the /^bsence of any express 
legislation or precedent, judges are supposed to be guided 
by considerations of “convenience, equity and public 
policy, while in India the guiding maxim has been 
‘justice, equity and good consience The latter un- 
doubtedly is the nobler and more in consonance -with the 
prmciples of justice, but it is doubtful whether the use of 
this maxim in this sphere is conscious, and it may be point- 
ed out that unless adopted uniformly by all the States, it 
will always prove injurious to the subject of the State or 
States that adopt it 

(1841) 2 Curt 855 
(1901) L E , 28 I A 121 
S3'' Dicey, Conflict of Laws, 1932 eel , at p 10 
S3'’ Lucas Y, Lucas T. L, B, 32 Cal 187. 
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In India there are more than 600 Indian States, whose 
rulers are known as protected princes It might have 
been a matter of some difficulty in defining exactly the 
precise relation of the Indian States, m general, to the 
Suzerain Power, it might still be a difficult task to 
predicate the least change in that relation which might 
grant them an International personality It has, however, 
always been an easy affair to deny them the International 
status, as ordinarily understood for the purposes of Public 
International Law “But for purposes other than those 
mvolving public international relationships, and more 
specially with regard to matters fallmg within the sphere 
of private international jurisprudence, these Native States 
of India, are considered separate political communities 
possessing an independent civil, criminal, and fiscal 
jurisdiction 

(In Statham v Statham and Gaekwar of Barodaf^'^ 
which was a petition in England for the dissolution of 
marriage with the respondent on grounds of adultery of 
the respondent with the co-respondent, Bargrave Dean, J , 
observed, “ ‘But,^though His Highness is thus not 
independent, he exerci^s as ruler of his State various 
attributes of sovereignty, including internal sovereignty, 
which is not derived from British law, but is inherent m 
the rulmg chief of Baroda, subject, however, to the 
suzerainty of His Majesty the King in England . 
Grotius, Pufendorf, and Vattel agree that in unequal 
alliances, the inferior power remams a sovereign State 
Its subjects, or citizens own allegiance only to their own 
sovereign In my opmion this aptly states 'the true 

status of the present Gaekwar of Baroda , and it 

follows that His Highness by international law is not cap- 

3-* Wlieaton's BlemenU of Infeniattonal Law Vol I 6th ed 
Iw Keith at p 105 

[19121 P 92 at pp. 96-96 

80 Quoted frora. India Office Certificate, 
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able of being made a co-respondent ^ and his name must 
be struck out as a co-respondent 

The word ‘country’ has, for the purposes of conflict 
of laws, a distinct meaning It must in this sense be 
distinguished from its other and more popular significa- 
tion 

“A country m the political sense of the word, means 
‘the whole of the territory sub]ect to one soveieign power,’ 
such as France, Italy, or the Tlnited States To a country 
m this sense the term ‘realm’ or ‘State’ is often applied 
A country in the legal sense of the word, means ‘a territory, 
which (whether it constitutes the whole or part only of 
the territory subject to one sovereign) is the whole of a 
territory subj’ect to one system ot law’ such, for example, 
as England, Scotland, or Northern Ireland, or as each of 
the States which collectively make up the United States 
For the term ‘country’ m this sense of the word, there is 
no satisfactory English substitute 

Thus “British Empire, while constituting one country, 
realm, or State m the political sense of the term country, 
consists of a large number of countries in the legal sense 
of the word, since England, Scotland, the Irish Free State, 
Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man, the different Domi- 
nions, pioviiices. States, colonies, protectorates, etc , are in 
this sense separate countries or law districts, The Indian 
Succession Act, 1925 (No XXXIX) treats India as a umt 
for purposes of domicil, but m most matters the provinces 
are quite distinct units, and so are the Indian States . 

In Slimk Atliam Sahib v Lkivud Sahib, wherein the 
learned counsel for the appellant contended that rules of 
private international law apply only to judgments of 
foreign independent States and not to that of a country 
which is subject to the same sovereignty as the country m 

•*'*' Dicey, Conflict of Laws, 1932 eel , dt pp 52-53 
Ih , 37 

sa (1909) ILR 32 Mail 469, at p 471. 
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which the judgment m question is sued upon, their Lord- 
ships (Munro, and Eahim, JJ ) said, “The Ceylone court 
being outside the limits of British India is a foreign court 
as defined by S 2 CPC (Act XIV of 1882) and its 
judgments are foreign judgments And we are not aware 
that the validity of a foreign judgment, when it is obtained 
in the forum of a country with a system of administration 
and judicature separate and distmct from that of a 
country in which it is sued upon, though bpth the countries 
may owe allegiance to the same sovereign, is, apart from 
special legislation, regulated by rules different from those 
which regulate the operation of other foreign judg- 
ments 

Referring to Kassim Mamoo'jee v Isuf Mahomed 
Sulhraan,*'^ their Loidshrps proceeded, “This is a direct 
authority negativing the appellant’s position and it seems 
that no doubt was ever entertained that for the purposes 
of private international law two provinces, part of the 
same Empire, may be treated as foreign to each other 
Under the existing laws and the administration of 
justice in British India, the cases involv ing questions of 
conflict of laws as between the provinces, must be rare, but 
they are none the less distinct units An example of this 
may be had from the case of Lachmi Narain and Another 
V Fateh Bahadur Szngh and 'Another “ 

This was a smt by the appellant for the specific 
performance of the contract for the sale of a house in 
Cawnpore The respondent F B S admitted the claim but 
the Court of Wards which had assumed the supermtendence 
of his person and property prior to the contract took the 
position that F .B S was incapable of entering into any 
contract in respect of the house. This house, however, 
was not included in the list of property submitted hj F B S 
to the Court of Wards 
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The learned counsel for the appellant contended firstly 
that the order, declaring assumption of the charge of the 
estate oi F.B S made under Act No XVII of 1876 which 
was an Act which extended only to the territories which 
were under the administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, cannot in law apply to property situated outside 
the local extent of that Act e ,Oudh), and secondly, that 
F B B was competent in law to contract and to sell the 
house 

Their Lordships (Knox and Blair, JJ), deciding 
against the appellant, met this argument thus inter aha 
“ It would seem, therefore, to be a well established 
principle m England that the personal incapacity of an 
individual to contract depends on the law of the place 
where the contracting party is domiciled If by the law 
of this place, he is incapable of entering into a contract, 
any so-called contract entered into by him is invalid, even 
outside the limits within which the law of his domicil 
extends If this be the case where there is conflict of laws 
between two countries, how much stronger is the present 
case where no such conflict exists, where the law as it runs 
in the North-Western Provmces is practically word for 
word the same running in the province of Oudh In the 
particular case before us, Ch F B S was midoubtedly by 
the law prevailing in Oudh incapable of entering into any 
contract with reference to the property under the 
superintendence of the Court of Wards, and upon the 
principle above set out, that incapacity would extend to 
contracts or so-called contracts entered into by him, 
though they relate to property situate outside the local 
limits of the province of Oudh 

With regard to Indian States in particular, it may 
at once be stated on good authority that they have always 
been treated as separate and distinct entities by the British 
Indian courts as also its Legislatures The more interest- 
mg pomt that remains for mvestigation is how far have 
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the Indian States been recognized as competent units for 
the purposes of inter-communion with British India in 
relation to conflict of laws, or m other words, how far has 
British India, basing its idea of discrinunation upon the 
aforesaid classification of Phillimore or Dicey of some 
States being uncivilized or upon the deficiency of their judi- 
cial organisations, refused to grant them the status as it has 
allowed, among other countries, to foreign possessions in 
India, e g , Pondicherry A review of the case-law on the 
pomt exhibits a decreasing reluctance on the part of 
British India to accede to the Indian States the position 
of a fuU or fit grown country for reposing that amount of 
confidence which is necessary for admitting any other and 
different country in inter-oommunion with itself in ques- 
tions of conflict of laws This leads Dicey to remark that 
“Some of the latter (meaning Indian States) are as yet in- 
sufficiently modern in judicial organisation as to be treated 
in matters of jurisdiction precisely on the same footing as 
are the provinces, either m India itself or m other 
countries The qualification of the position by ‘in 
matters of jurisdiction’ ajipears quite significant 

The position of Indian States in general in relation 
to questions of conflict of laws m British India may be 
considered under three heads 

(1) The State as an organisation (a) Its laws m 
other words, recognition of rights acquired under the laws 
of those States, (b) Its judgments, 

(2) Its ruler , 

(3) (Its subjects 

1 (a) With regard to the laws of Indian States, 

It may be definitely stated that they have over 
received due recognition and the rights accruing under 
them have been invariably recognized and protected The 


ZS 37, at pp 63-i64. 
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courts in British India do not seem to have hesitated to 
have recourse to the laws of Indian States, where the cir- 
cumstances of the case necessitated it or the conflict of 
laws rules demanded it 

The following case may be cited to illustrate and sup- 
port the contention 

Sirdar Sujan SmgJi v Ganga Ram and Another 
This appeal arose out of a suit to recover money which the 
plaintiff as suiety for the defendant had been compelled to 
pay upon the defendants’ breach of contract with the inde- 
pendent State of Bhawalpur The defendants denied 
that they had authorized the plaintiff to be their surety 
and that they had committed any breach of contract which 
3ustified the State in rescinding the contract It appeared 
that the whole arrangement had been made within the State 
of Bhawalpur, the authorities of which had put an end to 
the contract and enforced payment by the plaintiff 
According to the law of British India there was not a 
valid contract of guarantee, as there was no privity of 
contract between the principal debtor, the creditor and 
the surety The question was whether the law as obtam- 
ed in British India or that of Bhawalpur should govern 
the case Held — 'that the paities must be considered to 

have contracted according to the liabilities that would be 
incurred at Bhawalpur, being the Urn loot condractus, and 
not with a view to the law of British India, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover 

As regards the second contention of the defendants, 
Lindsay, J of the Chief Court, thought he was precluded 
from enquiring into this question as a matter of fact, bemg 
of opinion that the act of the State of Bhawalpur in res- 
cmdmg the contract was one which the civil court was 
bound m law to accept without further question, Bhawal- 
pur being an independent State 
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Sir Eichard Couch, in delivering the judgment of the 
Privy Council, observed, “ The contract under -which 
the plaintiff became surety, and which is the contract that 
must really be considered in this case, was made in 
Bhawalpur, and the parties must be considered to have 
made it according to the liabilities incurred there Their 
Lordshijis do not concur m the view that when the surety 
comes to enforce his rights against the principal, the law of 
British India is to be looked at They must see what was 
in the contemplation of the parties when they entered into 
the contract at Bhawalpur It (the contract) was 

put an end to by a power which neither the defendants 
nor the ]-)laintiff the surety, could dispute Moreover, 
if their Lordships, had thought it necessary to go into the 
question whether Colonel Michin (political agent) was 
justified m what he did there was evidence 

(b) The greatest distrust shown in the Indian 
States has been m reference to their judgments The 
practice had of long been established in British India to 
permit suits on foreign judgments,*^ but an exception was 
taken in case of foreign judgments of Indian States, and 
suits on such judgments were accordingly refused Melvill, 

J , in Bhamm Shankar Shevakram v Pursadra Kalidas,^^' 
where the foreign judgment of Baroda State was in 
question, recorded the following reasons for his discrimina- 
tion between the judgments of Indian States and other 
foreign judgments- 

‘Tt (the Court) can feel no confidence that it is domg 
justice between the parties, except in so far, as such 
confidence is based upon its general belief that the tribunals 
of the foreign State ordmanly conduct judicial enquiries 


Evm Ppw to the CmJ Fioreduie Code of 1869 see Mac- 
pherson ^ Civil I rocednrc Code, 2ncl erl , p 299, see also 8 iJ A 
III Sel Eep 111 aarl (1865) 4 C TP 72 108 
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With intelligence and integrity Are we justified in repos- 
ing such confidence in the tribunals of N'ative States 
Some courts in Native States may be sufficiently well 
constituted, and their proceedings sufficiently well conduct- 
ed, to entitle their judgments to respect, but this is noto 
riously not so in regard to other States, and indeed, must 
be regarded as the exception rather than the rule Our 
courts are not in a position to draw distinctions, which 
would necessarily be invidious and not necessarily correct, 
between the courts of different Native States 

The Madras High Court took exception to the 
relevancy of such a distinction in Sama Rayar v 
Annamalai ChettiA° and Kindersley, J , remarked , “The 
learned judges in the Bombay case draw a distinction be- 
tween a judgment of a French Court and that of a Native 
State, but we are not aware of any principle of law upon 
which such a distinction could be maintained According 
to the Code of Civil Procedure, S 2 . , and no distmc- 

tion IS made in any part of the Code between the judgment 
of a French Court and that of a court of a Native 
State. . . 

An outlet for sinking these two conflicting rulings was 
found by the Legislature by amending the existing law*’ 
m the year 1888*® by which it was declared that when a 
suit is instituted in a British Indian Court on the basis of 
a foreign judgment that court is not precluded from 
inquiring mto the merits of the case if the judgment is that 
of certain Asiatic and African courts, and the question 
was set at rest by the decision of the Privy Council in the 
Faridkot Case*® in which their Lordships held that there 
was no ground for supposing that no suit will lie upon the 
judgment of a recognized foreign Indian State 

S 14, Act XIV of 1882 

48 S 5, Act VII of 1888 

49 Sirdar Gurdydl Singh v Rajah of Faridhot fl894j A. C. 


670 . 
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The distinction, however, between the foreign judg- 
ments of Euroiie or America or those attached to European 
settlements m India and the foreign courts m Indian States 
continued to exist in view of the amendment, and while 
no inquiry into the merits could be or were held in the 
case of the former, the judgments of Indian States were 
frequently entered into upon merits,®® to test whether the 
judgment was correct and sound over and above the general 
and uniform tests of its bemg valid 

The provisions of this section*® could not be invoked 
by the defendant as of right, but it was discretionary with 
the Court to see whether or not, having regard to the 
constitution of that foreign court, any further mquiry was 
needed than what could be made upon the material afford- 
ed by the judgment of that Court 

The amendment of 1888*® was repealed by the Civil 
Procedure Code of 1908, and all foreign judgments now 
stand on equal footing 

The distmction between the judgments of Indian 
States and any other foreign judgments could not be 
justified especially for the following reasons 

(i) When British India and Indian States possessed 

identical legal and moral notions and also a 
similar stage and nature of civilization, the 
discrimination could only be arbitrary 

(ii) Indian States, as previously observed, had 

been admitted into the inter-communion of 
British India with other States for a long 
time If their laws could be recognized, and 
the rights accruing through those laws could 
be protected, there must be little justification 
for refusing to accord the same to their 
judgments imless, of course, vitiated by a 


(1898) I L R 21, All , 17 
(1891) I L, R, I5j Mad., 83. 
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general and well recognized flaw Such 
qualified recognition of States with reference 
to conflict of laws could not be justified on 
any sound principle of law 
(ill) Eecognition of foTeign judgments by permit- 
ting a suit upon them is based upon the 
theory of obligation, which does not warrant 
any enquiry into the merits of a foreign 
judgment The practice of malang an ex- 
ception m case of judgments of Indian States 
appears all the more surprising when one 
looks to the Civil Procedure Code of 1908®^ 
as also of 1882,®® dealmg with arbitration 
without the intervention of the Court, which 
is based upon the highest application of the 
theory of obligation and estoppel It might 
be stated that a party interested in the award 
may, at his option, avail himself of the 
summary remedy provided by those provi- 
sions to enforce the award, or he may bring 
a regular suit®^ to enforce the award All 
the defences available to the defendant are 
covered by “fraud” and “against natural 
justice ” The defendant is not competent to 
raise a third, because it is well established 
that the arbitrator is the sole and final judge 
of all questions, not only of fact but of law 
^ The Court would, in all these cases, say to 
the party seeking to resist the award “You 
have constituted your own tribunal, you are 
bound by its decision 

ns Paras 20-21, Sch II 

53 Ss 626-526 

54 (1906) I L R 3S, Cal 881 

56 Per Williams, I m Hodi/lnuon v Fume (1857) 3 0 B 
N S , 189, at p 202 
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Another relevant section with regard to foreign judg- 
ments of Indian States is S 44,®“ which empowers the 
Governor-General-in-Council to declare by notification in 
the Gazette of India such of the Indian States whose judg- 
ments may be enforced directly by execution, without 
undergomg the process of bringiug a suit on that judg- 
ment The controversies raging round this section are 
now settled All the defences that are available under 
S 13“® are available in this case as well This is a 
privilege to Indian States only 

2 "Foreign States, and those persons in them who 
are called sovereigns, whether his title be emperor, king, 
grand duke, or any other, and whether their power in their 
States be absolute, or limited, cannot be sued in England 
on their obligations, whether ex contiactu, quasi ex 
contractu or ex delicto 

This immunity from the process of the court is based 
upon “considerations of comity and of the highest ex- 
pediency (which) require that conduct of States, 
whether in transactions with other States, or with indi- 
viduals, whether their own citizens, or foreign citizens, 
should not be called in question by the tribunals of other 
j'urisdiction 

The immunity from jurisdiction also applies to 
ambassadors or other diplomatic agents representing a 
foreign sovereign and accredited to the crown, and extends 
to the suite of such ambassador or diplomatic agent, the 
only exception being m case of a person belonging to thq 
suite of any diplomatic agent, when he engages, in trade 
and in that case he is amenable to the jurisdiction 

There are certain well recognized exceptions to this 
immunity of sovereigns and their diplomatic agents 

Civil Procedure Code (Act V) of 1908 

(1926) SC. W N ,785 

Westla.ke, Piivate International Law, 1912 eel., at p. 271 
58 Pitt Gobbet, Cases on International Lam. 1931 ed , at p 49 
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“The first of these exceptions occurs where the foreign 
State itself institutes proceedings or otherwise voluntarily 
accepts the jurisdiction The second exception is more 
limited in its character and occurs where a fund or other 
property in which a foreign State, or sovereign is mterest- 
ed, but in respect of which some equitable claim attaches, 
is found in the hands of some person over whom the court 
of Chancery has undoubted jurisdiction (Further) 
where he is at the same time a subject of the Crown, and 
where he has acquired immovable property within the 
territories so far as relates to actions connected with such 
property ’’‘’® 

It may, however, be noted that where jurisdiction is 
exercised under the first exception, it does not confer on 
the court the power to enforce any decree by execution in 
any form 

In India before 1877,®^ the privilege of independent 
sovereign princes stood on exactly the same footmg as m 
England,®** and the embodiment of the law on the point 
m the Code of Civil Procedure, it appears, was not with 
the object of bringing about any significant modification 
in the law but only to reduce it to a definite meanmg 

The purpose of the article would have been served by 
stating that m India the rulers of the Indian States have 
ever enjoyed the same immunity or privileges as any other 
foreign sovereign or his diplomatic agent, and that no 
distinction has been made in this sphere This aspect of 
the law should now be abundantly clear from the amend- 
ment made in the relevant sections of the Code by the 
Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order 

Ih 59, at pp 86-87 

“1 Dicey, Conflict of Lawt, 1&32 ed , at p 199 

82 Code of 1877, S 433 corresponding to S 86 of Act V of 

1908 

88 Jwala Penhad v The Rana of Dholpur (1863) S D A , 
N W P., Pt. 1, at p 679 
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193'7 The reference to the law of England on the point 
has been deemed essential in view of the following observa- 
tion of Strachey, J , in Ghandvlal Khushalp v. A wad 
Bin Umar Sultan Naval Jfmg Bahadur^'^ “What S 433 
does IS to create a personal privilege for sovereign princes 
and ruling chiefs and their ambassadors and envoys It 
is a modified form of absolute privilege enjoyed by inde- 
pendent sovereigns and their ambassadors in the courts of 
England, in accordance with the principles of international 
law The difference is that while in England the privilege 
IS unconditional, dependent only on the will of the 
sovereign or his representative, in India it is dependent 
upon the consent of the Governor-General-m-Council, 
which can be given only under specified conditions This 
modified or conditional privilege is, however, based upon 
essentially the same principle as absolute privilege,”®* 
and other similar observations based upon or independent 
of it m other cases, which might be taken to suggest that 
the privilege accorded in India is materially less than or 
different from those m England or any other State of the 
world This, in fact, does not appear to be the case 
There are, however, only two very minor differences 
The first of these, embodied in Sub-Section 2 (b),®® 
allowing consent in case he by himself or another trades 
withm the jurisdiction, is peculiar to the geographical 
position of India and the contiguity of Indian States, so 
that what may be very rare in England or other countries 
is here in India more frequent. The exception in itself 
is general Its enactment might have been necessitated by, 
but is not confined to Indian States The difficulty has, 
however, been conceived of in England and a way out of 
the anomaly has been, to some eS;tent, foreseen. Thus 
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Bicey, commeiiting upon Ta/ylor v Best,^^ “wliicli ruled 
that an ambassador does not lose his privilege by tradmg 
within the jurisdiction remarks, “The exception is rather 
dubious from the pomt of view of international law, but 
it binds the English Courts and in itself is reasonable 
Morover, diplomats who trade might legitimately be the 
subject of requests for their recall by the British Govern- 
ment The position, of course, is extremely anomalous 
when a Government is the sole channel of foreign trade 
and a representative m England (as m the case of the 
Russian Soviet Republic) is accorded diplomatic 
immunity 

The second of these is that while the enquiry, whether 
or not an exception to the rule of immunity has occurred 
in a particular case, is in England purely a matter of 
consideration for the court, it is here in India vested m 
the executive head [The distmction created in this 
respect between an Indian State and any other State by 
providing for consent of the Crown Representative in the 
former and the Governor-General-m-Council m the latter 
IS distinctly wrong in principle When put plamly, it 
comes to this that courts m British India have to look, 
forward to the consent of the paramount authority of the 
foreign State itself when it is a case of an Indian State, 
while in case of other States to the consent of its own 
executive head It nught be supposed that this aspect of 
the change was not seriously considered ] It must 
be noted that even in England, a certificate, if 
It IS required by the Court, as to the recognition of the 
State or as to its status, is to be had from the Secretary 


0" (185-t), 23 i / , C P , 89 
OT Ib 61, at p 203 

08 Tlie expediency of the distinction between the Crown Ee- 
presentative and the Governor-Geneial-in-Conncil for the purpose 
of constitutional law is, however, not ignoied Its intiodiiction 
here, it appears, was neither necessary nor justifiable 
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of State for ‘Foreign AfEairs’ and it is final and 
conclusive 

There is one aspect of the case which puts rulers of 
Indian States in a rather inconvenient position The posses- 
sion of property by one State within the territories of an- 
other State may be an exception in other places, whereas m 
case of rulers of Indian States in relation to British India, 
it IS rather a rule This with some other circumstances 
has generally necessitated the Indian princes to appear 
before the courts in British India, and begin by protest 
and then, if necessary, contest it on merits, even though 
the cause of action in the suit has nothing to do with the 
property that might involve risk 

If the English rule of voluntary submission to 
3 urisdiction, which estabhshes^“ that an appearance 
limited to protesting against the jurisdiction satisfies the 
principle of submission, were to be adopted in India, the 
position of Indian princes would, indeed, be hard. There 
IS, however, no unanimity between the various High 
Courts in India as to what constitutes voluntary 
submission Without entering into a discussion of these 
cases, it might upon the strength of The Gaelcwar of Barocla 
State Railway v Hafiz HabiMd Haq and others''^ be 
contended that the question of voluntary submission, in so 
far as it concerns persons enjoying immunity under the 
Code of Civil Procedure, does not arise in India, because in 
the absence of the requisite consent, submission under that 
section must be ‘free, express and willing’ to distinguish it 
from ‘voluntary’ as it is ordinarily understood Sir 
Lancelot Sanderson, delivering the judgment of the Privy 
Council in this case, observed, “ The sections (86 and 
87) relate to an important matter of public policy m 

66 \mT], S All E E 8 

’6 Hams V Taylor figisq 2 E B 680 

[1938] Ir, U,, 65 , 7. 4 , 182, at pp 192-193. 
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India, and the express provisions contained therein are 
imperative and must be observed , , and having 
regard to the public purposes which they serve, they can- 
not, in their Lordships’ opinion, bo waived in the manner 
suggested by the High Court ” 

It might, therefore, be safely concluded that the 
Indian rule of private international law as codified under 
SS 86 and 87 of the Civil Proedure Code (Act V) of 
1908 with regard to jurisdiction over sovereigns and their 
representatives is not appreciably different from that m 
England or any other State, and that whatever it is, it is 
all alike be it a case of an Indian State or any other State 
of the world 

3 By a man’s nationality is meant that politi- 
cal relationship which exists between him and the State to 
which he owes allegiance, and this relationship is fixed, 
in different countries by varying lawsi and principles with 
the result that more than one State may claim allegiance 
of the same individual Thus a man whom English courts 
treat as a British subject may by French Courts be treated 
as a French citizen 

Although political nationality is of little importance to 
private mternational law as professed and applied in Eng- 
land, or the countries which have got or adopted similar 
conflict of laws rules, the rules on which it depends are 
of interest in connection with this subject, in view of the 
continental system, where it stands mstead of domicil, as 
the criterion of the personal status and jurisdiction 

Subjects or citizens of Indian States are not British 
subjects They own allegiance only to their own sove- 
reigns ‘The India .Office certificate’ submitted by British 
Government, with regard to the status of His Highness 
the G'aekwar of Baroda in the case of Statham v. StathamP^ 

■^2 See note ?S titpra 
[19121 P 92, at p 95 
F 8 
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recited, " He [H H of Baroda] is treated as falling 
within the clause referred to in the Interpretation Act 
1889, as that of native prmces or chiefs under the suzerain- 
ty of His Majesty exercised through the Governor-General 
of India The British Government does not regard or 
treat His Highness’ territory as being part of British 
India or His Majesty’s dominions, and it does not 
regard or treat him or his subjects as subjects of His 
Majesty 

The question of the status of the subjects of Western 
India States Agency was raised m the House of Commons 
through a question on the 19th of November, 1928, when 
the Under-Secretary of State for India answered that the 
people of the territories included in the Western India 
States Agency “are not considered British subjects but 
owe allegiance to the rulers of the various States and no 
question arises, therefore, of their having rights of repre- 
sentation as British subjects 

Persons residmg or domiciled in any of the Indian 
States are of, and have been treated as possessing, foreign 
residence or domicil In an early Privy Council case 6f 
Her Highness Ruckmaboye v Lallobhoy MoHchand,’’^ 
the question arose whether ‘Malwa’ came within the 
exception engrafted by the words ‘beyond the seas’ and as 
such whether residents of that territory are to be treated 
as of foreign residence, the Privy Council, reversing the 
judgment of the Supreme Court held that the words 
‘beyond the seas’ were not to be considered literally, those 
words being m legal import and effect synonymous with 
^without the territories’, and hence ‘Malwa’ came within 
the exception The judges of the Supreme Courts in 
transmittmg the case to the Privy Council stated, “ ... 

Rutlam is one of the petty Eajput rajships of Malwa, 

P. <7 Eep , Vol I, Pt. 1, p 2. 

’6 [1853] 5 M I 4 , 234 
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adjoining the Bombay Presidency, and tributary to 
Scmdia, under the guarantee of British Government 
iWe thought that the expression ‘beyond the seas’ which 
can only be applied cypres in India, did not include a 
place situated like Butlam , 

Section 20''® of the Civil Procedure Code 1908 and 
the ruUngs thereon virtually seem to suggest that an ex- 
ception has been conceived of and made with respect to 
the subjects of Indian States in the general import of the 
word foreigner in reference to sub-section (c) of that 
section, where jurisdiction is based on the accrual of the 
cause of action within the jurisdiction of the Court 

MuUa, commenting upon this section with reference 
to ‘suit against non-resident foreigners’ writes 

“But what if a foreigner does not reside, or does not 
himself carry on business or personally work for gam, in 
British India, and (i) the cause of action arises with- 
in the local limits of a British Indian Court, (ii) . , , As 
to case (i) , it is settled that a non-resident foreigner, who 
is a subject of protected Native State, may be sued m the 
Court of British India, if the cause of action arises within 
the jurisdiction of such Court 

The case-law on this point, indeed, goes to establish 
that it IS, in view of legislation to that effect, competent 
for Courts in India to assume jurisdiction over absent 
foreigners if the cause of action arises withm the jurisdic- 
tion What will be the effect of such judgment, e g , 
whether foreign courts will recognize such judgments or 
not, is no part of their busmess to consider while exercising 
jurisdiction, but whether it warrants any such mference or 
makes any such distinction between the subjects of pro- 
tected Indian States and subjects of any other State, as 
the above quotation tends to draw, is very doubtful indeed 

18 Corresponding to S 17 of 1888. 

11 Mulla, Cvoil Procedure Code, 1934 ed , at p 93. 
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It may be confidently stated that such a distinction would 
be repugnant to the very basic principle of the conflict of 
laws. It would mean that there may be or ought to be one 
set of rules for such States in reference to which the cases 
are more frequent and another set of rules for those States 
in reference to which the question is of rarer occurrence 
The learned author substantiates his conclusion by 
citing as many as seven cases Before discussing the cases 
as precisely as practicable, it may be submitted that the 
mere fact that the foreigner in question was a subject of 
an Indian State will not justify any conclusion of this 
nature, unless the judgment proceeds to carve a distinction 
between the subjects of Indian States and other foreigners, 
choosing expressly to include the former and exclude the 
latter. 


(A) Ram Ravp v Prahladdas'^^ 

It lays down the rule in general terms There is 
nothing m the judgment, which tends to, or which may be 
construed to lay down the rule with regard to the subjects 
of Indian States only The judgment is based upon 
Gurdyal Singh v Raja of Faredkof^ and Girdhar v 
Kassigar.^^ In relying upon the latter case, Farran, C J , 
observes “ . . (It) decides that the case of foreigners 
resident out of jurisdiction but carrying on business within 
it, is not to be impliedly excluded from the purview of 
clause 12 of the Letter Patent The reasoning upon 
which the decision is founded, is directly applicable to the 
case before us The case relied upon is discussed below 
but It may be pomted out that, although in that case the 
proposition is at first hand discussed in general terms, the 
assumption of jurisdiction based upon the cause of action 


■^8 (1896) I. L B 20, Bom , 133, at pp 143 and 140 
11894] A. C. 670 

(1893) 7. L. R. 17, Bom., 662; at pp. 668 and 667. 
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was out of question and the jurisdiction was exercised upon 
the fact of the defendant carrying on business within the 
jurisdiction, whereas in this case it was exactly the reverse 
as may be seen from the following extract “It has been 
found out by the Division Court that the defendant ceased 
to carry on business in Bombay and closed his firm here 
shortly before suit filed There is no cross-appeal against 
that findmg, so it must be taken as a fact in the 
case 


(B) Girdhar v Kassigar^° — 

This IS the most important case and has been relied 
upon in many of the decisions, but it does not directly 
adjudicate upon the point, as may be gathered from the 
observation of Starlmg, J P , in this case “The fact that 
the cause of action arose withm the jurisdiction will not in 
this case justify the filing the suit, because the leave of the 
Court was not obtained Consequently the only point 

which the Court has to consider is whether a non-resident 
foreigner carrying on business within the city of Bombay 
can be sued m the Small Cause Court The relevant 
passage in the entire judgment for the proposition under 
criticism is m the judgment of Sargent, C J “Moreover, 
in considering what was the mtention of the Legislature, 
it is right to bear in mind the special circumstances of the 
presidency towns in this country as regards the great 
number of non-British subjects who earned on trade with 
them, either personally or by their munims or other agents, 
and are constantly having transactions with British sub- 
jects, givmg rise to cause of action both within and with- 
out the presidency towns This relates to foreigners 

all alike and does not make any distmction. 
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(C) Annamalm v Murugasa^^ 

The facts in the case were entirely different from the 
one under mvestigation, as may be seen from the following 
passage in the judgment of their Lordships of the Privy 
Council, dehvered by Lord Lindley “In both Courts in 
India it was apparently assumed that the question of juris- 
diction turned on S IV' of the Code of Civil Procedure,®^ 
and that although the defendant was a foreigner, and al- 
though the cause of action arose in a foreign country, and 
although the defendant did not personally reside within the 
local limits of the jurisdiction of any court in British 
India, and was not even temporarily in A'rcot when sued 
there, yet he could be sued m the Arcot Court if he carried 
on business in the local limits of that court’s jurisdiction 
’’ Their Lordships found that the fact of the plain- 
tiff havmg failed to prove busmess by the defendant 
through an agent within the jurisdiction was sufficient to 
dispose of the case This case is, however, relied for the 
observation of their Lordship that “Their Lordships see 
no reason for doubting the correctness of the decision of 
the case of Girdhar Damodar v. Kassigar Hiragar,^^ 
where the defendant was a native of Cutch and the cause 
of action arose within the local limits of the jurisdiction 
of the British Indian Court, in which the action was 
brought But, that case does not cover the present one.“»^ 
It IS obvious, therefore, that conceding to this the 
highest force for the proposition, it does not 
go any further than the approved case itself, already dis- 
cussed It is very significant to note that this was a case 
of French subjects living m Pondicherry, and the approval 
of the said case here refutes instead of supporting the pro- 
position. 

81 L. 2?., 30, 2. A , 220, at pp. 237 and 228. 

82 Now S. 20 of Act V of 1908. 

83 /6 80. 
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(D) Srinivasa Moorthy v Venkata Varda Ayyangar^^ 
The force of this decisioD may be noted from the 
following extract from the judgment of Sir Arnold White, 
C.J — “I have so far dealt with the wider question which 
was argued in this case . . The facts of the present case, 
however, differ very materially from the facts in the earlier 
appeal. In the present case the defendant was within the 
limits of the jurisdiction on the day the suit was instituted 
I am of opinion that even if the court would not otherwise 
have had jurisdiction, this fact gives jurisdiction 
Even in so far as the judgment relates to the wider issue, 
the observations are general and there is nothing m the 
judgment either of the C.J. or of Subrahmania, J , which 
might justify the distinction 

(E) Srinivasa v Venkata^^ 

This was an unsuccessful appeal from the judgment 
discussed under (D) The judgment of their Lordships 
simply affirms the view of the High Court about jurisdic- 
tion. 

The cases that seem to create some difficulty and 
conceive of a distinction between subjects of Indian States 
and those of any other are — 

(E) Kamhhat v Shankar^^ 

After discussing the case law in reference to the above 
cases, Candy, J , proceeds, “ Having regard to the 
nature of the numeious suits . it is no exaggerated 
language to say that if the proposition now put forward 
on behalf of the defendants in the present case is correct, 
a large portion of the business of those courts will be taken 
away Everyone conversant with the litigation m the 

8^ (1906) I L R 22, Mad , 239, at p 263 

85 [1911] 38 7 A , m 

86 (1901) I L R 2b, Bom, 528, at pp 663-534, 634-536; 
and 536-637 
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City and island of Bombay knows how numerous are the 
suits in which the defendants are the residents of Cutch 
or Kathiawar, and jurisdiction is assumed over them simp- 
ly on the ground that the suits in which they are 
defendants, the cause of action has arisen m Bombay 
It may well be doubted whether it would be correct in such 
a case as this to say that the assertion of jurisdiction by 
the British Legislature is inconsistent with the comity of 
nations, or with the established rules of private internation- 
al law Is Sangli State a nation within the meaning 

of those rules ^ Is it reasonable to apply to the territories 
of such a dependent chief the comity of nations or the rules 
of private international law such as would be applicable be- 
tween England and, say, France or Germany^ . If 
the Civil Procedure Code be taken as not empowering our 
courts to pronounce judgment in cases where the cause of 
action arose within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Court pronouncing judgment, but the defendant is a 
subject of and resides in one of the numerous Native States, 
which are throughout the length and breadth of this great 
continent to be found in more or less dependence on the 
British Government, then it is not in one or two isolated 
places that this view of present law will have the most 
important consequences 

Apart from the way in which the law has been inter- 
preted and formulated, the following two submissions 
may be made in reference to this case — 

Istly — 'That the judgment proceeds primarily upon 
the ground that Sangh State is not a nation within the 
rules of private international law, a view which has been 
fully commented upon m the earlier part of this article 

2ndly — That the judgment proceeds upon and 
lays down the general rule with regard to absent foreigners 
indiscriminately, although the learned judge is influenced 
by a consideration of the hardships which are of more 
frequent occurrence with respect to Indian States, if the 
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general rule were not adopted. This inference is support- 
ed by the fact that his Lordship begins in general terms, 
mz , . The question for our considerations is whether 

the proper inference from the Code of Civil Procedure is 
that our courts are empowered to pass judgment against 
a non-resident foreigner, provided that the cause of action 
has arisen within the jurisdiction of the Court pronouncing 
the judgment, and concludes m general terms,, mz., 
“In this view we are of opinion that it would be serious 
thing to dissent from so strong a body of judicial authority 
as IS shown by the current of decisions (those considered 
heretofore) of this ' Court. 

(G) Tadepalli v Nawdb Sayed^"^ 

The principal authorities relied upon in this case are 
Annamalai Chetti v Murugasa and Girdhar 

Damodar v Kassigar Hiraghar^^ which have already 
been discussed Sir Subrahmania Ayyar, Offg. C.J., 
observed, “Whether what weighed with their Lordships 
in the last mentioned case®® in upholding the decision of 
the Bombay court®® was the dependent character of the 
foreign territory or the argument of convenience with res- 
pect to commercial relations between the residents of 
paramount power and the protected States . is a matter 
which IS not for us to consider,” The judgment took a 
wrong view of the case of Annamalai Chetti v. Mwugasa 
Chetti^'^ and proceeded upon the misapprehension that 
this case is inconsistent with the decision of the Faridkot 
Case ®® This mistake was, however, expressly amended by 
his Lordship' in the subsequent case of Srinivasa Moorthy 

87 (1906) I LU 29 Mad 69, at p 71 
88/&. 81 
89/6 80 
90 n. 89 
01 Ih 81. 

92 fl894] A,c, -670. 

F. 9 
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V. Venkata Vardki Ayymgar.^^ His Lordship felt hesitan 
whether the authorities on the point make any distinctioi 
of the nature under investigation, and himself refrainec 
from pronouncing upon it He remarked, ‘ ‘Assuming that 
the rule laid down in Annamalai Chetti v. Murugasa 
Chetti^^ was not intended to extend to subjects of a 
foreign independent State, but was confined to subjects 
of protected Indian territories, the present is such a 
case 

It may, therefore, be submitted that the authorities 
on S 20 of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, do not warrant 
any distmction between the subjects of Indian States and 
those of any other mdependent country, and the aforesaid 
conclusion®^ of the learned author is erroneous 

Before concluding this article, it appears suitable to 
make a reference, in all good faith, to a decision of the 
Allahabad High Court in Gaekwar Bsaroda State Railway 
V Habihullah,^’^ which has stimulated the title for this 
article This judgment has, however, been overruled in 
effect by the Privy Council®® upon the ground that the 
suit was, in reality though not m form, against His High- 
ness the Gaekwar of Baroda, and since the provisions of 
SS 86 and 87®^ had not been complied with and since there 
was no submission, the suit must fail Since a number of 
observations of their Lordships of the Allahabad High 
Court are quite opposed to the conclusions which it has 
been the aim of this article to arrive at and since it is felt 
that there may be a fairly good opinion of a like nature, it 
would be useful to quote them for perusal and contrast. 


03/5 84 

04 /j 77 

®® (1933) 1 L.R 66, All , 828 
®® 119381 65 7 A 182 
Civil Procedure Coole (Act t) of 1908, 
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“ ‘The real principle on which the exemption of 
every sovereign from the jurisdiction of every court has 
been deduced, is that the exercise of such jurisdiction 
would lie incompatible with his real dignity, that is to say, 
with the absolute independence of every superior 
authority I think the very foundation for the above- 
mentioned principle is wanting in case of ruling Princes 
in India, because they are not independent rulers The 
rule of international law is that an independent sovereign 
IS absolutely privileged But such is not the case m India 
He can be sued in a British Indian Court after sanction 
He can be arrested and his property can be attached, pro- 
vided the sanction The Government of India has power 
to hold an enquiry into his conduct The Government has 
power to depose him To me it appears that the rule 
of international law which is based on the principle of 
‘absolute independence of the sovereign to recognize any 
superior authority’ cannot be applied to princes in India 
for the simple reason that they are subordinate to the 
authority of the British Crown 

“The British Crown is paramount authority in India 
The ruling Princes owe allegiance to the British Crown as 
sovereign power And it would certamly be misnomer to 
style Indian States as ‘nations ’ They are dependent 
States I do not think that the rules of private interna- 
tional law can be made applicable to such States In any 
Case, it is clear to me that the Code of Civil Procedure 
modifies the rule of Private International Law, so far as 
the Indian States m India are concerned 

“The position and constitution of Indian States are 
so peculiar that abstract principles of mternaional law, 
when applied to concrete cases arising in British India 

oa Pai'lement Beige (1880) L R 5 P D 19'i 

o» Per Eacklipal SmgK, J m 95 '-upia, at pp 865-856 

100 76 99, at pp 856-857 
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Will lead to anomalous results The relations between 
any two States situate m India are not the same as those 
arising between British India and the States The States 
of Fandkot and Jhmd may be absolutely independent of 
each other, but the same, however, cannot be said in 
respect of an Indian State vis-a-vis British India 

“ It cannot be said that a resident of an Indian 
State owes no allegiance or obedience to the power which 
so legislates As I shall presently show, the power to 
legislate, possessed by the Indian Legislature, is derived 
from Act of Parliament, to which undoubtedly every 
Indian State and its subjects owe allegiance and 
obedience. 

‘ ‘The extent to which Indian States and its people are 
amenable to the authority of the Indian Legislature con- 
ferred by the sovereign power to which both British India 
and Indian States owe allegiance is to be found in Acts of 
Parliament under which the Legislative Council of British 
India was constituted. The earliest . The Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 

“It is not necessary to consider the question whether 
a person residing in an Indian State should be considered 
a foreigner or British subject as in either case the Indian 
Councils Act 

The conclusions attempted through this article may 
be supplemented with the following- 

‘ ‘The laws of England do not apply to the inhabitants 
of (Indian) States The King in Parliament is preclud- 
ed from legislating^®® for the 'Indian States. The Secretary 


Per Niamat-ullali, J in 95 supra, at p 876 
102 Indian Legislature, in lef to Civtl Procedure Code, 
108 Ih 101, at p 876 
loi Ih 101, at pp 876-877 
105 Ih 101, at p 878 


10“ :Ugwlation liere lefeie only to internal legislation 
) and 40 Vict , C 46, lltk August 1876 
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of State of India’s letter dated 28tli Sept , 1927, to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations, relating to the 
ratification of Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization by Indian States, makes this abundantly 
clear — ‘The exact relations between the various States 
and the Paramount Power are determined by a senes of 
engagements and by long established political practice 
These relations are by no means identical, but broadly 
speaking, they have this in common that those branches of 
internal administration which might be affected by decisions 
reached at International Labour Conferences are the con- 
cern of the rulers of the States and are not controlled by 
Paramount Power The legislature of British India, 
moreover, cannot legislate for States, nor can any matter 
relating to the affairs of a State form the subject of a 
question or motion m the Indian Legislature ’ 

That part of the Government of India comprising of 
so much of the Governor -General or Viceroy as is 
necessary for the exercise of power by the British Crown 
with respect to India has been composed of two distinct 
elements or two distinct spheres, one of which relates to 
British India and the other to Indian India or Indian 
States This is clearly exhibited by the Government of 
India A!ct, 1935, but even before that right from the earliest 
days of British rule in India, the presence of these two 
distinct parts in a composite whole is discernible m all the 
Acts and Statutes This part of the Government of India 
is as much distinct from or exclusive of British India as 
Indan States It would be vain for British India to 
suppose that the Paramountcy of the Crown — ^be it either 

Sastry (K R B ) in Ins book Tieahes, Engagemmts and 
Sanadi^ of Indian States, at p 225 

108 See also Julian Palmer, Sovereignty and, Paramountcy tn 
India, 'who, it is said, for the first time stressed the point that the 
Government of British India and the Pai amount Power vere 
different constitutional entities 4.1 L Q B I, 
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a claim of exterritoriality, or deposition of any ruling 
chief, or any other enquiry into the affairs of an Indian 
State“^‘‘ — as exercised through the Government of India, 
restricted, of course, to the above sense, means any exercise 
of po-wer over them by the Government of British India 

“ [Indian States] are not subject to Legislation by 
the Indian Legislature, or by the Legislative Councils of 
the Presidency in which they are situated, nor is the law 
of British India admimstered within their borders, save 
in so far as jurisdiction on European and American 
residents are concerned 

In conclusion, it might be stated that Indian States, 
for the purposes of ‘Conflict of Laws’ or ‘Private Inter- 
national Law,’ are as distinct and competent states as 
Erance, Germany or United States of America, and their 
position as such, it is suggested, has now been fully recog- 
nized by British India without any reservation or distinc- 
tion Indeed, for the purposes of conflict of laws any 
Indian State is quite competent to refuse or choose with 
such reservations as it may please, to recognize any other 
State, its laws or its judgments The position of British 
India m matters of conflict of laws within the Indian 
States would be full of interest 


losa The exeicise of these poweis by the Biitish GoveTnmeut, 
it may be noted, is political and not nidicial JJevchand v 
Chhotaum Lal (1905) I, L E 33 Cal 319 (PC), and as to 
political, it 18 generally a necessary consequence of the suzerainty 
vested in the paramount power 

100 yvheaton’s ElemenU of International Law^ Vol I, Gth ed 
by Keith, at p. 105, 
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EDUCATION SECTION 

TESTS OF EDUCABILITY 

BY 

Db Bansi Dhab 

I 

A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 
One of the most disputed subject m education has 
been the isolation of General Intelligence or Educability 
Individual differences were recognized in the .West, as 
early as the days of Plato His system of education as 
propounded in The Republic rests on this, his advocacy of 
a hereditarian caste system of education has substance in 
it Aristotle also recogmzed that Nature gives the endow- 
ment Formation of habit serves to control the line of 
growth and reason adopts the law when it is compre- 
hended Isocrates, the great Athenian orator, emphasis- 
ed talent, and training was intended to brmg it into full 
operation Quintilian, though an environmentalist, re- 
cognised individual variations in ability To Vittori- 
notre goes the credit for studying with great care and 
understanding the capacity, the taste and future career of 
his students This was in the early fifteenth century, but 
it was given to Rousseau to write a treatise, Emile, and to 
advocate that each child has its own bent of mind When 
the storm and stress of the Napoleonic wars had subsided, 
andl England had launched itself on democratised politics, 
necessitating a democratic system of education, scientists, 
like Galton, undertook a systematic and statistical study 
of individual differences. For the purposes of educational 
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measurement we have to reckon the influence of two 
countries, the U S A and France during this period — 
namely, the later nineteenth century Contemporaneous 
but much yoimger than Galton was the American Cattell 
Mental tests were first employed by him in a publication 
in 1890. He mentions tests on memory, imagery, keen- 
ness of sight and hearing, after-images, colour vision and 
colour preference, perception of pitch and weight, per- 
ception of time, sensitiveness to pain, rate of perception 
and of movement, accuracy of movement and reaction 
time The work in the U' S. A was continued by G 
Stanley Hall in his genetic studies of the child and adoles- 
cence, and he influenced Baldwin, Kuhlmann, Goddard 
and Terman In France Binet and Henri studied the 
following ten functions — memory, the nature of mental 
images, imagination, attention, the faculty of compre- 
hension, suggestibility, aesthetic feeling or apperception, 
moral sentiment, muscular strength and the strength of 
will, motor skill and visual judgment But more impor- 
tant than this was the work of Binet and Simon on the 
integrated mentality of the individual Workmg on the 
feeble-minded children, Binet-Simon published their scale 
in 1905, With the 1908 revision Binet introduced the 
concept of mental age This was a signal for a wide- 
spread use of mental testing The 1908 revision was used 
in Belgium by Hecroly and Degand, by Bobertag in 
Germany and by Ferrari in Italy Ahother revised scale 
was issued in 1911 The ground had been prepared in 
Germany by Wundt (1832 — ’1920), a student of Helmholtz, 
who had established experimental psychology as an inde- 
pendent subject m 1875 What Wundt did for Germany, 
Tame and Charcot did for France Mention must be 
made of T’ Intelligence by Tame which was published in 
1870. To him goes the credit of monumental works, in the 
analytic study of literary and social influences, as the 
History of English Uteratnre (1856—69) 
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The starting point in the study of nature or common 
mental factor or intelligence is the publication of Binet 
scale, and all its development relates to the twentieth 
century Binet’s chief contribution to the subject was his 
concept of intelligence as the ability to reason, to adapt 
one’s behaviour and to be auto-critical He stressed the 
study of individuals through the higher and more complex 
functions rather than through the simple sensory-motor 
processes which had been employed by Galton and were 
made so much of by the German psychologists He also 
initiated the preparation of a scale of test items to be 
arranged and graded accordmg to chronological age levels, 
and advocated their variation so as to include the greatest 
number of functions He gave currency to the concept of 
mental age 

Goddard of the U S A revised the Binet scale in 
1911 L M Terman brought out a tentative revision 
of Binet in 1912, and a final revision in 1916 Terman’s 
revision, known as the Stanford revision of the Bmet-Simon 
test, IS widely in operation in both olinical and educa- 
tional work. Terman introduced the use of I. Q , the 
original proposal came from a German psychologist, 
William Stern The outbreak of the Great War of 1914 — 
1918 gave a fillip to mental testing and led to the institu- 
tion of the Alpha and Beta testa m 1917 The former 
was verbal in nature and the latter non-verbal and the 
harbinger of group tests A further development was 
the attempt of Kohs to overcome the weakness of the 
Bmet tests, which consisted in their being too lin- 
guistic, by the construction of exclusively performance 
tests C L Hull constructed aptitude tests in 1928 

The English are a conservative race and their practice 
always lags behind their theory In mental testing as well 
they have been slow to take initiative, but their post- War 
performance is worthy of credit Galton’s work, with the 
influences from the Continent and particularly from the 
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USA, was continued by Pearson and Spearman * Next 
to them we must mention Cyril Burt I Spearman’s 
earliest work appeared m 1904 According to him in all 
abilities two factors are involved — general factor, ‘g’; and 
one or more specific factors ‘s’ ‘g’ mental energy is con- 

stant within the mdividual, whereas the calibre of the 
specific factors may vary among themselves within the 
individual This is known as the bi-f actor theory, One 
of the most enlightening book of Cyril Burt is The 
Factors of the Mind It is a source of encouragement and 
comfort to those who, because of their limited ability in 
Mathematics, are frightened by the long array of numbers, 
calculations and formulae He reveals to us that the 
mathematician has no technique up the sleeve by means 
of which he can make discoveries which cannot be made by 
any other means In point of fact the mathematician can 
make more precise what we know, or suspect, by observation 
with the help of vectors, summation, rotation of axes 
Thomson’s Factorial Analysts of Human Abihty is an 
indispensable prehminary to it Besides these, the fol- 
lowing names deserve mention — ^Drever, Ballard and 
Hamley Thurston’s name deserves special mention in 
relation to statistics The literature on the different as- 
pects of mental testing is growing and so also the number 
of writers 

Sir John Adams in his book Modern Development m 
Educational Practice remarks that it would be very con- 
venient if the term test could be definitely limited to the 
gradually expanding series of problems and exercises that 
have for their aim the measurement of intelligence, while 
scale IS reserved for any material invented for estimating 
the acquisition of knowledge or skill ,We shall consequent- 
ly adopt this terminology for the aforesaid distinction as it 


* AbilitiB', of Man, Nature of Intelligence 
t The F acton of the Mind 
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makes for clarity of thought. 'Eiev George Fisher was the 
first to publish a “scale book” in 1864 Dr J M Rice was 
the ‘American founder of scales Prof Thorndike issued 
his scale in 1910. Since then there have been scale books 
in different subjects — arithmetic, spelling and other sub- 
jects Hamley’s work deserves commendation and atten- 
tion in this line 

In conclusion, we may say that there is something in 
human mind, about which there is no definite understand- 
ing among the psychologists but the existence and the 
potentiality of which is not denied, which is innate, and 
IS responsible for individual differences and it is hoped 
that Its measurement can be standardised for different age 
groups from about two years of age to fifteen years or 
thereabout The devices employed for measuring it are 
known as tests These are either individual tests or 
group teats When an attempt is made to measure abili- 
ties in a given subject for a certain age limit we call the 
device scale These devices or scales largely measure what 
Spearman calls ‘s’ 


II 

INTELLIGENOE-ITS SCOPE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Intelligence is a quality very difficult to define, but 
very easy to recognize ^ It is the power to deal with situa- 
tions as they arise, to learn and to think, say Stuart and 
Oakden But human mmd is too ingenious to admit de- 
feat , and there have been attempts more or less successful 
to state what it is The vaguest begins with the state- 
ment that it IS general mental energy, and those which 
come after are more explicit Intelligence is power to 
grasp a situation, it is the power of verbal memory and 

1 “Willie ilie teacher tiled to cultivate intelligeuce, and the 
psychologist tried to measure mtelligence, uohocly seemed to 
kuow precisely what mtelligence was ” — Mental Teits P, B, 
Ballaid, II, 1920, p. 23 
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the power of organization and understanding ^ W.P 
Alexander sums up the latest position, in his monograph 
— Intelligence, Concrete and Abstract, thus an 

examination of existing theories reveals at least three 
distinct positions . Very briefly these are . (1) the 

theory that intelligence is a single factor of a uni- 
tary nature always acting in combination with one or 
more specific factors, all of these being independent, 

(2) the theory that intelligence is not really of one kind but 
probably of three kinds, viz,, verbal or abstract intelligence, 
concrete or practical intelligence, and social intelligence, 
each of these being a more or less independent trait, 

(3) the theory that all abilities are merely samplings of a 
very large number of independent factors, intelligence being 
presumably the general average of such independent fac- 
tors in the individual It is out of this welter of 
differences where the protagonists argue out their cases 
with the help of mathematical batteries and formulas that 
we have to extricate a working hypothesis for our guidance 
What IS it that we would like our intelligence to do for us 


2 Journal of Educational Fsychology, 1921, p 23 
i Colvin, Pintner and Peterson hold with Stern intelli- 
gence IS adaptability to new situations, 
ii Thoindike and Buckingham “the ability to act effec- 
tively under given conditions ’’ 

III Woodrow “Capacity to acquire capacity ” 

III Terman Power of “Abstract (verbal) thinking “ 
Haggerty, Thurstone and Freeman aie inclined to 
increase the complexity considerably 
V Dearborn defines mtelligence as “capacity to profit by 
experience ” 


From this congregation of definitions we may separate three 
somewhat distinct points of view There is filrst the belief in a 
single formal powei , second the belief that intelligence is essen- 
1 ^ large number of responses (Thorndike), 

and. the idea of a limited number of items contributing' to intelli- 
gence (Freeman and Thurstone) 


Writing in Harper s Magazine, 1920, (Measuring Human 
intelligence) Thorndike suggests that we must nieasuie in three 
spheres, and these he calls PiacUcal Intelligence, Abstract or 
Verbal Intelligence and Social Intelligence. 
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We all like to acquire an understanding of the world 
around us, with a view to live comfortably ourselves and 
to make others do so if we can. And when our needs have 
been satisfied, we tend to cultivate a desire to follow up 
some intellectual pursuit or some other hobby The world 
is growing increasingly complex, and the process of 
adjusitment in all walks of life is by no means easy It 
requires understanding and accommodation There are 
two ways of finding this out — one is by actual trial, and 
the other is by anticipating the capacity of individuals 
for adjustment and understanding in the various situa- 
tions of life Men and women vary in this capacity and 
we know that there is something in human beings which 
IS responsible for these differences This is what some 
call intelligence and perhaps Spearman would call ‘g’ 
‘g' could be measured by a battery of tests consis,tmg 
of Analogies, Completion, Vocabulary, and Directions, or 
equally well by a battery consisting of Abstraction, Mixed 
Sentences, Opposites and Reasoning problems Each test 
would have its own independent ‘s’, but in so far as it over- 
lapped with other tests, it would be measuring ‘g’ This 
view is widely known as the Two-factor Theory — The 
Measurement of AMitieshY Phdip E Vernon — 1940 — ^p 
165. Ofur measure of it may be crude, but it is by this that 
we call some persons bright, others mediocre and some others 
dull We try to improve the environment and this re- 
sults in some improvement but not beyond a certain point, 
and in the last resort we say the person is lacking in 
talents Even where a person is not found wanting in 
talents we still talk of a man as being hardly fitted for a 
certain job though he may be quite the man for another 
Some are good as mathematicians and others as biologists, 
some like to be sailors and enter the navy and others join 
the land forces, some have a passion for the boards and 
others like to drive the quill in their offices In other 
words, some have special abilities in one direction and others 
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in some other, sometimes there are combinations of two or 
three likings But a person who is good at all jobs is rare 
These are known as special abilities Spearman calls 
them ‘si, S 2 , Sa, ’ They always presuppose ‘g’ and are 
operating either individually or cumulatively m groups 
Of course the combination of groups goes on changing its 
complexion as the situations to be faced vary. Thomson 
very pertinently describes the 'testing’ movement “as 
the movement in which experimenters endeavour to 
devise tests of intelligence and other qualities in 
the hope of sorting mankind, and specially children, 
into different categories for various practical purposes; 
educational (as in directing children into the school courses 
for which they are best suited) , administrative (as m de- 
ciding that some persons are so weak-minded as to need 
lifelong institutional care), or vocational, etc 

Ma%n Theories of General Intelligence — ^We have at- 
tempted to show in the preceding paragraph the difficulty 
of having a pattern definition of 'General Intelligence 
•All we can hope for is to infer what it is from the signs 
One of these signs is attention, another adaptation and 
another judgment “To judge well, understand well, 
reason well these are the essentials of intelligence 
All theories have been evolved to explain these factors and 
to measure their bounds (1) The Integration Theory — 
This Theory describes intellectual abilities in terms of a 
limited number of independent traits The exponent of 
this theory is Thorndike, who started by conceiving the 
mind as ‘a host of highly particularised and independent 
faculties’ {Educational Psychology by E L Thorndike 
— New York — 1903 — p 39). But m his later and maturer 
work, The Measurement of Intelligence, pp 4,12 — 15, 
published in 1927, he modified his views in favour of' 

® Les Ideas Tnodemes sur las Enfants by Bxnet, 1909, p 118 
Coinprelieiisioiij Invention, Direction and Ceusorsliip intelligence 
lies in these four -words, 
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the theory of “Unique Traits” The theory of unique 
traits holds that there are a limited number of items con- 
tributing to intelligence Thorndike names these items 
as Practical Intelligence, Abstract or Verbal Intelligence 
and Social ilntelligence Kelley, T L , in hiSi Cross-roads 
in the Mind of Man — ^New York — '1928, Hull, C L , m 
Aftitude Testing' — 'New York, 1928, and the authors 
of The Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests — Min- 
neapolis, 1930, describe intellectual abilities in terms 
of a limited number of independent traits Spearman is 
opposed to this (2) Spearman’s two-factor theory — 
“The observed facts indicate that all branches of intel- 
lectual activity have m common one fundamental function 
or group of functions, whereas the remaining or specific 
elements seem m every case to be different from that in all 
the others ” The fundamental or central factor he de- 
signates as ‘g’ It would be a mistake to identify it with 
general intelligence Hamley sums up his position thus 
— every intellectual ability may be resolved into two fac- 
tors, one of which is a “general factor” (g) common to all 
the abilities measured, and the other “specific factor” 
(s), peculiar to each particular ability 

Spearman has been criticized KeUey, while in 
general agreement with Spearman, mentions five indepen- 
dent factors which he calls verbal, number, memory, 
spatial and speed factors Pearson, and Moul, M contend 
that the experimental evidence is based on too few cases 
and embraces too few abilities The last and the most 
effective critic of Spearman is Godfrey Thomson He 
holds that there are multiple and group factors in intel- 
lectual abilities, each of which may be regarded as a 
sample of those which the individual has at his command 
(3) Multiple-factor — Thuratone and Hotelling employ 
what IS known as the Mhiltiple-Factor method as against 
the monarchic which insists on one common factor in 
intellectual abilities, anarchic which pre-supposes a large 
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number of independent factors, and the oligarchic which 
assumes a limited number Thurstone would have 'n’ 
factors in the analysis of any given activity or perfor- 
mance By a statistical analysis he determines which of 
these factors are important In his final representation 
he shows these factors as weighted in various degrees 
“The problem is to calculate all the weights or the “factor 
loadings” as Thurstone calls them This theory is a 
distinct advance in the matter of analysis for the whole 
phenomenon of intelligence at any one moment consists of 
a large number of factors, apart from the purely mental, 
e g , temperamental factors or even physiological factors 
'A number of mental and other factors combine to 
make a man what he is at any particular 30b 

Accepting this last position, we have to give specific 
significance to the expressions intelligence, abilities, 
factors, general, group and specific Here we shall follow 
the illuminating analysis of Hamley He says “it would 
make for clarity if we were to regard mental ‘factors’ as 
structural units (physiological, physical or even mathema- 
tical) and ‘general intelligence’, ‘concrete intelligence’, 
abstract intelligence’ and ‘social intelligence’ as func- 
tions of these mental factors ” He illustrates his point 
of view diagrammatically thus • — 

94^ Abilities 

T T T 

I ” Genei'al Factor 

I I i • ^ i ^ 1 

Group Factors 

T 


specific factors 


Specific Factors 
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Stated briefly our position is this • Human Mmd 
has certain inborn capacities which for the sake of aYoid- 
ing ambiguity we term as specific factors These factors 
themselves are not all equally developed nor all need be 
present in equal degree in the different performances a 
person engages in. These factors work in various groups 
according to the exigencies of the situations a person is 
in The grouping of factors is consequently the result 
of ad 3 ustment to the environment The exact loading of 
these factors is a matter for statistical analysis — and that 
of an advanced type We give below a specimen of the 
mathematical calculation 


No of 
Tests 

Criterion 

unweighted 

Wi 

w, 

Wb 

1 

Poi = 

Pu = 

Pii = 

Pst — 

2 

P0 2~ 

Plt~ 

P 22 — 

PS2- 

8 

P08 = 

Pia = 

P38 = 

Pss — 


[Put down product moments after = ; and then frame Regres- 
sion equations to determine the values of Wi, Ws and Wa ] 

We may put the mental phenomenon we have been 
describmg so far thus — the structural units func- 
tion in groiif formations when they react to the 
environment The lever to these is provided by the 
general factor ‘g’ ‘g’ gives them drive and this 
drive varies from man to man It is again something 
very individual and is a predominant principal in deter- 
mining mental age In spite of individual differences 
there are assemblages of equal or almost equal mental ages 
in any 100 children of a specific physical age Nature 
has a predilection for the ‘golden mean’ In this respect 
Aristotle remams unsurpassed What we call abilities 
are the resultants of specific factors functioning in relation 
to a certain environment in groups through the dynamic 
urge of a potentiahty called ‘g’ 




In so far as a test correlates with other tests, it is 
measuring some common factor or factors This is often 
referred to as the test’s communality But in so far as it 
fails to correlate (and most test mter-correlations, be it re- 
membered, are only moderately high), it is measuring a 
purely specific component, or something which is peculiar to 
that test alone and has no relationship to any other test 
This IS called the test’s s^eovfioity Thus any test of an 
educational or vocational ability can be analysed into certain 
proportions of certain factors For example, the arith- 
metic problem test can be analysed into so much general 
educational ability, so much arithmetical group factor 
(these together make up its communality), and thirdly a 

component specific to that particular test Vernon, 

Philip E , in The Measurement of Abilities — 'p 159. 

(Vernon specifies the analys.is set forth here to a par- 
ticular test Our explanation is generic, and for practical 
purposes we advocate analysis into group factors only ) 

In a scientific procedure to specify quantitatively the 
quality of each of these factors involved in any mental 
process we use different devices made possible to us by the 
developments in physics, physiology, mathematics and 
above all clinical psychology The methods range from 
the simplest to the most complex The greater the equip- 
ment of the researcher or tester the greater the precision 
of his calculations to reduce quality into quantity The 
difference between noise and music is one of quantity to 
a physicist but one of quality to a layman Just so in 
the case of mental operations Experimental psychology 
may well congratulate itself on this remarkable achieve- 
ment of the twentieth century My attempt in what 
follows is to present, in a simplified form, what we 
measure in what is known as mental operations We have 
specified the span of years from 7 to 15 as the period for 
primary and secondary education and have divided this 
span into two— 7 plus to 11 plus and 11 plus to 16 plus. To 
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what use can all this mental testing be to the schoolmasters 
We hold that in every reorganization of the present educa- 
tional system, the following features must be introduced 
in a form as simplified as possible so that the school- 
masters, with a moderate amount of training in refresher 
courses, may be able to collect data for their schools and 
profit thereby 

I Finding the mental age of the children at admis- 
sion and at 11 plus and 15 plus The provision of sec- 
tions in the different classes should be guided by the mental 
age I would recommend three sections — that of students 
above the average, that of the average and lastly that of 
those below the average In other words, the inter- 
quartile or the mean should be in one section and if the 
upper 75 percentile must be kept with these provision must 
be made for individual work and attention for them For 
example, the first half of the period may be devoted to 
general talks on the lesson and the other half might be 
spent with the students falling within the range of in- 
terquartile, bringing the lesson home to them The upper 
quartile may be set some advanced task and sent to a 
separate room for working it out. The lower quartile must 
invariably be placed in a separate section It would be 
interesting to learn what a well-informed correspondent 
has to say about the children falling in the lower quartile * 
the criterion of good teaching is that the les,son should 
“get across” to the child and so enable him to make the 
most of what abilities he has. We should, therefore, 
regard the special school for mental defectives as a school 
in which the teaching is such that it can find its way 
home to a particular quality of mentality by simple, con- 
crete, repetitive, and imitative methods when a more 
scholastic general and abstract method fails In this 
way the special school falls into a class of special schools, 
and should not stand out labelled in capital letters as an 
isolated kind of school surrounded by an atmosphere of 



disgrace — The Tines 'Educational 'Supplement — Satur- 
day, August 22, 1942 In our provinces it isi not possible 
to have a separate school for the retarded and hence we 
advocate a separate section. There will be mobility 
between the two sections up to grade VIII and if any 
student proves himself capable of a lift to the median 
class he will be shifted to it 

HI The students should be tested again at 11 plus 
when they are to pass on to the post-primary school or to 
a secondary school Here it should be possible to apply 
aptitude tests to those who are not mentally gifted to pass 
on to the secondary schools with an academic bias. The 
best thing for these would be to be placed in technical 
school recommended (in my thesis) for the aspiring stu- 
dents of the post-primary classes in the rural areas It 
would be better to designate such schools in urban areas 
as trade schools (junior) , these will have multiple courses 
suited to the regional needs. 

Ill Besides these tests it would be necessary to 
frame temperamental tests from the mental age 7 to the 
mental age IS to draw up a balanced syllabus which will 
mean all-round training and prevent lop-sided develop- 
ment in which academic studies are promoted at the 
expense of other educational activities 

At all stages of the tests for the purposes of 
homogeneous grouping we must be careful to avoid stan- 
dard deviation (or departure from the mean) to an extent 
which will bring extremes within the orbit of the 
group ‘ ‘ investigation and observation confirm the fact 
that the borderline and the defective child noti only fail to 
learn in a normal class, but have their self-confidence and 
social attitudes seriously undermined by the struggle to 
compete with normally bright children ” — The Times 
Educational Supplement, Saturday, August 22, 1942 It 
IS immaterial for practical purposes in our Indilan schools 
at this time of a beginning in the direction of mental tests 
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whether there are twO' factors or multiple or group factors 
The question relates to higher studies m experimental 
education and psychology. 


III 

WHAT TO MEASURE IN MENTAL TESTS 
AND HOW ? 

The object of this section is to attempt in the light 
of what has gone before, a description of what, according 
to our view, intelligence stands for, or is supposed to 
stand for, and what has been, and can be, done to measure 
it There are sharp conflicts and it is for the readers to 
resolve them as best as they can. We offer certain sugges- 
tions for being examined and improved upon in this 
connection. 

What is Mtelkgence '^ — 'According to the Report of 
the Consultative Committee on Pisychological Tests of 
Educable Capacity, Intelligence has been described as 
under — 

1. All are agreed that intelligence does not cover 
temperament or character , and that therefore the personal 
qualities of will, feeling and emotion are not dealt with 
by tests of intelligence 

2. Intelligence does not cover acquired attainments; 
hence tests of intelligence give no indication of what a 
pupil has learnt in reading, spelling, arithmetic, or any 
of the higher school subjects 

3. It seems generally agreed that any narrow or 
limited talent available for only one type of intellectual 
work, is not to be named mtelligence in this sense 

What tests of intelligence measure is inborn, all- 
round intellectual ability, using the word ‘intellectual’ to 
include practical activities as well as theoretical, but to 
exclude processes of emotion and qualities of character. 
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Thisi involves certain presuppositions — 

I There are certain mental factors which remain 
more or less constant during the lifetime of individual 
human beings 

II Methods of examination have been discovered or 
could be discovered by which these factors in any in- 
dividual could, to a great extent, be ascertained and 
differentiated from the results of training and education 

Thus the educable capacity of a child at any period 
of his life may be assumed to depend on mental factors of 
two kinds — (a) Inborn psychological abilities of a re- 
latively elementary and general nature, and (b) acquired 
capacities of a more complex and specific character, 
chiefly memories and habits, such as particular items of 
knowledge and particular forms of skill 

Hence the Committee’s conclusion, ‘the results of in- 
telligence tests would be to some extent invalidated, if the 
persons were drawn from different environments that were 
widely dissimilar or had been sub]ected to widely dis- 
similar conditions of life ’ 

This summing up relates to the position in 1924 when 
the report was published. In 1925 appeared the third 
edition of The Essentials of Mental Measurement by 
William Brown and Godfrey H. Thomson. The last 
chapter of this book ‘The Present Position' (1924) sums up 
the difference between Prof Spearman and Prof Thomson. 
The difference between these is mainly in the matter of a 
general factor which has been accepted and posited by the 
Committee Prof. Spearman holds that there is some 
common fundamental function which saturates in different 
degrees the different activities, and is the sole cause of 
correlation between them. And if this is so the correlation 
coefficients will be in perfect hierarchical order. In order 
to demonstrate his hypothesis Spearman proceeded thus 
he used 24 village school-children of both sexes, age limits 
10.0—13 10, 23 boys of a high class preparatory school, 
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age limits 9 5 — 13 7, and 27 adults of both sexes, age limits 
21 to 78 The tests employed were those for pitch dis- 
crimination', weight discrimination, aind discrimination 
of light intensities; and measures were obtained, in the case 
of the children, from the results of school examinations, 
grading by teachers, and grading of one another by the 
children themselves (measure of common sense) The 
following correlations were obtained * — 


Classics 

French 

English 

Maths 

Disci im 

Music 

Classics .. 

0 83 

0.78 

0.70 

0.66 

0.63 

French 0.83 


0 67 

0.67 

0 65 

0 57 

Eng. 0.78 

0.67 

... 

0 64 

0 54 

0.61 

Maths. 0 70 

0.67 

0.64 


0.45 

0 51 

Discrim. 0.66 

0.65 

0.64 

0 46 

... 

0.40 

Music 0.63 

0.57 

0.51 

0.61 

0.40 

... 


The hierarchical order led Spearman to believe that 
some common factor saturated in different degrees the 
different activities If the hierarchical order was not 
obvious in some cases this was due to two factors — ^i the 
presence of group factors, ii or a small sample was ex- 
amined Tor this error allowance was made in the 
calculations. 

Op the other hand, Thorndike held that there was 
no common function which saturated in varying measure 
the various mental activities He summed up his conclu- 
sion as follows — “In general there is evidence of a complex 
set of bonds between the psychological equivalents of both 
what we call the formal side of thought and what we call 
its content, so that one is almost tempted to replace Spear- 
man’s statement by the equally extravagant one that there 
IS nothing whatever common to all mental functions, or to 
any part of them ” 

'A!s against the view of Spearman Prof Thomson has 
advanced a Sampling Theory of Ability, in which any 
performance is considered as being carried out by a sample 
of group factors, “This theory,” in the words of Brown 

F. 3 
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and Thomson, “is preferred because it makes fewer and 
less special assumptions, because it is, more elastic and 
wider, and because it is in closer accord with theories in use 
in biology and in the study of heredity ' ’ They sum up their 
differences with Spdarman thus — ■“ , the controversyi 
between us and Prof Spearman ia not, and never was, as 
to the possibility of thus postulating a general factor, but 
as to the possibility of explaining all correlations thus 
without postulating any but the slightest group factors 
and these very narrow in their action Our position is that 
until the evidence is more clear we shall continue to sus- 
pect that numerous and wide groups, are present “ (See 
Mental Measurement, p 199 ) 

The position is then this There may be a ‘g’ which 
is very well marked out in some hierarchies and the 
explanation of Spearman in the form of ‘g’ and a special 
factor (group factors being absent, or at any rate narrow 
in their range and mutually exclusive) may apply in some 
select cases or in cases deliberately planned to bring out 
this result, but proceeding empirically with the data that 
various environments may offer we find that the ‘g’ may 
not be apparent, if not completely absent, and the best 
explanation is possible through group factors and specifics. 
This leads us to the conclusion that the discovery of ‘g’ is 
a tedious process beset with pitfalls and speaking theore- 
tically it is a matter of divination .Whatever the in- 
trinsic nature of this inhate capacity in actual practice 
we succeed better by Working out group factors relevant 
to an occupation The success in any occupation is its 
criterion and the various tests which are used to adjudge 
the capacity for success in the occupation should have a 
high correlation with the criterion score and low intercor- 
relation among themselves. Low intercorrelation is 
symptomatic of the distinctness of the various group fac- 
tors in operation in any one occupation Hull is, therefore 
justified in holding “ It is doubtfpl whethel- any unitary 
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faculty of general intelligence exists ” .We have, instead, 
a large number of more or less specialized potential 
aptitudes or intelligences When speaking of intelligence 
we should, therefore, if we would be accurate, speak in the 
plural rather than in the singular If the above conten- 
tions are true, it is evident that a ‘general’ intelligence 
test could be nothing but a kind of general average of all 
the potential aptitudes of any given person or a re- 
presentative population 

“It IS probable that the future will see some approxima- 
tion to a really general or universal intelligence test by 
means of which the various types of aptitudesi of an indivi- 
dual may be sefarately forecast The test would be 
general in the sense that a single test would be administer- 
ed, but the numerous aptitude forecasts derived by uniting 
the various test scores, in different combinations would be 
highly specific If desired, of course, an average of all 
these distinct aptitude estimates could be taken This 
would probably be as close to a true ‘general’ intelligence 
test as will ever be attained. General ihtelligence is 
thus defined as a kind of average of all possible aptitpdes 
The natural objection, to such an average aptitude rating 
would be that, being so general, it would yield an exceed- 
ingly blurred and indistinct indication of anything in 
particular This is true After all, it is usually the 
particular in which we are interested. If each of the 
important aptitudes were known, it is doubtful whether 
we should have much use for the general average of all” 
— Altitude Testing by Clark L Hull, pp 62-63. 

This conclusion la a contrast to the findings of the 
Consultative Committee. What about intelligence as a 
general trait then^ As a dynamic, active agent, in- 
telligence is usually defined as “the general capacity con- 
sciously to adjust one’s thinking to new conditions of 
life.” This dynamic factor manifests itself through 
special field© of activities, hence it is that Thorndike talks 
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of abstract, social and mechanical intelligence The re- 
ference IS plainly to the media through which the dynamic 
function operates The experiments carried out in 
Hampshire show that for a correct estimate of 
intelligence we must test not only the verbal capacity but 
also practical capacity. In 1935 the children in the experi- 
mental school there were reclassified on F view. These 
were the children certified as mentally deficient on the 
Bmet test And the method used brought out some 
children to perfect normal life This way of educating 
has been described as develofing multi'ple factor capacity 
of children The Lankhill methods are much the same 
John Duncan in his book The Education of the Ordinary 
Child tells us how the so-called backward children (judged 
by the intelligence tests which emphasise the verbal 
factors) could be made to develop into normal ones by the 
practical form of education I am quoting the subheads 
under which Terman and Merrill arrange the intelligence 
test for Year XI (mental age) — Finding reasons, Copying a 
lead chain from memory, Vei'hal absurdities, Abstract 
words. Similarities and Memory for sentences It would 
be an interesting study to find out the correlation of 
scores among these different heads The chances are that 
all of these heads do not measure any one general capacity 
If and to the extent there is one it is difficult to measure it. 
My personal contention is that the expression intelli- 
gence test should be dropped and we should use aptitude 
tests of an omnibus nature — ^that is, tests that relate to a 
number of cognate occupations and it is on the basis of 
the general average for the different units of tests in the 
omnibus tests that we should appraise general competence. 
There would be different age norms of these tests The 
average thus obtained would be an indication of the 
capacity for conscious generalisation which alone makes 
transfer of training possible The preparation of such 
tests requires the following steps — 
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I A careful analysis of the activity or vocation in 
question. This will involve a more or less protracted, 
objective and systematic study of individuals actually 
engaged in the particular activity 

n The choice of a preliminary battery of tests 
which shall measure as well as possible the various pivotal 
traits emerging from the aptitude analysis as probably 
significant lOne should choose a field of tests two or 
three times as large as that desired for the final battery, 
so that the tests representing incorrect guesses may be 
eliminated and still leave enough successful ones to make 
up a satisfactory battery 

III Testing the tests — This consists in the adminis- 
tration of the preliminary battery of tests to a large 
number of individuals who are about to start training in 
the aptitude under investigation, but who have not as yet 
had any actual experience in it 

IV- The Criterion Score — This consists in the 
securing of a quantitative determination of the final 
aptitudes or vocation proficiencies of the trial group of 
subject after they have finished their training and ac- 
quainted themselves closely with the jobs they are at. 

V Correlating the test scores with the criterion 
score The tests feebly related to the criterion score 
should be eliminated Those which are highly correlated 
with the criterion score and among themselves would re- 
quire sifting They tend to measure the same mental 
factor The teats retained should correlate highly with 
the criterion score and should have low correlation among 
themselves 

VI Since all the tests would not measure the various 
factors in the degree of their relative importance to the 
occupation the different tests would have to be weighted 
The determination of relative weights for the surviving 
tests IS made possible by the multiple-regression equa- 
tion. 
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PHILOSOPHY SECTION 


ON REGRESSION 

(Being a comparative and critical study of the theories of 
McDougall and Freud, with original suggestions for 
the synthesis of these two theories) 

BY 

P S Naidu 

1 Regression — General Considerations 

We are familiar with the phenomenon of regression in 
the biological scale of evolution. Certain animals seem to 
be losing the organs that they have gained after a severe 
struggle with the environment, and what is more surpris- 
ing, they seem to go regressing to a more primitive level of 
existence. It is very easy to speak of them as freaks of 
nature, and pass them by without any further thought 
about the reason why they are regressing But there they 
are as a challenge to our intelligence, and until this process 
of back-slidmg is explained, biology cannot be said to have 
fulfilled its mission Such an explanation can be found 
only by taking the furpose of the process into considera- 
tion Purpose, then, is bound to become in the near future 
the guiding principle, not only for psychology and biology, 
but also for physics and chemistry 

In the scale of mental evolution too the process of 
REGRESSION plays an important part, and sometimes an 
overwhe lmin gly dominant part What evidence other than 
the unfortunate condition of the ‘civilised’ nations of the 
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world to-day is needed for the power which regression 
wields over the human mmd^ Many nations have 
abandoned the high ideals which they cherished, and have 
gone back to a primitive arboreal state of existence The 
civilisation which they built up patiently and with much 
toil and sacrifice has disappeared almost overnight The 
grand edifice of Western culture raised up with great 
effort — ^brick placed upon brick carefully and meticulously, 
the binding cement laid evenly and with great precision — 
this edifice has crumbled to dusit The nation which gave 
birth to Kant and Hegel, Goethe and Schiller, and Wagner 
and Mozart, the country which fostered Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, and the land of the rising sun 
which used to be associated in our minds with all that is 
gentle and beautiful in life — ^these have regressed to a level 
of life not far removed from that of the pre-historic 
monster which ‘red m tooth and claw’ delighted in a 
career of destruction, and finally destroyed itself. 
Eegression is stalking in our midst We should bestir our- 
selves, check its progress, and if possible, annihilate it 
completely To this end we must direct all our efforts, 
but our efforts will be fruitless unless we have an adequate 
knowledge of the psychology of mental structure, of the 
group as well as of the individual, of the tortuous ways of 
the evolution of this structure, and of the ways and means 
by which this evolution is arrested and reversed. The 
psychologist, then, has a seriohs responsibility resting on 
his shoulders, and he must bear up under the burden as 
best as he may 

Sigmund Freud was the first scientific psychologist to 
gain a clear understandmg of regression in the individual 
mind, and of its potentialities for evil He believed that 
regression played a part in generating all neurotic 
symptoms After Freud, William McDougall, the leader 
of the hormic school, studied the problem, but did not 
arrive at any definite conclusion. In this paper I shall, 
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in the first instance analyse regression according to hormic 
and psycho-analytic principles, and then I shall offer 
suggestions for synthesising the schemes of McDougall 
and Freud The constructive suggestions in the paper 
will be built upon a foundation of hormic psychology, 
because mechanistic and other types of non-hormic 
psychologies do not touch even the fringes of the problems 
relatmg to the deeper strata of the human nund 

2. N eurological Earplanations of Regression 

Before starting on our 30 urney of exploration, we 
have to consider and dispose of the neurological explana- 
tions of regression Hughlings Jackson has made a 
significant contribution to the study of the neural basis of 
regression. Maurice NicolF sums up for us the conclusions 
of Jackson The mam point is that mental regression 
resulting in a primitive type of behaviour cannot be 
explained m terms of the deterioration of parts of the 
nervous system There is a wide spread belief among the 
neurologists that symptoms of nervous diseases may be 
linked up with brain lesions It is this belief that Jackson 
is anxious to dispel ‘In diseases affecting the brain he 
(Jackson) emphasised,’ says Maurice Nicoll, ‘the fact 
that destruction of nervous tissue cannot produce positive 
symptoms. Whatever positive symptoms appear must be 
due to the activities of nervous elements that remam 
intact ’. ‘I submit’ says Jackson, ‘that disease only 
produces negative mental symptoms . and that all 
elaborate positive mental symptoms are the outcome of 
activity of nervous elements untouched by any pathological 
process . ’ 

Jackson has rendered great service to psychology by 
exposing the fallacies of neurology, but he has not stressed 
sufficiently the purposive nature of the function of the 

1 Maurice Nicoll, ‘Bregressiou’ in H Cricliton Miller’s Func- 
tional Nerve Disease, Oxford, 1920, pp 102 — 106 
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nervous system He has made a very valuable contribution 
to neurology by his analysis of neural functions into three 
hierarchical levels, and by sug'gesting that regression may 
be associated with the dissolution of the higher levels 
Yet, he is not able to shake off the influence of the concept 
of mechanical causation as the predominant factor in the 
functioning of the nervous system Contemporary psycho- 
logy has shown clearly that the body is merely a tool of the 
mind We admit that the nervous system is an element, 
and an important element, in generating the disorder that 
we are now considering, but, it is only a part of the whole 
situation. There are other and more important parts in 
the causal whole determining this particular type of 
neurosis These are mental in origin, structure and func- 
tion, and to these we must now turn our attention. 

3 A General View of, Regression, 

Regression, as the term clearly indicates, is the pheno- 
menon of retracing of steps in an orderly progressive 
movement of life towards a goal There is impoverishment 
of life m regression The patient flies back from the 
realities of life to a primitive state of security which he 
enjoyed m his infancy Life, as we know, is constant 
struggle, it is intense dynamic activity m an environment 
which IS presenting problems to us m perpetual succession 
Progress m the real sense is only possible through the 
solution of the tough problems which face us constantly. 
Progress, in fact, consists in overcoming obstacles and 
passing beyond them to meet fresh problems. Now, when 
a living organism is up against a problem there are three 
ways in which the situation may be met In the first place, 
the obstacle may be overcome through intense effort and 
perhaps some suffering too, in the second instance, some 
sort of compromise may be made and though the problem 
is not solved yet life may be carried on under seemingly 
normal conditions, and lastly the organism unable to cope 
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with the situation may fall back on its inner lines of 
defence This las,t reaction to life is regression It is 
really beating a retreat in the face of difficulties into a 
fortified position As Maurice Mcoll puts it, ‘Eegression 
IS a psychic act and, in the broadest sense, is a movement 
away from the adaptations of life back towards that condi- 
tion of security which the infant experiences in its mother’s 
arms before it has discovered the responsibilities of this 
world In place of meeting fresh obstacles in hfe by 

achievement the neurotic forms fresh symptoms The for- 
ward movement that accompanies the overcoming of new 
tasks IS absent ’ 

4 A classification of the Psychological Theories 
of Regression 

Theories of regression may be classified under three 
heads, theories relating to (1) regression of sentiments to 
the primitive instmcts, (2) regression of primitive instmcts 
to some instinctual matrix, and (3) regression of sex to its 
infantile forms of manifestation The first of these types 
IS dealt with m hormic psychology, the third in psycho- 
analytic theory, while the second which is the connecting 
Imk between them is to be supplied by us We shall there- 
fore turn our attention now to a consideration of the hormic 
foundations of regression 

5 Hormic Psychology and its Foundations 

The foundations of McDougall’s horimc theory have 
been analysed by me in some of my recent papers ^ The 
theory is anti-mechanistic and purposivistic, and its central 

2 Naidu, P S , ‘A Reconstruction, of the Hormic Theory of 
Sentiments,’ Jr of the Ann Umv , Yol YIII, 1938 

Naidu, P S , ‘The Rasa Doctrine and the Concept of Sug- 
gestion in Hindu jEsthetics,’ Ji of the Ann Umv , Vol X, 
1940 

Naidu, P S , ‘On An Extension of McDougall’s Hormic 
Theory,’ Plnl Quarterly, Vol. XIII, 1937 
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thesis may be summed up very easily. ‘The structure o£ 
the human mind may, according to MoDougall, be inferred 
from the way it functions From the behaviour of living 
organisms we may reconstruct for ourselves the structure 
of the mind which is responsible for the behaviour ’ A 
question may be raised here as to the possibility of 
analysing the structure of something which by its very 
nature is intangible Our answer is that we infer the 
structure from function This procedure is justified by the 
established usage m the physical and biological sciences. 
The atom and the gene, are by their very nature intangible 
Yet we have pictures, mathematically accurate, of their 
constitution These pictures have been constructed solely 
by a process of inferential reasoning, from data gathered 
from the observable behaviour of the atom and the gene, 
under conditions artificially set up and controlled by the 
experimenter Making use of this fruitful methodology, 
McDougall the leader of the hormic school of psychology, 
has analysed for us the structure of the mind as it reveals 
itself in concrete behavioural situations The structural 
elements, as thus discovered by the Professor, are describ- 
ed in the chapter dealing with the ‘instinctive dispositions’ 
and ‘propensities’ in his three great works, 'Social 
Psychology', ‘An Outline of Psychology' and the ‘Energies 
of Men ’ The elements that go to make up the complex 
structure of the human mind are the ‘instinctive disposi- 
tions’ (or propensities) This does not mean that the 
intellect is eliminated from the scheme of things The 
intellect is a halo that plays round instinct, guiding the 
latter by shedding light on its path An unlighted path is 
no doubt difficult to traverse; but a brilliant lamp without 
a path to be lighted by it, and with no one to benefit by it is 
an absolutely useless thing 

‘The elemental propensities which make up the mind 
have a complex structure of their own. Each instmctive 
disposition or propensity is stimulated by an objective 
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situation, gives rise to an emotion, and leads to a specific 
course of action The mstincts, and their corresponding 
emotions are the elements of mental structure ’ 

‘Unlilce the objects in the physical environment, the 
human mind, as it is a living dynamic entity, is constantly 
undergoing change In this process of development the 
elements of mental structure are modified very consider- 
ably With the steady growth of the child’s experience of 
the world, the elemental propensities of mental constitu- 
tion get organised into patterns of ever increasing 
complexity The instincts (or propensities) get organised 
round objects and persons in the first instance, and give 
rise to concrete sentiments Later in adult life they are 
organised round ideas and concepts, and give rise to 
abstract sentiments Let us illustrate our point by taking 
a few sentiments and showing how they are formed 
Hatred, for instance, is a sentiment It is composed of 
two elemental emotions, fear and anger Often a third 
element, disgust, is present m addition One never hates 
a person of whom one is not afraid A loathsome creature 
generates only disgust in our minds, but when we begin 
to hate it, we may be certain that fear has taken possession 
of us Scorn is another notable sentiment, and it is 
composed of self-assertion, anger, fear and disgust In 
the mind of a young child the formation of these complex 
emotional patterns, called sentiments, is confined to the 
concrete level As the child grows older abstract senti- 
ments are formed, wherein the centres of organisation are 
ideas or concepts 

Complex sentiments, both abstract and concrete, are 
not structures lying loose, one by the side of the other, in 
the mmd of the adult. They are organised and arranged 
into a hierarchy of sentiment values, with a master senti- 
ment at the top of the scale, controlling in terms of its 
intrmsic worth, the other sentiments lower down the scale 
Such organisation of sentiments is culture Culture has 
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been rightly defined as culturing or cultivating the mind, 
the cultivation yielding a scale of well-organised sentiment 
values This is the view of culture that hormic psychology 
presents to us, and no other view is of any value for under- 
standing the sprmgs of human motivation 

One of the inevitable consequences of the dynamic 
constitution of the mind is that it must express itself in 
some form or other For the ordinary individual the 
channel of expression is daily conduct The daily routine 
of the home and the place of business, of amusement and 
relaxation — this is enough cultural expression for the 
average person For the gifted and superior individuals, 
the{ channel of expression is unique It is something 
partaking of the nature of creative art of the highest type. 
For the man of action, the expression may take the form 
of leadership in some field — religious, social, military, 
industrial or some such practical field of human activity, 
whereas for the man with a contemplative nature, it will 
take the form of some high and unique artistic product — 
painting, sculpture, music, literature or architecture. 
The cultural advancement of mankind has been made 
possible through the creative work of these gifted indi- 
viduals By their exemplary work they have lifted man 
from the primitive instmctual level to the highest planes 
of cultural refinement 

Sentiments and organised scales of sentiment values 
then, are the prime movers of all human activity It is in 
the light of this psychological analysis of mental structure) 
that we may, for the first time m the history of psychology, 
be said to understand the formation of character and the 
expression of character in conduct The credit for this 
scientific analysis of human character goes solely to hormic 
psychology 
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6 Honnic Pt^yrhohyy umI Regresi>iov 
It will be helpful to our general understanding of the 
nature of regression if, at this stage, we refer to section A 
of our diagram (at the end of the paper) This section 
represents McDougall’s conception of the evolution of 
mental structure It indicates the direction along which 
progress, racial as well as individual, has taken place 
It also indicates the stages along which human civilisation 
has developed But the price which this progress and this 
civilisation demand is, eternal vigilance Sentiments of the 
higher order, and scales of sentiment values are very fragile 
objects A slight hindrance to their smooth working is 
enough to dissolve them into their primary components. 
Great mental effort is needed to keep intact the higher 
sentiments which man has built up The sentiments are 
acquired characteristics They have to be built up patient- 
ly and preserved with the utmost vigilance Even a highly 
cultured person discovers that, if he is off his guard for a 
moment, his mental structure degenerates to the primitive 
level And when there is some powerful hindrance to the 
functiomng of the higher sentiments there is a permanent 
degeneration to the original instinctual level of behaviour 
The first conception, then, of regression that we get from 
hormic psychology is the regression of highly cultured 
sentiments to their primitive components, namely, the 
fundamental instincts Behaviour has sunk (or regressed) 
to the instmctual level 

7 McDougalV s Biological Conce-ption of Regression 
This picture of regression is simple and clear, and 
ought to have been accepted by McDougall, because it is 
based on the fundamental conceptions of his hormic 
psychology Yet, we find that in the chapter on ‘Regres- 
sion’ in his Abnormal Psychology the leader of hormism 
displays a strange reluctance to accept a hormic explana- 
tion of regression He says, ‘ , I would regard it 

F. 3 
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(regression) as a biological ratbcr (.ban a specifically 
psychological proce.ss, that is to say, as a process which 
though puriiosive in a sense, like all biological processes is 
not governed by any explicit or conscious purpose ’ ’ This 
is a strange confession from the pen of one whose jisycho- 
logy IS avowedly purposivistic Earlier in the chapter 
McDougall admits, though in hesitant tones, the validity 
of the concept of purpose in explaining regression ‘ . I 
have no prejudice’ he says, ‘against giving the fullest 
possible recognition to jiurpose, desire and subconscious 
motivation in general, but in respect of regression, it seems 
to me that the psycho-analysts go too far in this direction. ’ ‘ 
When we enquire into the cause of this hesitation not only 
do we discover the defect in the McDougallian conception 
of the evolution of mental structure, but wc also get hints 
as to how this defect may be remedied 

It will perhaps be profitable to state in advance the 
mam conclusion of this paper, because it throws light on 
the point under discussion here We have noted already 
in outline the evolutionary conception of mental structure 
which hormic psychology presents to us. Regression, 
according to this conception, is the reversal of the process 
of mental evolution Now the question is this Does this 
regression or reversal of evolution stop at the level of the 
fourteen instincts as conceived by McDougalH What of 
the instincts themselves ^ They must have evolved from 
simple beginnings. If they have, then regression may 
extend downwards to the very beginnings of primitive 
mental structure McDougall has a strong jirejudice 
against theories which concern themselves with the evolu- 
tionary antecedents of his battery of fourteen instinctual 
dispositions Psycho-analysis takes us back to the earliest 
stages of mental evolution McDougall is reluctant to 
turn his attention to these stages, and is therefore opposed 

’ Op cit., p 296 
Op oit , p 293, 
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to psycho-analysis If McDougall had been an arm-chair 
psychologist of the nineteenth century, the defects m his 
theory would not have troubled him. But he was constant- 
ly testing his theories m the fields of social'and abnormal 
psychology, and often he had to face failure It is m the 
face of these failures that he makes certain significant 
confessions which reveal to us the need for the extension 
of the hormic theory in the direction of psycho-analysis 

One would naturally expect elucidation of the difficult 
points connected with regression in the case histones of 
patients whom McDougall treated in his clinic But it is 
exactly here that the greatest disappointment meets us 
Four cases are recorded,® and m no one of them do we get 
any clear understanding of the nature of regression It is 
with some reluctance that McDougall admits that ‘m some 
cases, the substitution of infantile for adult modes of 
activity IS unmistakable;’ but he is emphatic that hn moat 
of such cases, it is not possible to pomt to forms of bodily 
or mental activity that are specifically childish or infantile ’ 
No wonder then, that following this wrong lead McDougall 
was not able to cure his patients, and had to confess that 
in one stri kin g case he had to suffer the mortification of 
seeing the patient regress gradually under his own hands 
in spite of all his efforts 

What then is the psychological explanation that 
McDougall has to offer for regression^ Now, m order to 
understand his explanation and its limitations, let us 
restate the correct hormic view of regression Hormic 
psychology holds that mental structure expresses itself in 
mental function, and this leads finally to bodily behaviour 
Behaviour at every stage is the dynamic expression of 
structure which is mental The foundation or the funda- 
mental framework of this structure is racial, innate and 
inherited This foundation is composed of native 

c McDougall, An Outline of Abnonnal Pi>ycho1oyij, pp 285 
—292 
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propensities and dispositions) (oi', if we could overeonic our 
prejudice against a good old tei'iu, of I'heso 

instincts are the life-blood of a living and growing inind. 
They express themselves m all their primitive strength and 
nakedness in the behaviour of the child, but soon they 
change into civilised senkmenU of vaiyiiig grades of I'efiiie- 
inent These cultured sentiments are the mam springs 
of adult activity But sometimes it happens that the 
elaborately built superstructure of sentiments breaks down 
completely The smooth covering falls off revealing the 
bricks within The adult instead of keejnng a firm hold 
on himself, and guiding his behaviour m the light of his 
hal'd won sentiments, mgresses to a more jirimitivo level 
of conduct, and lets himself be moved by savage instincts 
and their emotions This is regression Regresftwn is 
thus a process of mental degeneration from a higher level 
of evolution to a lower or jirimitive level This is the 
jucture of regression built according to horinic jirmciples, 
and should have been accepted by McDougall 

Instead of conceiving regression m mental tei’ins 
McDougall strikes out a strange path and offers a physio- 
logical explanation of this jiathological condition ‘I seek 
to render my conception of regression more defimto’ says 
McDougall, ‘by likening the nervous system to a tree 
If in a tree the most recently formed parts are injured, if 
in any way, as by frost or fire, their vital activities are 
checked or suspended, we observe a new outburst of growth 
and vital activity m the older, more primitive jiarts, name- 
ly, we see buds growing out from those parts This 
seems to be truly analogous to the process of regression. 
The highest or most recently developed parts of the 
cerebral cortex represent the growing points of the human 
organism and are analogous to the growing points of the 
upper branches of the tree Arrest of their functions is 
followed by a new outburst of vital activity in the lower, 
older parts, which had been rendered quiescent by the flow 
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of Vital or nervous energy to the more recently organised 
parts Just as the tree injured at the top puts out new 
buds below, so the nervous system, when the vital activities 
ol its latest organised parts are arrested, puts out new 
buds below, i e , resumes or reanimates its infantile 
functions.’" 

The explanation of regression suggested here is purely 
physiological We have already rejected neurological 
explanations of this mental disorder One wonders why 
the founder of hormic psychology has abandoned purposiv- 
istic principles and has sought refuge in neurology We 
can see two reasons for this attitude of MicDougall , one is 
the unreasonable attitude to Freud for which McUougall 
IS himself responsible, and the other is the gap, as yet 
unbridged between the hormic theory and psycho-analysis 
for which the leader of hormism may not be held responsible 
When the prejudice is removed and the gap filled then 
hormic psychology will be able to probe into the root cause 
of mental disorders 

8 McDougcdl and Freud 

It IS a matter for regret that McDougall is unduly 
prejudiced agamst Freud and his psycho-analytic theory 
This prejudice arises out of certain strong tendencies m 
hormic psychology McDougall holds to a pluralistic 
theory of instincts, while Freud’s theory m the earher 
stages was monistic and pan-sexualistic The Unconscious 
IS one of the main pillars on which psycho-analysis 
rests, while the very name of the unconscious is to be 
shunned by the McDougallian I have discussed m a 
recent paper'^ the relation between McDougall and Freud 
McDougall himself has seen the need for the synthesis of 
hormism and psycho-analysis What stands in the way of 

f' An Outline of Ahnoinml Psychology, pp 294-295' 
Thycho-Analysas and Hormic Psychology,’ Ind Jr of 
Psychol , Vo] xTi, 1941 
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the synthesis is the ga]i that separates the pluralistic 
theory of instincts from the monistio theory. This gap can 
be bridged The many must, after all, have evolved 
from the one When the steps or stages of the evolution 
of the many instincts from one instinctual matrix have 
been traced, then it will be seen how hoiinism and psycho- 
analysis are complementary to each other 

McDougallian prejudice against psycho-analysis ex- 
presses itself with great vigour in the held of regression 
‘I cannot’, says McDougall,'' ‘find siifiicient grounds for 
acceptance of either Freud’s or Jung’s view of regression 
According to the one, the jiatient becomes dominated by 
the sexual desire of his infancy, according to the oilier, the 
collective unconscious impels the patient to seek to I'eiurn 
to the jirotected security of the infantile condition. Accord- 
ing to both, the regression is a purposive activity, a 
striving towards a goal, prompted by unconscious desires 
Now, I have no prejudice against giving the fullest 
possible recognition to jiurpose, desire and sub-conscious 
motivation in general, but in respect of regression, it seems 
to me that the psycho-analysts go too far m this direction 
And I hold also that they give to the piinciple of regres- 
sion too wide an application.’ 

Now, the trouble with McDougall is that he is not able 
to see that his battery of instincts has, an evolutionary his- 
tory behind it The moment this fact is realised the anta- 
gonism to Freud ought to disappear The fourteen instincts 
described so admirably in An Outline of 1^'sychology should 
have evolved from some one primeval instinct, and it is this 
matrix with which Freud is occupied A sketch of this 
evolutionary history will be presented in this paper For 
the present let it be noted that the unbndged gap between 
the monistic and the pluralistic views of instincts stands 
as a serious obstacle to the unification of the contemporary 
schools Until such unification is brought about, jisycho- 

® An Outline of Abnoi mnJ P '.lithology , p 293 . 
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logy mufal lag behind all other jiositivc seienees The 
evolutionary theory of instincts, then, is bound to ]ilay an 
epoch-making i61e m conteinporai y psychology 

9 FrexuVs account of Regression 

Before we take up the question of the evolution of 
instincts let us turn our attention to Freud’s theory of 
regression, Three types of regression are discussed by 
Freud m his ‘Mterpretation of Dreams ’ These are (1) 
topical regression, (2) temporal regression, and (3) formal 
or functional regression ‘These three forms of regression 
are, however, basically one, and in the majority of cases 
they comcide, for that which is older in point of time is at 
the same time formally primitive Freud’s concep- 

tion of regression is m fact based on the regression of sex 
to its more primitive and infantile forms of expression, but 
the general aetiology of the process that he presents to us 
is remarkably lucid ‘The impulse (libido)’ Freud says, 
‘will find occasion to regress when the exercise of its 
function in a later and more developed form meets with 
powerful external obstacles, which thus prevent it from 
attaining the goal of satisfaction ’ This is exactly the 
aetiology that I have offered in regard to the regression of 
mind from the highest cultural level to the lower levels of 
instincts The cultured sentiments regress to their ele- 
mentary components or instincts when they meet with 
powerful external obstacles Freud is pre-occupied with 
the lowest levels of evolution, so he is thinking of the 
regression of sex to its primitive levels He proceeds to 
clarify his position by remarking that ‘it is a short step to 
assume that fixation and regression are not independent 
of each other, the stronger the fixations in the jiath of 
development the more easily ivill the function yield before 
the external obstacles, by regressing on to those fixations, 
that IS, the less capable of resistance against the 

0 Of cit (lev ed., Lond . 1932), p 606 
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exterual difiicnltips m its path will tJie developed function 
ho 

‘ you may anticipate two kinds of I'egression, a 
return to the first objects invested with libido, which we 
know to be incestuous in character, and a return of the 
whole sexual organisation to earlier stages Both kinds 
occur in the transference neuroses, and play a great part m 
their mechanism ’ 

‘If you give it (regression) its general sense, that of a, 
reversion from a higher to a lower stage of development m 
general, then repression can also be described as reversion 
to an earlier and lower stage in the development of a mental 
aot ’ 

‘Repression is a topographic dynamic conception, 
while regression is a purely descriptive one. But what we 
have hitherto called ‘regression’ and considered in its 
former halting-places in development, that is, something 
which is essentially quite different from repression and 
quite independent of it 

The dissolution of the higher and more developed 
forms of the sex instinct to its lower stages having their 
origins in infancy are thus depicted in forceful language 
In addition to this picture, Freud also presents to us, the re- 
gression of non-libidonous instincts, and the regression of 
the ego instinct in particular He. is (.nncerned only with 
the lowest level of mental evolution, and so he tells ns 
nothing about the second stage of evolution, though in the 
later stages of his scientific career he recognised the 
presence of such non-sexual elements in mental 
structure as fear and regression. 

Interesting light is thrown on the general theory of 
regression by Freud’s discussion of dream mechanism In 
his IntrodiLCtory Lectures, Freud writes, ‘ what has to 
be accomplished by the dream work is the transformation 
of latent thoughts as expressed in words into perceptual 

^’^Introductory Lectures on P'lycho-Analy^is, pp 286— 
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forms most commonly nito visual images Now our thoughts 
originated m such perceptual forms, their earliest material 
and the first stages in their development consisted of sense- 
imp ressions, or more accurately of memory pictures of 
these lit was later that words were attached to these 
pictures and then connected so as to form thoughts, so that 
the dream work subjects our thoughts to a regressive pro- 
cess and retraces the steps in their development, in the 
course of this regression all new acquisitions won during 
the development of memory pictures into thoughts must 
necessarily fall away ’ 

we have learnt not only that the material of the 
forgotten childish experience is accessible to the dream, but 
also that the child’s mental life, with all its peculiarities, 
its egoism, its incestuous object-choice, persists in it and 
therefore in the unconscious, and that our dreams take us 
back every night to this infantile stage 

‘ Eegression in dream is one not only of form but 
of substance Not only does it translate our thoughts mto 
a primitive form of expression, but it also re-awakens the 
peculiarities of our primitive mental life — the old supre- 
macy of the ego, the initial impulses of our sexual life ’ 

‘ What IS it that forces our mental activity during 
sleep to such regression ^ Why cannot the mental stimuli 
that disturb sleep be dealt with without it^ And if on 
account of the dream censorship the mental activity has 
to disguise itself in the old, and now mcomprehensible form 
of expression, what is the object of re-animating the old 
impulses, deso-res and characteristics how surmounted"^ 
What, in short, is the use of regression in substance as 
well as in form^ The truly satisfactory answer would be 
that this IS the one possible way in which dreams can be 
formed 

This rather lengthy quotation has been inserted here 
in order to show how Freud’s conception of regression on 
its cognitive side is built on the same foundations as that 
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of his coiicept.ion on the conativc side And the founda- 
Lion IS simple enough In both, Freud is concerned with, 
what, according to his, view, ns the most [n’lmal instinct, 
namely, sex To the evolution and regression of this 
instinct Freud has given ]iractical]y all his attention He 
is pre-occupied with the cultured as well as the crude, 
primitive forms of manifestation of the impulse His clinic 
allowed no time for the investigation ol: the other impluses 
in the human mind Later in his life, when Freud had 
some leisure to think over the implications of the case 
histones of some of his patients, he recognised the non- 
hbidonoiis instincts So, for the present we may note that 
the Freudian picture of regression (as represented in sec C 
of our diagram) is confined to the regression of the sex 
impulse to its infantile forms of manifestation 

10 The, Evolution of Imtincts 

Our diagram brings out clearly the gap between the 
lower levels of mental evolution and the higher level vS as 
described by McDougall, and to the bridging of this gaji 
we shall now address ourselves It may be remarked in- 
cidentally that this attempt to bring the hormic and 
psycho-analytic theories is being made here for the first 
time 

It IS a matter for surprise why McDougall did not 
make any attempt to fill in the gap He seems to have 
been indissolubly wedded to his scheme of fourteen 
instincts. And our surprise is heightened when we find 
that McDougall has realised, in his brilliant essay on 
‘Mental Evolution’ contributed to the symposium volume, 
‘Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge,^- the need 
for studying the progressive development of mental 
structure In this, essay the author gives us (1) the evid- 
ence for mental evolution, (2) the two ways in which this 

1935^^ TOhmie was publiKhed In Messrs JPaek & Son, liOiulon, 
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evolution has been conceived, and (3) the way in which 
mind has progressed from simple and humble beginnings in 
the amoeba to its complicated and highly evolved form in 
man And all the time McDiougall is pre-occupied with 
the evolution of mind as a whole Of the s,uccessive 
differentiations followed by integration of the simple 
undifferentiated instinctual matrix of the mind, McDougall 
has somehow lost sight Yet, m the essay mentioned above, 
McDougall comes very close to the concept we are emphas- 
ismg here But at the critical point he switches off to 
consider ‘the evolution of higher from lower forms of 
mind His analysis leads hi m to postulate the progressive 
scale of purposiveness with which every student of hormic 
psychology is familiar The main point, however, is 
missed 

For a long time instinct was dogmatically regarded as 
being immutable It is perfectly legitimate, however, to 
supplement the theory of the evolution of species by the 
theory of the evolution of instincts If one species grows 
out of another, and if the instincts are the prime movers 
of the behaviour of living organisms, then the inference is 
inevitable that instincts have undergone transformation 
according to a progressive scale of evolution Evidence 
for such evolution is available to us from two important 
sources so far as human instincts are concerned In the 
first place the evolution of the highly co-ordinated patterns 
of movement pertaining to specific instincts has been 
traced from the simple uncoordinated movements of 
general excitement or restlessness of the infant by certain 
leading contemporary psychologists “ This evidence 
relates to the purely physiological aspect of the evolution 
of instincts, but it is useful for our purposes Behaviour 

1* MfDougall, d/t Outline of l\ijiholoijii, p 48 
Dabliiell, Fundamentals of Uhjeoine Fi,)ji liolofjl/ 

T iffm , Knight and -Tosey, Pkycholoffy of Xonnnl People, 
pp 214ff 
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IS generated by mental antecedents, and the development 
of behaviour may be taken as the outward expression of 
the development of its mental progenitor Now, arguing 
on lines similar to those which the embryologist employs 
in speaking of ontogeny and phytogeny, we may conclude 
that the evolution of instinctual behaviour as noticed in 
the child IS an epitome of the general evolution of instincts 
in the race Thus is the conception of the evolution of the 
many instincts from one instinctual matrix justified by the 
observations of contemporary psychologists 

The second source of evidence in support of our main 
thesis IS drawn from McDougall’s works In the course 
of his analysis of the instincts of mammals and man 
McDougall throws out significant suggestions as to the 
possible manner in which some of these fundamental dis- 
positions may be conceived as having grown out of others 
McDougall points out that the acqmsvtwe instinct is in the 
‘process of differentiation from the feeding instinct, and 
that various species illustrate stages of this differentiation ’ 
There are objections to this view, but taking the evidence 
as a whole McDougall’s position seems to be correct In 
the same way the constnictive instinct is dependent on 
home-making, and this is just one aspect of the parental 
instinct Repulsion functions primarily in the service of 
food-seeking and sex, and so it may be considered to have 
arisen out of a partial differentiation of both fundamental 
instincts Appeal arises when anger fails ‘ the 
instinctive cry of distress is evoked as a further reaction, 
when the combative instinct fails to attain its goal ’ Of 
assertion and submission McDougall says ‘that for the 
maintenance of social order without waste of energy these 
two instincts must operate in giegunous animals They 
have differentiated evidently from primitive gregarious- 
ness A notable attempt has been made recently to show 
that submission is but a mild form of fear Assertion may 

d?! Outline of l^’^yLhologn, 121 — 166 
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on similar grounds be identified with anger In any case 
assertion and submission have their roots in other 
instincts For the present let us agree with McDougall 

and hold that they are rooted in gregariousness On 
McDougalFs own Sihowmg, then, acquisitioeness, 
repulsion, construction, a'p'peal, submission and assertion 
may be looked upon as rooted in food-seeking, parental 
instinct, combativeness, and greganousness Alongside 
these we have to place escape, cunosity and sympathy 
Almong those instincts which may be considered to be more 
fundamental than the fourteen with which McDougall 
starts, there are two which serve merely as preliminaries 
to other instincts — cunosity and combat ireness They 
have no specific objects of their own, but they function in 
connection with other instincts Primitive passive 
sympathy is not a separate instinct at ail, but only a gener- 
al aspect of the functioning of all instincts Hence we are 
left with five fundamental 'instincts, — Food-Seeking, 
Escape, the Parental Instinct, Sex, and Gregco- 
nousness These five must have an evolutionary 
history behind them How, then, are we to conceive 

of the stages through which these five instmcts have 
passed ^ Once again we get the clue for the further expan- 
sion of our main conception from McDougall’ s own 
writings Our author remarks in the couise of his analy- 
sis of the food-seeking instinct that this impulse is probably 
the first tendency to be difi’erentiated from the elan vital 
That IS exactly the point that we have been emphasising 
in this section of the paper The elan vital or the 
instinctual matrix is the primordial impetus from which 
all instincts have evolved We may assume a first differ- 
entiation of this original impetus into a positive and a 
negative impulse, the former tending towards the main- 
tenance and continuation of the individuation of the living 
organism, and the latter tending to subordmate, and some- 


KJ An Outlme of Fsi/cholotjy, p 145 
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times even to sacrifice the individual to the group The 
positive impulse may now be looked upon as having differ- 
entiated into, food-seeking and escape, and the negative 
mto parental, sex and gregarious instincts Thus the 
whole scheme of the evolution of mental structure from 
the primoradial elan mtal to the highest and the most com- 
plicated sentiment has been reconstructed by us 

The result of our discussion is summed up in the 
diagram at the end of the paper, and an explanatory note 
attached to the diagram indicates the various parts which 
relate to the various sections of the essay We have indi- 
cated how the whole battery of instincts may be viewed as 
having evolved from the primeval life urge or the elan 
Dital We have by this evolutionary conception budged 
the gulf between Freud and McDougall McDuugall’s 
hormic theory begins not at the first or the earliest stage 
of evolution, but in the middle of the course of evolution 
We should trace his fourteen instincts down to their origin, 
and when we so trace them down to their beginnings, we 
come upon Freud’s conception of sex, and tracing this to 
its origins, we land finally in the elan vital 

11 The Cure for Regression 
In the last section of this paper we have to consider 
the application of our theory of regression to practical 
life If regression is a mental disease, and if we have 
diagnosed the cause of the disease aright, then we should 
be in a position to suggest a cure for the malady Now, so 
long as we are wedded to instincts, and so long as we hold 
that it IS good to have needs and to satisfy them, then so 
long will regression dog our foot-steps If it is maintained 
that the instincts and their emotions are our cherished 
possessions, then we cannot escape the fangs of regression 
It may be contended with great show of reason that instincts 
and emotions may be sublimated, and that the energy of 
the undesirable instincts may be diverted into socially 
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acceptable cliaunelss But so long as we Jetaiu (in our 
mental structure) the foui'teen fundamental propensities, 
so long the danger of our mind sliding down the scale to 
its primitive condition will persist We may form noble 
sentiments into which these propensities and emotions 
may be gathered up But the question is, can we keep 
our minds at the highest sentimentative level without let- 
ting it come down to the level of instincts,^ No, we 
cannot Highly cultured persons keep a firm control only 
over the outward expressions of their emotions, while 
inwardly they boil with rage or quake with fear Even 
great spiritual leaders have been known to weep and to lose 
their temper Further, while the conscious mind is 
soaring high, building noble sentiments out of the primitive 
instmcts and their emotions, the unconscious mind is sink- 
ing deep pullmg them down, and producing unhealthy 
complexes out of them So long as the McDougallian 
instincts are in possession of our mind, there is danger of 
the Freudian complexes disputmg the possession and wm- 
ning in the end The only way of escape is through the 
complete annihilation of these mstincts and emotions 
How is this annihilation to be achieved^ Hindu psycho- 
logy points the way to our goal The process of sentiment 
formation should be so directed as to lift the mind to higher 
and higher levels, until the individual mmd is merged in 
the cosmic mmd, and loses its individuality completely 
It IS only when the jivatman is dissolved in Paramatman 
that the former will escape the dangers of regression 

Conclusion 

We have indicated in the first instance the general 
scope of the sway of regression over the human mmd, and 
have pointed out the need for correctly diagnosing its cause 
and suggesting a suitable remedy The neurological and 
biological theories of regression have been surveyed and 
dismissed as being inadequate for our purposes A hormic 
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(heoi'y of regression has been constructed, and it was 
shown how this theory, which is evolutionary in essence, 
needs to be extended Reasons have been suggested for 
McDougairs inability to perceive the implications of his 
own psychological theory in regard to regression The 
psycho-analytic theory of regression was stated, and it was 
shown how McDougalFs theory requires supplementation 
by Freud’s But there is a gap between the two which must 
be filled before they can be synthesised This gap has been 
bridged by indicating how the plurality of McDougallian 
instincts may be conceived as having evolved according to 
the Spencerian formula from the elm vital Freud’s and 
McDougall’s theories of regression have been shown in 
their proper relationship And finally the suggestion has 
been thrown out that regression may be arrested only by 
the complete annihilation of instincts through the final 
dissolution of the individual mind in the Cosmic Mind 




Schematic Representation of the Evolution of Dynamic Mental Structure 

(S=Ses, P= Parental Instinct, C ='Oonstrnotmty, S S=i 
Self-Submission, S a =Self- Assertion, G'=Gregariou8neBS, E = 
Repulsion, Ac= Acquisitiveness, F=Pood-see]iing, Ap = Appeal, 
Co = Combat, Cu = Curiosity, 11= Escape, D=Lau^ter Laughter 
has been eliminated, because it is not instinctive in the true 
hormic sense ) 

The diagram represents the evolution (and Regression) of 
mental structure from the instinctual matrix (or elan vital) 
through seven stages up to the highly oultured self. Section A 
represents McDougalFs conception, Section C represents Frend’s 
conception, and Section B is our contribution 

McDougall starts at stage 4 (not stage 1) — the stage of 14 
fundamental instincts, and takes us through stage 6 (of concrete 
sentiments), and stage 6 (of abstract sentiments) to the organised 
self Only a few samples of sentiments at each stage, have been 
chosen for inclusion in the diagram Freud is pre-occupied with 
sex (Section C) and its evolution and regression along the diiections 
of the arrows shown in the diagram Stages 3, and 2 represent 
the levels of evolution through which the McDougalliau instincts 
tiniTP -nnsRpd Rpn>TPssnnn then is not onlv rpffression from staare 
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WAS BIRSINGH DEO BUNDELA A “BANDIT” 
AND “TREACHEROUS” 

MURDERER OF ABUL FAZL ? 

BY 

Mr. Ram Prasad Navak, M.A 

Birsingli Bundela' was the youngest son of Madhukar 
Shall of Orchha in Bundelkhand The incident with 
which we are conceined here relates to the time of Akbar, 
^ e.) 1602 A D.* In order to deal with the subject in question 
It IS necessary to refer to the authentic histones written on 
Akbar Dr V. A. Smith and Fredeiick Augustus, Count of 
Noer, are recognised as high authorities by all 

These writers as well as most of the persons who made 
research on the subject have accused Birsingh Deo as 
a treacheious murderer of Shaikh Abul Fazl There 
might be some difference in the degree they accuse but 
it goes without conflict that they at least lagree that the 

^ In Pei Sian works he is named as Narsingh Bundela or Bar 
Singh Bundela 

® Akbar, Dr. Smith, page 305 . . . , August 12, 1602, “ the 
nunister was attacked , . . " 

Akbar, Fiedenck Augustus, page 392, . "Not on 7th 

Rabi 1, 1010 H but 4th Rabi 1, 1011 H, was Abul Fazl murdered " 
Htstory of Jahangir, Di. Beni Prasad, page 51, Date not 

given 

Bii Bmoda (Hindi), II, page 183, 1st Rabi 1, 1011 H, 
V E. 1659 Bhadra Shukla 3 A D. 1602, 21 August. 
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actiott of Birsingh Deo Bundela m this connection was not 
free from treachery ® 

It may be pointed out here that Dr. Smith, Frederick 
Augustus and other historians have relied upon Persian 
historians only. They have not taken into consideration 
the works written in Hindi concerning the subject either, 
because such works were unknown to them or they were 
under the impression that such books carried no historical 
value.* 

Dr. Smith seems to rely on Asad Beg because he 
thinks Asad Beg “made special inquiry into the circum- 
stances”® 1 elating to the murder of Abul Fazl. Asad Beg 
has, no doubt, given a detailed account on the subject, 
which will be dealt with elsewheie, but he does not men- 
tion anywhere about his appointment on the special duty 
to enquire the circumstances that led to the Shaikh’s death 
It was conveyed to the Emperor m definite terms that 
Birsingh Deo, at the instigation of Prince Salim, was the 
cause of his Minister’s death. He therefore entrusted some 
of his trusted officials to punish the Bundela. They 
accordingly besieged Busing at Inch But Birsingh Deo 
managed to escape When this news reached the Emperor 
and the responsibility for the negligence could not be fixed 
on any particular person, he put Asad Beg on special duty. 
Thus the appointment of Asad Beg was not connected 
with Abul Fazl’s death but to find out the circumstances 
which led to the escape of the Bundela Dr. Smith is pro- 
bably mistaken in thinking this appointment as one relating 
to Shaikh’s death. 


’ History of Jahangir Dr Beni Prasad, page 54 " 

dastardly murder " 

History of Mughal Rule in India, Dr. Ishwan Prasad p 381. 
* History of \Jahangir Di, Bern Piasad , footnote No 16, 
page 51 “ The great Hindi poet Keshava Das’s Bir Bingh Deo 
Ohaiitra is of little value from the point of view of Political History.” 
® j4/c6o?, Dr. Smitli, page 305. 
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As regards Augustus suffice it to say that he gives 
little as his own but has simply quoted some passages 
from Tuzuk and some from Takmila-i-Akbar Nama 
and some from “ Wikaya ” Asad Beg to complete the 
story relating to the so-called murder of the Shaikh It 
therefore follows that the sources of information of the 
two authors named above do not go beyond what is said 
in the three Persian works. 

Coming to the works in Hindi we find Bvr8%ngh Deo 
Charitra written by Keshava Das This book chiefly 
describes the life, character and achievements of Birsingh 
Deo. Consequently it is to be seen under what circums- 
tances a man of the character of Birsigh Deo could have 
committed a murder, if at all, of the nature described by 
the Persian writers, and how far the statements against him 
hold good 

Keshava Das wrote Birsivgh Deo Charitra in Samvat 
1664. VE. (1607AD). While narrating the life of 
Birsingh Deo he also gives the circumstances under which 
the Shaikh lost his life.® Madhukar Shah Bundela 
entrusted his kingdom to his eldest son Ram Shah and 
gave separate jagirs to the other seven sons. Birsingh was 
the youngest and he got Barouni as his jagir where he had 
to fight for taking possession over it. Subsequently he rais- 
ed an insurrection in which he was assisted by his brother 
Indrajit ; and added to his estate Pawain, Berchha, Karhara, 
Hathnaura, Irich of the Mughal territory. Hasan Khan 
got afraid of him and left Bhaner.'^ Thereupon Akbar 
despatched Askaran against Birsingh Deo. Ram Shah 
went to the side of Askaran, but they failed in their joint 
efforts to defeat Birsingh Deo. Two further attempts 
were subsequently made under the orders of the Emperor 
but the}’ met the same fate. In the last attempt Ram 

* Bir Stngh Deo Charitra Pralash, V 

’’ Bir Singh Deo Charitra Pi akash, HI 
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Shah asked his brother Birsingh Deo, that if the latter 
could leave Barouni even for two days, the former would 
be able to raise the siege. As Birsingh Deo had no confi- 
dence in his brother, he did not agree to this but, on being 
persuaded by his family priest and other persons, vacated 
Barouni. Ram Shah and Raj Singh entered Barouni 
and there arose a dispute between the two for Barouni Bir- 
singh Deo availed of it and entered into Barouni, but was 
attacked in the early morning when his army was still 
asleep.® 

Birsingh had lost confidence in his brother Ram 
Shah for whom he had a great regard. His another 
brother Indrajit had left him andjoinedRam Shah Akbar 
the Emperor was his enemy The feelings between the 
Emperor and Birsingh Deo had become very intense 
because Birsingh did not accept the Farman^ sent by 
Akbar. These being the circumstances Birsingh Deo 
had not only apprehensions of losing his territory but also 
of his own life He eagerly wished for some help fiom 
outside. At this time Salim revolted at Prayag against his 
father. This suggested a good opportunity for Biisingh 
Deo to join hands with Salim. He accordingly proceeded 
towards Prayag and met at Ahichhettra with Syed 
Muzzaffar to whom he mentioned all his intentions The 
said Syed gave him assurance that he would be received 
by Salim as a tiusted friend and accompanied him. The 
party arrived at Prayag and had an interview with Salim 
with the help of Sharif Khan. Birsingh Deo was given 
a hearty reception and valuable presents. During the stay 
at Prayag Salim told him that Abul Fazl was his greatest 
enemy because he had poisoned the ears of his father and 
created dissensions He also said that the Emperor wanted 
to see the Shaikh in connection with his revolt ; and if 

® Birsingh Deo Oharitra Faralcash, JV 

• Birsingh Deo Ohantra Parakash, V 
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Abul Fazl could see the Emperor he would undoubtedly 
bring calamity on Salim So Salim wished that Shaikh 
should either be killed or arrested on the way which laj'^ 
through Bundela territory. It is here significant to note 
that Birsingh Deo entieated Salim to pardon the Shaikh as 
the relation between them was that of a master and a ser- 
vant. But at last Salim pievailed on him and glided his 
own sword round the waist of Birsingh Deo, presented 
a horse, Saropa and sent him off with S3'ed hluzzaffar to 
prevent the Shaikh in the waj'. The meeting between the 
Prince and the Bundela was kept secret 

Birsingh Deo leturned to his territory and deputed 
spies to keep him informed of the Shaikh’s march towaids 
the capital Accordingly he was informed that Abul Eazl 
had left Narwar and was encamped at Paraich ’ ° There- 
upon Biismgh Deo with his party crossed the rivei Sindh 
to meet Abul Fazl Abul Fazl with his part^' started fiom 
Paraich and heard, in the waj', that Birsingh Deo Bundela 
was also proceeding to attack him. Abul Fazl therefore 
stopped there to face the Bundelas. The fighting ensued 
Realising the gravity of the situation a certain Pathan per- 
suaded the Shaikh to escape from the battlefield because 
It was not expedient for him to fight with the Bundelas 
when his presence at the capital was so urgently needed 
by the Emperor. It is worth mentioning here that there 
arose a discussion between the Pathan and Abul Fazl 
The Pathan advised him to attack Salim and his party later 
with a larger force if he so intended But Abul Fazl being 
puffed up with his conquests in the Deccan thought it 
below his dignity to fly away from the battle that was 
to be fought with the Hindoos. He exhibited his lemark- 
able valour but received a shot* * on his chest and fell down 
from his horse. Birsingh went to him with a feeling of 

Innayat UUah calls the place as “Sarai Banga/' Asad Beg 
“■Sarai Berar " 

* ^ Asad Beg, Elliot VI page 159, — ^struck with a spear. 
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joy mingled with sorrow’ “ The 'battle thus terminated 
and the Bundela paity returned to Barouni with the head 
of the deceased Shaikh which was sent to Salim at Prayag 
through Champat Rai Badgujar 

Now let us see one by one what the Peisian authors 
have said on the subject. Innayat Ullah, the author of the 
Takrmla-i-Akhar Nama, says that Abul Fazl was recom- 
mended by his friends “,to retire for protection to Rai 
Rayan and Raja Rai Singh, who weie with 2,000 horses 
at Antari, a distance of only two kos ” But the Shaikh, 
whose hour of death was at hand, and the gem of whose 
discrimination had therefore grown dull, only replied “The 
fear of death is vain, for its period cannot be deferred ” 
Abul Fazl therefore continued his journey onward and the 
Bundelas attacked him and “ placed their rough hands 
upon his collar and slew him with his attendants ” Thus 
Inayat Ullah gives no details of the circumstances that led 
to the loss of the life of Shaikh Abul Fazl. Consequently 
the accounts given by him are of little help to illucidate 
the point in issue. 

Jahangir mentions this incident in somewhat more 
details. He admits that he wanted to prevent the learned 
minister from meeting the Emperor in his own interest 
and he therefore negotiated with Birsingh Deo and pro- 
mised him high prospects in case he was successful m 
carrying out his wishes According to him Birsingh 
Deo’s “country lay on the high road of the Shaikh 
from the Dakhm ” and “ the Shaikh passed through his 
territory, the Raja closed upon him and his followers 
They were in a short time put to flight, and he 
himself murdered His t head was sent to me at 
Allahabad.” ’ ^ 


Asad Beg, Elliot, VI page 159 " 
mood . . . . ” 


Elliot, VI. 


in a compassionate 
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Asad Beg’s description about tbe incident and tbe 
preceding circumstances, no doubt, as Dr V A Smith sa3's, 
surpasses in detail both the other Persian wiiteis. He says 
that Abul Pazl and his associates had leaint from their 
own men even in the Deccan that Salim had aheady 
ai ranged with Birsmgh Deo to prevent him in the way and 
that there were apprehensions of still more serious happen- 
ings. Birsingh Deo was invading Mogbal territories and 
had tui ned hostile to the Moghals When he reached 
Sironj, Asad Beg requested that he might be allowed to escort 
him up to Gwalior as the treachery was apprehended 
Abul Fazl did not agree to bis proposal and leaving Asad 
Beg to look after Malwa, proceeded on his way with an 
inadequate body of recruits. At Sarai Berar he courteously 
dismissed about more than 250 horsemen who were sent 
by the jagirdars to attend upon him. He fuitlier dis- 
missed a fakir also who informed him of the intending 
attack by Birsingh Deo Early in the morning when Abul 
Fazl had started with a small number of liis attendants, 
beating of diums were heard at a distance Muhammad 
Muhasin left the party to reconnoitre the enemy He soon 
returned to the Shaikh and advised him to ride fastei so 
that they might escape from the enemy assault. But the 
Shaikh did not listen to him. It may also be mentioned 
here that one Gadai Khan actually caught hold of the reins 
of the hoise that he was riding on and entreated Abul Fazl 
to avoid the encounter as he was on a more impoitant 
mission, namely, to see the Emperor Abul Fazl again 
adhered to his own views and decided to meet the Bundelas 
headed by Birsingh Deo The Rajputs assaulted his 


Tuxuk, Rogers and Beveridge, p 25 — " ... the Raja 
blocked his road, and after a little contest scattered his men and 
killed him,” which at best means that Biisingh Deo being at 
the head of tlie assailants got Abul 'Fazl killed inasmuch as 
the original Tuxuk does not specifically mention that Birsingh 
Deo himself put Abul Fazl to death. 
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party and tlie Shaikli was transfixed with a spear Abul 
Fazl made an attempt to cross a small stream that lay 
in his way but befoie he could do so, he fell down 
fiom his hoise and Birsingh, being infoimed of it, 
went to his side, communicated the Farman of Prince 
Salim to him and promised to take him alive to Salim. 
Abul Fazl exhibited an anogant look. While this talk 
was going on between Biisingh and the Shaikh, one 
Jabbar killed several Rajputs and made an attempt to 
assault Busingh Deo also It «as at this critical moment 
that a Rajput attendant beheaded the Shaikh 

Thus we have seen what Inayat Ullah and Asad Beg 
on one side and Jahangii and Keshavadas on the other 
have said about the incident As prejudices are but 
natural the statements made by one side should be lead 
with gieat caution so that one may not be led away by 
them specially where one party differs fiom the other in 
nairating a particular point 

Leaving aside where they all or at least majority of 
them make one statement we have certain othei points 
which need comment Befoie entering into such points 
It seems rather necessary to have a critical bud’s eye- 
view of Biismgh Deo’s chaiacter. Accoiding to Birsingh 
Deo Chantra, Biisingh Deo ranks in bravery and 
chaiacter so high as Mansingh Kachhwah and Amarsingh. 
He was possessed of all virtues befitting a Rajput He 
was brave, generous, compassionate, meiciful and tine 
to his words His behaviour towaids his friends and foes 
both ivas always gentle and couiteous. In short he was 


^ * Asad Beg Elliot VI, p 160. 

History of Jehangir Di Bern Prasad page, 53 " Birsingh 
rose flora the Shaildi's head and signed to his followers to despatch 
the helpless man ” while in Elliot VI, 160 “ Biisingh 
then rose flora the Shaildi’s head and his attendant despatched him 
. ” The source of infoimation legaiding the above statement 
that " Biisingh . . . signed to his followers .. ” is not 

known. 
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a perfect ideal gentleman Jehangir also, while speaking 
about the character of Birsmgh Deo, reserves none of 
these attributes'®. He holds Birsingh in high esteem 
Innayat Ullah and Asad Beg do not say anything that 
may go against his character They have, however, 
described this particular action concerning Abul Fazl’s 
death as “ hired ” or “ treacherous.” But this instead of 
throwing any reflection on his character stands as a proof 
for his being a man of principles and good morality. 

Now we have to see how a man of such a noble and 
charitable disposition should have resorted to an action 
as the one m question It should not be forgotten that 
m those days it was common with the Rajputs to continue 
guerrilla warfare Jehangir was aware that Birsingh 
Deo was on his plundering expedition neai about the 
territory Abul Fazl was to pass He therefore entered 
into negotiations with him, and requested him to 
prevent Abul Fazl from seeing the Emperor Birsingh 
Deo according to Keshava was at this particular time 
in a critical position. Ramshah his eldest brother 
had already made an alliance with the Moghals and his 
other brother Indrajit also followed him. He was therefore 
not only forsaken by his brothers but had also to fight 
with them within his own land. This made him anxious 
to seek help from outside. Salim had revolted against 
his father at this time Naturally therefoie Birsingh 
Deo was prompted to side with Salim. Thus both Bir- 
smgh Deo on his pait and Salim on his stood in need of 
each other’s help It was probably on this account that 
Salim thought that he took the initiative ‘ ® while Keshava 
thinks that Birsingh took the initiative'’’’ in the union so 
brought about. Suffice it to say that Birsingh had no 


' '' Tuxiil, Rogers, page 24. 

Tuxuk, Rogers, page 25 
B%rs%ngh Deo Gharitra Prakash F. 
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remedy, but to join hands with Salim for which he in tbe 
circumstances was perfectly justified. 

As regards his unchallenged assault on Abul Fazl 
and his attendants there are two points worth considera- 
tion. Abul Fazl’s way lay through the territory of Bii- 
singh Deo. Abul Fazl could have no right, specially when 
he knew that Bii Singh Deo was on his “ plundering 
expedition,” to pass through the hostile countiy. It was 
rather Abul Fazl himself who deliberately ofieied a cause 
of action to Birsingh, and if he assaulted him, it was no 
fault of his (Birsmgh Deo’s), The other thing was that 
Birsingh, as has already been said, could not be supposed 
to attack him after a challenge when the Rajputs in general 
and Birsingh in particular carried on a guerrilla’® type of 
warfare There can be no denial of the fact that Bir- 
singh Deo wanted to oblige Salim and gain his favour, 
but It does not amount to call him as " hired.” ‘ ® Friend’s 
and allies have always been helping each other without 
lowering their prestige and honour. It therefoie seems 
very hard if not quite unjust to address him as “ hired.” 
Similarly he cannot be called a murderer also. The Sheikh 
deliberately passed through his territory, fought valiantly 
and died a-fighting at the hands of a declared enemy. It 
IS simply astonishing why the success of Birsingh Deo 
instead of exalting his position as a brave warrioi brings 
to him discredit and this dishonourable epithet of murderer, 
when similar instances are but common m every warfare 
Birsingh Deo has been called “ The Bundela Chief- 
tain of Orchha ” and also “ the Bandit Chief ” by Dr. 
Smith Birsingh Deo was no doubt an enterprising youth, 
ambitious to extend his tenitory. He had devoted his 
heart and soul to snatch away the teiritories that had fallen 
in the hands of his opponents, who were much stronger 

History of Jahangir, Dr Bern Prasad, page 54 

Hist of Muslim Rule m India, Di Ishwaii Piasad, page 
381 , Du Jarnc (ti ) page 183 
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than himself. Therefore he had to continue a sort of war 
that suited him according to the fashion of those days. 
He was consequently not a bandit. His aims and objects 
were not those of a robber or highwayman who plunders 
and loots for amassing wealth and lead a nomad life Bir- 
singh was the owner in possession of a territory belonging 
to his forefathers and as such it was but natural for him to 
be ambitious to have it extended Had he been a robber, 
a highwayman, as Dr Smith calls him, Prince Salim 
would not have rewarded him with such an honour and 
promotion as that of a Mansabdar of 3,000 ® ’ 

Coming to the scene of the Shaikh’s death we find 
that even Asad Beg makes Birsingh stand by the side 
of the Shaikh with a compassionate feeling None 
accuses Birsingh as the person who killed Abul Fazl. 
Birsingh Deo having come to know that the Shaikh was 
transfixed and had fallen down from his hoise, took him m 
his lap and communicated the Farman of Salim but 
Abul Fazl showed arrogance. Birsingh still does nothing 
against the Shaikh, but as a man of Abul Fazl’s party was 
about to attack him Abul Fazl was beheaded by Birsingh 
Deo’s attendant, probably to save the life of Birsingh Deo. 
It may be noted here that Birsingh Deo Charitra does 
not enter into the details of this scene. It however corro- 
borates the statement of Asad Beg that Birsingh Deo 
approached the Shaikh with a feeling of joy mingled with 
sorrow. Innayat Ullah finishes the story simply by saying 
“ the Rajputs caught him by the collar and slew him.” 

From the foregoing descriptions it can hardly be believ- 
ed that Birsingh Deo intended to put the Shaikh to death. 
He would not have felt sorrow, if he had any such motive 
within himself. His attitude and behaviour towards the 
friend and Minister of such a big enemy as the Emperor 
Akbar indicate a very high sense of nobility and ideal 
character on the part of Birsingh Deo. 

Tuxuk, Kogers, page 24. 
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Innayat Ullah like the other men of his party seems 
to have felt a great annoyance, as a result of which he 
says that Birsingh Deo “laid an ambuscade on his way ” 
on Abul Fazl. But none supports him, while all others 
agree that the Shaikh fell while fighting and was beheaded 
subsequently. Thus we see that neither Birsingh Deo 
nor any particular action of his can in any way be 
impeached for such thing as treachery. 

In this connection it seems relevant to make it clear 
that Birsingh Deo himself did not kill the Shaikh. Fiistly, 
because none of the Persian writers say so; secondly, 
because Keshavadas is also silent on this point. He is 
the hero of Birsingh Deo Charitra and Keshava would 
not have omitted in any case the bravery of his hero had 
he (Birsingh) himself put such a great enemy to death 
in the battlefield. May it be anybody who killed him, 
Abul Fazl died while he was fighting and so even the 
action of killing him was not that of a treachery. 

As for Birsingh Deo Charitra it is to a great extent 
supported by “Wikaya” of Asad Begiand the character of 
Birsingh Deo as depicted therein by Keshavadas holds 
good even when compared with other Persian writers. 
The poetical form of Birsingh Deo Charitra does not 
disqualify it from being used for historical purposes. 
Shahnama of Isami, Tughlak Nama of Khusro and such 
other works in Persian have been freely used as legitimate 
sources of information. 
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I. Historical Introduction 


The Iranian Language was a sister of the Old Indo- 
Aryan. The linguistic affinities between the l^gveda and 
the Zendavesta have clearly indicated that the two 
languages came of a common stock But the development 
of these languages having been independent, the differ- 
ences became so wide that between modern Persian and 
NIA diversity is more prominent than unity. Persian, as 
conveyed to India by the Turanians and as represented in 
Classical literatuie, is largely Semitic in vocabulaiy though 
decidedly Aryan in structure. Indian Persian, which 
remained the Couit language for centuries under the 
Muslim Rule, and which is preserved in the Indian 
lexicons of the times, is a mixture of Iranian, Arabic, 
Turkish and Turanian. It may be mentioned at once that 
Arabic never reached India direct, and that even the term 
"Arab Conquest of India’’ is a misnomer. The historians, 
perhaps, forget that neither the Arabs ever conquered India 
nor was the mainland of India conquered bj’’ them or 
their agents. 

The so-called Arab conquest was made by Persian 
soldiers under Mohamraad-bin-Qasim, who was born and 
brought up in Mekian, the easternmost province of the 
Caliphate on the Peisian coast, whose governors, even before 
712 A D., had been fighting with the Indians across the 
frontier. ^ The fact is supported by Muslim travellers who 
visited India and wrote about Sind during the 8th century 
Klliot says that the Arabs merely imitated the policy of the 
Romans who emplo3'ed provincial mercenaries from motives 
of expediency and that the Arabian armies consisted of 

B Shams-ul-Ulema M Mohd. Zaka-ullah’s Ta9 iLh-i-Hind 
(Urdu), Part I (3rd edition), p. 186. 

16 
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Persians, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, Syrians and others.^ S 
Lane-Poole’s verdict is very definite. He wants ns to 
“ dismiss any idea of Arabian influence in India,” and 
states that “ the Mohammadan conquerors were not 
Arabs ” ® 

It may be contended that fiom the names of officers 
and courtiers in Sind and Multan as given in the travellers’ 
accounts, it is evident that many an Arab family had 
settled here and influenced the language of the land. Ibn 
Haukal explicitly mentions that be heard Arabic and Sindhi 
spoken in Sind. In this connection it has to be remem- 
bered that the conquerors lived “ chiefly in cities of their 
own construction and cultivated no fiiendly relations with 
the natives”,* that Muslims in Peisia, Turan and other 
countries had assumed Arabic names which included the 
names of then fatheis, and that we should not be misled 
by the phraseology of names. On theothei hand it is stated 
that even in the six military towns of the settlers Peisian 
and Smdhi teachers imparted education to the children of 
the officers ^ Persian had been recognized to be the official 
language of Persia and Aiabian India ® If Arabic was at 
all spoken, it was to be found only in the advanced society 
and among the members of a few Arab families. The 
common people were concerned with general administration 
which was exclusively in the hands of Brahmans. The 
conquerors were liberal and they allowed old customs, old 
institutions and old policies to continue It would be, 
therefore, too much to expect any vast influence even of 
Persian, not to speak of Arabic, on the language of the 
people. The eaily Muslim settlers left no effect on the 

^ Hist 01 y of India by Its Own Histojtam, Vol. I — Elliot, 
^Medtceval India, 1912 edition, p. 4 Also vide Tamaddan-i- 
Hind (p 312) — S. U. Dr. Sayyad Ah Bilgrami. 

‘Elliot— iZizfZ. p. 463 

B. Shams-ul-ulma M Mohd. Zaka-ullah, Vol. I, p. 30. 

^miot-ibid 
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language or culture of India They, in fact, derived much 
benefit from the culture and learning of the Indians. 

Anyhow, Arabic influenced Indo-Aiyan through 
Persian alone, and for us Atabic words are also Persian 
through which they came to India The absence of the 
Aiabic pleonastic proclitic ‘al-’, even in the religious terms 
which were, of course, the first to be introduced, further 
shows that the Arabic words weie taught to us by the 
Peisians Compare 

God, the Holy Book, the Prophet, 

tiTR, faith and other words. 

The word ‘Hindi’ itself is Persian 
This point, however, need not detain us any longer, 
as the Hindi tract was too far oflf from Sindh and Multan, 
and as Hindi itself was not yet even conceived It is for a 
student of PrSkiit or Pi^aca to discover the Arabo-Persian 
influences on contemporary Middle Indo-Aryan. 

The real issue evolves with the rise of Delhi Sulta- 
nate in the 13th century. We can easily dismiss the times 
of the Ghaznavid kings of the Punjab and Shahab-ud-din 
Mohammad Ghori. Literary works aie not to be depended 
on as they are the most dangeious guides to the language of 
the people. Chand’s Rdsau contains quite a laige number of 
Persian words Of these, no doubt, the most numerous are 
the v^ords which were, perhaps, introduced much earliei. 
Chand belonged to the Punjab, wheie the Muslim mission- 
aiies had been preaching Islam since the Aiab Conquest 
of Sind. Such words as iTT^, U?#, 

?:|irFr had certainly become popular under the 
influence of the Muslim leligion which was the foremost 
concern of the Ghaznavid kings of the Punjab glOTH, 

1^, urf?, grcuR, 

3^, and a pretty good number of other administrative 


’’ The Arabic 'Algebia', ‘Alkali,’ ‘Alcohol’, etc aie lecent loans 
from English. 
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and military words must, also, have spiead, especially in 
the cities. But we are doubtful whether the hundreds of 
words in the Rdeau, which are still uncommon, were 
understood by the people. Chand w’as a poet, soldiei, 
traveller, ambassador and a man of high culture and 
attainments. His work, therefore, is not the true index of 
the speech of those times. The same can be said about later 
poets like Kabir, Nanak, Tulsi, Bihan, Gang, Bhushan and 
other literary writers. They had travelled far and mixed 
with various types of persons, and their language was not 
the Hindi of the Hindi people In the absence of any 
records we are unable to sift common words from the 
Persian vocabularies of the Hindi writers, although we can 
just sound the inci easing depth of Peisum influence on 
Hindi. Some scholais would do well to piepaie concuid- 
ances of Persian words m the liteiary woiks of the eaily 
and mediaeval writers. Then, perhaps, it may be possible 
to obtain any useful results. 

The Pathan period, as the time of the Delhi Sultans 
is called, was not quite favourable to the giowth of Persian 
influence on the languages of India. It was a period of 
suspicion, dread and violation. None of the Sultans ever 
tried to win the hearts of the people Their administration 
was military in character and civil institutions weie still 
governed by the native officers. Their policy was de- 
structive rather than constructive The majority of Delhi 
Sultans were never keen about Peisian language or liteia- 
ture. Many of their coins bad legends iti Nagan sciipt, 
and there are evidences to show that they libeially patron- 
ized Hindi in India.® We definitely know that the Lodhi 
Pathan kings discaided the use of Peisian. That also 
accounts partially for the giowth of Indian vernaculars 
and literatures. The Indian women in the households of 
the early Turks, who mariied m India, exercised a potent 
influence on t he speech of the later generations 
Vide #rr” by Kamalesh, pp 4 ff. 
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Still we have to bear m mind the conversions, Tura- 
nian immigrations and Turkish settlements, along with 
the desue of the 'Indians to learn the language of the 
court, and the keenness of the Muslims to spread the 
‘ cultured language’ of the times We find, foi instance, 
Amu Khusio teaching Persian to his leaders m the 
Khdltqban — 

Km I qr?: II 

^ I f?crCl I ^fcT I II 

^ htI 1 mK ^ ’JiTt II 
3H ^cr?T t PR ^?rr I fimfsft q;i%cr ?:©t H 
^:rC I Wsf ^ JIRIT II 

Populai poetiy also helped the growth of Peisian woids 
and expiessions in the vocabulaiies of the common people. 

There aie leasons foi thinking that Hindi learnt most 
from Peisiaii during the Mughal peiiod, when, as opposed 
to the militaiy occupation undei the Delhi Sultans, there 
was peaceful civil adrainistiation, when Hindus and 
Muslims freely mixed with one another, when Persian 
became the court language, when all Government records 
were prepared in Persian, when annal-wnters, Hindus as 
well as Muslims, moved about the country and wrote their 
reports for the central government in Persian and when 
Persian language was actually taught in schools and reli- 
gious places. The Mughal kings liberally patronized 
Persian and Hindi Hindi and Persian poets lived 
together and wrote together. 

One IS sometimes led to think that at this time 
Persian was, perhaps, more zealously studied and known ir 
India than in Persia itself. There have been famoui 
Indian historians, translators, philosopheis, poets, lexico 
grapheis and religious leaders — Hindus and Muslims— 
who freely and masterfully wrote in Persian. The num 
ber of readers of this copious literatuie was not small. W( 
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hear of libraries and maktibs, leciters and scholars, and 
educational centres and institutions. 

Since those times the influence of Persian language 
has continued without any break till to-day. It has been 
the court language until ‘ yesterday It is still mixed 
with Hindi in the form of Uidu which, I would say, is 
but another name of modern Indian Persian. It is a be- 
loved subject of studies with a numbei of castes even 
among Hindus. Kayasthas, for instance, have been 
cherishing it as an important element of their culture. It is 
patronized by thousands of Hindi-speaking boys and girls 
in schools and colleges Persian poets are not yet very 
rare in India. 


II. The Nature of Influence 

Dr. S K. Chatterjee® thinks that Persian influence on 
NIA has been mainly lexical. In fact we should not 
expect any other elements as the stiucture of Hindi had 
already been complete by the time Persian could exercise 
any really stiong linguistic influences Still, ‘as shown 
above, Persian has been the cherished language, especially 
of the cultuied classes, in India for centuries, and we 
shall see below that, although lexical influence is piedo- 
minant, modem Hindi does contain certain giammatical 
and phonological features which can be traced to Persian 
alone. 

The History of Persian loan-words in Hindi is, per- 
haps, unparalleled in the linguistic world. Jesperson 
believes that it is rare for a language to borrow particles, 
pronouns or veibs The loan-woids, according to him, 
aie full words, le,, words which express complete ideas, 
vtz , substantives and adjectives But we shall see that the 


® Development of Bengali Language {D-B.L-}, § 117. 
“ Jespeison, Language, Z\\. 
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Persian loans in Hindi include not only nouns and adjec- 
tives but also prefixes, sufttxes, adveibs, conjunctions, 
interj'ections and verbs besides fragmentary woids which 
are quite numeious 

It has been asserted that “when a word is borrowed 
It is not, as a rule, taken over with the elaborate flexion 
which may belong to it in its original home, as a lule, 
one form only is adopted....”’* We shall, however, 
note the exception offered by Peisian loan-words. Hindi 
has adopted, in some cases, the principles of number and 
gender from Persian. The formation of nouns from 
adjectives and infinitives is, in some instances, taken from 
Persian. The growth of analytical tendencies in Hindi 
IS also considered to have been influenced, to some extent, 
by Persian structure. Anyhow, Persian loans in Hindi 
are not all ciude forms ‘ “ 

Persian loan-words in Hindi may be divided into five 
gioups — 

(1) Words which were absorbed by our language at 
one time or the other but have now become extinct, archaic 
or obsolete 

(2) Words and phrases which were translated from 
Persian, as we are doing to-day from English. 

(3) Woids which have become the property of the 
Hindi language and which it is almost impossible to 
replace by NIA. They are, so to say, full-fledged domiciled 
‘ citizens ’ enjoying all the rights in the linguistic Hindi 
‘ State.’ 

(■1) Words which are, indeed, commonly used in Hindi,.* 
but which are still foreign in the eyes of the national 
‘State ' and which are easily replaceable by the aboriginal 
group. 


* ^ jesperson, Ibid-, p. 213, 

Cf. B R. Saksena, “Peisian Loan-woids m tlie Ramayan 
of Tulsidas," Allahabad Umvers%ty Studies, 1925 He states tliat 
Persian Loan-words in the Ramayan are all crude. 
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(6) Words wHich have no right to be heie as they 
are not commonly understood and which are employed, 
quite to the detriment of the ‘ State,’ by certain masters 
who are either too ' cosmopolitan’ or too unconscious of 
the unemployment existing m their own linguistic State ’ 

The Hindi speakers and scholais need not woiry 
about the class of words in (1) and (6) The former aie 
dead and the latter will die. It is not possible to enu- 
merate translated words We may just take the instance 
of betrothal. It is understood that neither the teim 

nor the institution denoted by the term was known befoie 

the coming of the Muslims. It is, in fact, not a Samskcira 
of the Hindus The institution and the teim are Persian 
and ‘ khwSstgail ’ translated into is a matrimonial suit 
or act of betrothing. It is not easy to find out even such 
words without historical and linguistic data. 

We have to be very watchful about the fouith group. 
A list of such words IS given in Appendix A. The sui- 
vival or death of such woids will, of couise, depend on the 
result of the stiuggle now going on between the Sanskrit- 
ized Hindi and the Persianized Uidu. 

In the following pages we shall consider mainly those 
words, full as well as fragmentary, and phrases which aie 
now practically irreplaceable by Indo-Aryan words. In 
fact it IS now impossible to find their exact equivalents in 
Hindi. They will be discussed under the following 
heads . — 

Vocabulary, including total and fiagmentary 
vocables. 

Grammatical Influences 
Phonetical Influences 
Phrases and Idioms. 

It need not be said that Hindi has treated these 
Peisian loans as its own property. It has changed them 
phonetically and moulded them gi ammatically whenever 
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and wherever it could Dr. Babu Ram Saksena*® and 
and Dr. S. K Chatterjee’'^ have attempted to explain such 
changes The semantic changes that loan-words in Hindi 
have undeigone have not yet attracted the attention 
of our linguisticians. A short list of such words has 
been given in Appendix B. But as this part of the study 
of foreign words is not our concern in this dissertation, we 
leave it out for future study. We shall discuss the influ- 
ence of Persian on Hindi, and not of Hindi on Persian 
in India. 


III. Vocabulary’® 

All Pei Sian loan-words in Hindi aie not the names of 
new objects oi ideas introduced by the Muslims from out- 
side. No doubt many of the woids cunceiii the mateiials 
bi ought and used by the aiistocratic classes and institutions 
founded by them Some words denote objects that were 
better and more popular than the native ones. Still there 
are words which aie just the new names of the old things 
and qualities, first used by the liteiate people in their 
pedantic or pseudo-pedantic speech and latei adopted by 
the common people People “ veiy often use foieign words 
when It would have been perfectly possible to expiess their 
ideas by means of native speech material, the leason for 
going out of one’s own language being in some cases the 
desire to be thought fashionable or lelined through inter- 
larding one’s speech with foieign woids . ® 

Det It be noted that we shall not attempt to exhaust 
the vocabulary of Peisian loan-vvoids in Hindi 

Allahabad Umversit' Studies, 1925, pp 65 ff. 

J)BL;Vo\ I, pp. 573 if. 

All Persian woids aie given as they are spelt in Hindi. 
Compaie also the vocabulams of Persian loan-words in Bengali 
{D B L — Chattel jee) and Maiathi {Farasi ka Asar Marathi par — 
M Abdul Haq). 

Jespeison, JMngrMge,'p.2\Q 
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(1) Substantives 

(0 Muslim terms connected with prayers, religious 
ceremonies and holy places have all been borrowed from 
Persian Examples — 



the Holy Book 

13 

ablutions 

WEI 

Holy words 

gBwr 

a mat 


religion 


prayer 


faith 

dw 

fast 


God 


tomb 


Prophet 

JUEfkr, 

: mosque 


Prophet 


leader in prayeis 


Piophet 


a scholar 


saint 

HIT 

a scholar 


Id festival 


angel 


Muharram 


charity 


shrine 


holy presents 


wish 


pilgrimage 


offerings 


pilgrimage 


circumcision 

ITsfl 

pilgrim 


marriage 

WTT 

law 


a festival etc , etc 

^I»I 

call to prayers 


These words are, in a way, technical terms, and they 
concern the Muslims alone. None of these is used by the 
non-Muslims in place of Indo-Aryan words and in relation 
to themselves The same can be said about two names 
of the days of the week, namely, ^ Friday, and 
Thursday. Both are sacred days for Muslims, who 
seldom use the Indo-Aiyan and or 

Persian for a week or for Saturday is, however, 
common. 
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The following are also ‘ communal ’ words • — 


Muslims use 

Hindus use 



RTHT 

dream 



bath 


qi'T 

sin 


HfU 

meat 

W 1'^ T 


bier 


JTRS'T 

fate 



amulet 



sight 



astrologer 


?rii 

mendicant 



veidict 


INT 

kindness 



cook 

srfl^cr 


paradise 



hell 

ir5rf«r 


religion 



congratulations 


STH 

fast 


(u) Articles of Common Use 
Next in importance are the names of ai tides of every- 
day use. Most of these articles are luxuries TheTuia- 
nians and Mughal nobles believed in high living, while the 
Indians, of course, cared foi simple living and high 
thinking 

(a) From the names of clothes it is evident that women 
had more garments than men. Of course, women have 
always needed better care and protection They had 
dldl, 'IgIT and a number of other di esses, But 

most probably men had just a loin-cloth, a dhoti 
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and <Sk. anga-rakgakah, a kind of tunic. The 

Persians introduced a large variety of clothes, especially 
for men. The fashions of their ladies were not well 
known outside the harems and, therefoie, not popularly 
adopted veil, curtain, and veiling gown, were, 

indeed, commonly seen and used. On the other hand, 
men adopted ^ shirt, a pair of tiousers, 

a pair of draweis, trouser-string, HC’RT a loin sheet, 

waist-coat, 5^?: muftler, a kind of cap, gift, 

a kind of turban and loin sheet, (Per. jirSb) socks, 
and srrTvT shawl. They must have tried to appear like 
aristocrats fiom top to toe. The Persian iftilT, a short 
garment, and a tunic, came to be used at festivals and 
then at marriages. neckkei chief was no longer a big 
cloth but a small piece used as handkerchief. a gent’s 

gown, and a tunic, appear to be Persian words The 
latter is fiom mirza or ?rRli:gT2CT (amirzadah), and it 
seems that the garment was at first a special distinction of 
the upper classes 

For want of popular wolds in Sanskrit literature, we 
cannot confirm what bedding the Indians had before the 
advent of the Muslims. But the addition of bed- 
sheet, cushion, %U't: and ^srit quilt was certainly due 

to their general use by the Muslim aristocrats pillow 

is just the Persian name of the NIA ‘ sirhana ’ < Sk. 

but the use of takias by the Muslims was quite 
independent. The word may be easily turned out 
by But a cushioned pillow, is irreplace- 

able. The word ?;gTt is not available in Persian. It is, 
perhaps, from ‘ Raza ’ a proper name, may be, of some 
lord. It may be noted that the razai is more aristocratic 
than the lihaf. 

(6) The following names of utensils are Persian — 
a small water pot, a kind of pitcher, ^Tir^r < Per. 
abkhorah, a big cup, a plate, a cup, and 

<Per. tanwar, a bakery, oven. 
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It is not quite astonishing that none of these utensils 
except the cup, has been able to find favour with Hindu 
families, who, simple in their diet, had different varieties 
of utensils and pots for various festivals and ceremonies. 

(c) Of the ornaments we borrowed just a few as the 
following names show : — <Per. Hama ? il, a necklace, 
«rrjigfac an armlet, 'srsfh a chain, qr%«r or 1T^ an anklet. As 
a matter of fact, the Muslims had not got many varieties to 
offer India has been, and is even to-day, famous for her 
jewellery. Our social history shows that Indian women 
considered ornamentation as a part of their accomplish- 
ment, Even men used to wear ornaments in the good old 
days 

(d) The names of meals and dishes piesent a strange 
contrast between the lives of the Indo- Aryans and of the 
foreigners. The Indo-Aryans have tenaciously believed 
in simple vegetarian diet, as the best form of 

food But now 

(Per. Yakhani), and a large number of other dishes 

prepared from meat came to be introduced. With these 
preparations ?rr^ pickles, 'TJfh: cheese, 5^=^ jam, WMT 
spices, were also essential JpfR rose water, W essence, 
^ and a host of other necessaries were needed with 

these dishes and with ‘ pulao ’, and puddings 

(e) A variety of fruits, dried and fresh, now of course 
grown in India itself, was imported by the Muslim 
aristocrats of the middle ages, as is clear by the names 
fruit or dry fiuit, or dried grape < Per. lauj, and 

chalgozah a nut, currants, pistachio, «IKTU 

almond, a variety of currants, etc , etc. With these may 
be considered the Persian loans 



mulberry 


pomegranate 


apple 


fig 


kinds of peach 


guava 


orange 


plum, etc. 
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The Indo-Aryans weie, no doubt, extremely fond of 
fruits We know that !Rishis and BrahmachSris lived 
on fruit and raw vegetables and roots. Continued use or 
disuse of many a fruit must have caused the survival of 
some and the death of other varieties. It is not that the 
Indians cultivated or used only mango, banana, 
HT^nTRft pear, ?rrf^ peach, cocoanut, and some others 

that we now find in the modern market. It is clear that 
the Persians, fond as they were of their ‘home’ pioducts, 
introduced a jolly good number and quality of fruits in 
the Indian diet. It is possible that the names of some 
fruits were changed. 

Among the vegetablesH^^ oi H^:^rd(Per loans), we have 
from Persian our turnip, beet-root, mint, 

f 5^, a potherb, onion, melon, HTan: carrot, etc. 

(f) We cannot but remark that, as language reveals 
to us, “ Kat, drink and be merry, for to-moirow we die ”, 
was the ideal of aristocratic life, especially duiing the peace- 
ful Mughal times when the foreign nobility was liteially 
degenerated. Even earlier than this, i e., under the Delhi 
Sultanate, we hear more of debauches and social wrecks than 
of any scholars, social leaders, religious reformers or serious 
thinkers among the upper classes. It is well known that 
the cook was actually Per. ‘Khan-i-saman’, oi lord 

of the household, a very big title, indeed The cook was, 
of couise, a grand personality as he played an important 
part in the life of the nobles. We can fairly imagine how 
richly the ‘ dastarkhwans,’ table-cloths, of the mediaeval 
lords weie laden with meals, dishes, fruits, vegetables, 
various kinds of meat preparations, sweets and drinks. 
^1%^ (Ar. zaliba), HHtHT (Per. sambosah), (names 

of sweets), pudding, wrt (Per. bala’i) cream, 

ice-cream, a kind of syrup, ^ liquid sugar, and 

even sugar are all Persian preparations. 

Indian etymology explains the word with reference to Sk. 
‘misriya.’ It is spelt in Persian as ‘misii' and is obviously con- 
nected with 'misr' or Egypt 
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With these may also be noted the words syrup, 
wine, (Per. sirka-anjabm) a drink, vine- 
gar, TOR ice, |W smoking pipe, and the two 

fancy types of smoking pipes, tabacco, a puff, etc. 

(g) It IS easily understood that, when such was the 
life, aristocracy had to import a large number of articles 
of furniture We get the names table, chan, 
throne, dias, a reed spread, rug, a carpet, 

71:?^ a cui tain, (Turkish ‘chig’)j a chick, or 

a canopy, wall of a pavilion, cDsfcrrl?! dias 

cloth, table cloth, bed spread, and a number 

of other covers, lamp-stand, iRPi? a kind of lamp, 

box, etc., etc. 

(K) The following additions to our toilet vocabulary 
have been made by Persian. 



minor 

SIR, 

a colly Hum 


perfume 


soap 


essence 


rouge 


otto 


phial 


bath 


rose-water, etc. 


We have to note that even spectacles, is an Aiabo- 
Persian word. 

(ill) Professional Terms 

Professions received several things and words It is 
highly useful to compare the existing lA names of profes- 


sions and imported Persian 

names 

Examples — 

Indo-Aryan 

RMT 

cowheid 

huHTR' 

peasant 

HfeTOT 

baker 


potter 


carpenter 


ironsmith 

IRI 

goldsmith 


cobbler 

Hift 

sweeper 

Hit 

barber 


dyer 


washer 
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grass-cutter 

HT5ft 

gardener 


grocer 


betel-seller 


coolie 


glassware merchant 


gold-seeker 


fisher 


carder 


perfumer 


singer 


oil-presser 


merchant 


parcher 

fur 

drummer, etc.. 


physician 


etc 



Persian-loans 




draper 


confectioner 


bread-maker 

l^TTfT 

weaver 


perfumer 


butcher 


tailor 


executioner 


lawyer 


labourer 


agent 


drummer 


artisan 


darner 


tinner 

book-binder 

iflJIUFK 

enameller 

, Hrtu 

syce 

'I H 

driver 


banker 


physician, etc 

, etc. 


In this 

connection it may be 

noted what are really 


indigenous professions, and their nature, as compared with 
those established or renamed since the advent of the Mus- 
lims into India. We shall only consider the professional 
terms from Persian. 

(a) It IS interesting to find that the word barber, 
is Indo-Aryan, while some important articles of his use 
have Persian names. The native barber did have a razor, 
a pair of scissors, a nail cutter and other tools which he 
called sp or (Sk. k^ura), (Sk nakha-harana), 

etc. But the more popular use of and (razor 
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and scissors) suggests that the new tools were better and 
more decent. Even to-day we see the indigenous razor 
(^it) with a rough wooden handle and an ill-pohshed blade 
used by the stieet worker, side by side with the fine 
razoi used by the saloon baiber, and the safety razor 

(commonly called simply ‘ razor ’) imported from Eui ope. 
Compare also the Persian loans <mii cinah,' ® tweez- 
ers, mirror, RrfJT soap, etc 

(6) Hieun Tsang (7th centuiy AD) tells us that 
tailoiing was unknown in India. The lA woids stitch, 
to sew, and needle, however, indicate that the art had 
come into existence long before the settlement of the 
Muslims, though tailoring as a profession might not have 
become the vogue earlier. The very word for a tailor, 
IS Persian. The elaboration of living standards has 
necessitated the use of more garments, newer fashions and 
professional workers. We have already discussed that most 
of our important tailored clothes have Peisian names. 
Note further the words ft'srnR, borderstitch, or 
(kisah) pocket, lining, iron, foot of the 

trousers, stitch, and such other Persian terms now 

commonly employed in Indian tailoring.’® Compare also 
the names of European fashions in this connection. 

(c) Sirailaily the words draper and 

confectioner, show that these piofessions, most probably, 
did not exist before the introduction of Persian People 
used to have then cloth from weavers direct and make their 
own sweetmeats, and it appears that the rise of aristocracy 
in the Muslim times produced the need of agents, middle- 
men and shopkeepeis. Hence also the words 5^1^ bioker, 
banker, shop, ^FR3K shopkeeper, bargain, etc. 

It IS phonologically wrong to derive the word from Sk. 
mocana hHw, releasing, as the " Bha^a ^abda Ko^a '' and the “Hindi 
^abda Sagar" do. 

Also compare the names of indigenous clothes mentioned 
under ii (a) above. 
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Economic history of India, also, tells us that theie were no 
regular shops in ancient India and that on account of the 
barter system, 01 maikets alone were the best oigani- 
zations of the mei chants. The absence of confectioneis in 
pre-Muslim India was also due to the caste system and the 
question of untouchability 

The JFr a yard, and 1/16 of a yard, used by the 
diapei aie Persian Many of the varieties of fine cloths 
available even in modern maikets are Peisian in nomen- 
clature, if not actually in origin. Examples — 

The weaver is meiely a substitute foi 

the OIA The ait of weaving, as History show'’, 

is veiy ancient. 

The confectioner has, geneially, Indo-Aiyan tools, but 
he makes a large variety of sweetmeats and piepaiations 
which have Persian names This is also true in the case of 
the bread-makei. oven was, perhaps, first used 
by him foi despatch of work. His was, most probably, the 
first kind of a hotel in India. Indian hospitality of old could 
not tolerate the sale of bread and cuiry in the maiket. 

(d) The word or «rst mason-caipenter is Indo- 
Aiyan, but It IS clear fiom the following list of Persian 
terms that the native artisan had, peihaps, clumsy tools 
which weie easily replaced by the foieign ones. Some new 
tools were also introduced The Persians were really 
expert in architectui e, and they gave us new forms of 
buildings, such as palace, mansion, UIR inn, 
fort, trenches, house, harem, ^il^TR hall, etc. 
We owe to them the following terms as well — 

^RT ruler, measuie tstlT adze 

^ foot ruler ^ plane 

square gRT ramrod 
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layer 1^5^ a check 

a stiucture screw 

fh^riiraT leveller ^ screw 

f jff turret screw driver 

slanting wall, etc,, etc. 

(e) The Peisian terminology concerning horse- 
manship IS quite conspicuous. There is no doubt that the 
Turanians, Turks, Arabs and Mughals weie superior to 
the Indians in this respect New breeds of horses were 
imported and we get the woids Arabian, 3^ Turk, 

black, white, and other names of classes of 

horses. The woids Rltu syce, and dnvei, in our 

modern vocabulaiy, are Persian, and with these may be 
considered bridle, sftrr saddle, stirrups, shoe, 

a brushing-tool, etc A casual obseiver of these 
woids might, quite justifiably, think that the horse was 
a wild animal in the pre-Mohammadan India, But we 
should not foiget the superiority of the Peisians in horse- 
manship which must be responsible for replacing many 
an Indo-Aryan term. Otherwise, Sanskrit liteiatuie is 
full of accounts about the training of horses. The use 
of horse in the battle-field was certainly not common 
before the Muslim rule 

(f) The absence of Indo-Aryan words for sfSK, 
executioner, and ^Tt butcher, is not astonishing. The 
professions did exist before, but Indian culture did not 
allow the people to utter freely words relating to sins or 
sinful objects, as the words sin, (lit, not to be said), 

a menial, etc., clearly indicate Note also that the 
words JSiTJIT and hunting, game, and hunter have 

been replaced by Per. loan and These terms 

are an index of the change that has now come in the 
morality of the people. 

(iv) Sciences and Arts 

(a) The presence of a large number of Persian 
medical terms in Hindi can be accounted for by the fact 
F 5 
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that the Ayurvedic system of medicine had declined in 
the Middle Ages, and that the Q-reek (Ytiii5ni) system, 
which was but the Indo-Greeco-Arabic science, was 
introduced and patronized by the Muslims for centuiies 
Common diseases have preserved their native phraseology 
but syphilis, gonorihoea, cold, 

fistula, paralysis, cholera, piles, 

typhoid, and a number of other diseases came to be 
discoveied, known or renamed under Persian influence. 
The prevalent use of the words pAu for physician, and 
for a surgeon, is significant. As the medium of 
instiuction remained Persian, the Ytlnani study has been 
more common and the system more generally practised 
than the Ayurvedic The combinatioti of the barbel’s 
profession and the surgeon’s art is a typically Persian 
institution. 

The Peisians also introduced many new medicines 
and medical terms. The following loans may be noted — 



syrup 


juice or spirit 

5533 

purgative 


acid 

JT5rC3 

ointment 

3513)3 

rose-candy 

rrrsfrr 

a drug 

^ 1 

1 


salt ammoniac 

3lftr3Tt 1 
1 

*■ drugs 


and the herbs URT, f^OTT, 

31 ^, 3'Hrf, etc. Also the words 331 medicine, SHiflT 
prescription, pulse, etc 

(6) It IS evident by companson that originally the 
Hindi speakers used and knew the important colours, 
namely, red, 3353 black, qlvfT yellow, HT green, ^53 
blue, or uKT white, etc But for the terminology of 
certain shades of colouis we aie indebted to Persian 
language The Persians had, indeed, far moie artistic 
tastes, as is also evidenced by their paintings. Examples — 
' parrot-like omon-like 

551 # pink, rose-like grape-like 
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sky blue almond-hke 

crimson 5?^ jet-black 

dust-like, etc , etc 

The Persian names of main colours, red, 
black, white, yellow, etc., are also well knovm to 
the Hindi speakers, but they are not quite naturalized in 
tbeir vocabulaiy. 

(c) The Pei Sian contribution to Music may be 
valued from the following names of instruments and 


notes — 





instruments 

strcgit 

flute 




a kind of violin 




notes 


1 kinds of diums 

1 and tabors 


gtlTfT 


^SRT 

song, (Per. tarSnah) 


1 


a series of songs 


The more common use of the woid drummer 

than the lA may also be consideied. 

(d) The woids ?flJiT^iT, 

and others including those considered in Section (iii) above, 
and the terms connected with these professions are the 
proof of the manufactuiing abilities of the Muslim settlers 
Kven to-day we find more keenness among the Muslims 
than among the Hindus regarding industries. Still the 
words are now simply Hindi. 

(v) Administrative Terms 

There is no doubt at all that at one time Persian 
administrative teims m Hindi were most predominant 
of all classes of words. This is quite natural But on 
account of the spread of Indian vernaculars and the 
extension of Sanskntic vocabulaiy, especially in modern 
literary Hindi, the life of many a Persian term is becom- 
ing uncertain. The movement of reviving old terms is 
being further strengthened by the adoption of Hindi as 
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an alternative court language in the United Provinces 
and in some Indian States. Still we find the illiterate 
and common people usually talking about the Per. 
instead of lA '’TTTTvR', for for 

for and for In fact the Persian loans 

have a wider scope than their Indo-Aryan parallels. 
Then, Persian and lA equivalents have come to convey 
different meanings, as do and In the 

judicial courts we still come across a lot of words which 
have no living parallels in Modern Hindi. Examples — 



peon 


crime 


auction, attachment 


law-suit 


receipt'' ® 


document 

fHHvT 

file 


account-book 


of age 


law etc., etc. 


Of the other civil and military administrative terms that 
are still surviving in Hindi (although some aie now used 
in different contexts and spheres) we have — 



civil 


province 


criminal 


a militaiy rank 


office 


a fort 


gate-keeper 


war 


a military rank 

Blq- 

cannon 


government 


gun 


land settlement 


army 


land system 


soldier 


land tax 


bow and arrow 


officer 

• 

seal 


tour 


attorney 


witness 

hNj?: 

servant 

fiR'WK 

arrest 


service 

3lTgi3‘ 

spy 

HlfPl 

a weapon 

U'R'U?) 

pay 


armour 

*® IS 

convey the real 

]ust a translation 
sense. 

of the Per. 

word and does not 
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a village official 

'^KT 

footman 

gnfu'iT 

judge 


uniform 


bail 


army 

^F^RTT^ 

forgery 


battle 


pass 


state 


acquitted 


property 


com, etc., etc 


suit 


We can veiy well say that in the eye of present ten- 
dencies the fate of many of the administrative terms from 
Persian is doomed. 

(vi) Educational Terms 

It has already been said in the introductory pait of 
the paper that the Mughals were staunch patrons of learn- 
ing We hear of libraries, schools and colleges founded 
and subsidised by them. The words pen, 

pen box, blotting paper, rnuft writing tablet, ink, 
ink-pot, paper, W a slip, manusciipt, 

file, and such other words of Persian origin suggest that 
in the Middle Ages the whole art of writing was radi- 
cally changed. The or iTTfT^, palm leaves, weie no 

longer useful, and so also other indigenous materials. 

from Persian, is the modern book which is quite 
different from the or Jr*T of the Indo-Aryans who usually 
tied the leaves in middle with a string. With the modern 
form of the book also came the words book-binding, 

book-binder, f^srr binder’s press, etc. 
Language also bears out the fact that postal system, 
m whatever crude form it might be, had been established 
long before the coming of the British into India. The 
following terms are significant. — 

letter 'IHT address 

envelope address 

postman writer 

Also note the words news, and newspaper. 
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(vii) Games and Sports 

Historians have agreed that the chess was an Indian 
invention But since its migration to Aiabia and Persia the 
whole terminology concerning it has changed. All of its 
modem terms aie loans from Peisian Corapaie — 

chess over, finish Queen 

UtfU, ^ chessman {^, check Bishop 

king Pedal 

’f’fl castle 

Of other terms the following still survive 

wrestling irsfi'liT a play 

wrestler hockey 

5viTvr wrestling-match playground 


(viii) Miscellaneous 

Without adding any notes we shall enumeiate some 
important classes of Persian loan words in Hindi. 


(a) Parts of human body — 




armpit 


womb 


stomach 


liver 


neck 


kidney 

w: 

waist, etc. 



(6) Titles — 




fwl, etc. 

(c) Abuses — 




IT^fl 

tyrant 


cunning 

^JT, shameless 

mannerless 


fool 


characterless 


stupid 

^tdi»( 

rascal 

vRUTT 

bully 


unfortunate 


masterless 

bastard 


loose 


mean 


vile 


villain 
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(d) Birds — 



pigeon 


SR" cock 


water-fowl 

eagle 

S^Tj ^ kinds of hunting dkiT parrot 


birds 




(e) Beasts — 





stsr: 

lion 



tiger^ 

(f) Gardening — 




SRIT 

garden 


nursery 


boquet 


rose 

5rMT 

poppy 

grafting 

?5rTU ) 

names of flowers 

(g) Sundi}- 

- 





canal 



the land between 





livers 

% 

India 

'TiT«r 


the Punjab 


tens 



thousand 


sack 

RlR 


wax 

?rf^ 

honey 



hair-dye 


spinning-wheel 

5^Kr 


balloon 


fat 



rust 


bag 



staircase 

HHRF 

sample 

frr’Q’fT 


date 


lane 

Hiar 


street 

^fTcT 

village 



town 


city 



man 


male 

^RTRT 


female 


custom 



dowry 


morning 



evening 

(h) Abstract Nouns — 





concession 

Rii-iiRy 

complaint 


mischief 



mischief 

f^TRT 

responsibility 


' recommendation 

fcWH courage 


'nRTf 

caie 


precaution 

% 

force etc , etc. 
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The number of Persian words in Hindi vocabulary 
differs with individuals accoiding to their training, 
environments and tastes. At a lOUgh estimate we can say 
that in the total vocabulary of Persian loans, about 90 per 
cent are nouns. Of these the main classes of words 
have been discussed above. But it has to be remembered 
that every phase of our life, almost evety action and every 
aspect of our culture, has something Persian to offer. We 
are not quite conscious as to how much Peisianised we are. 
We have also to consider how poor Hindi would be without 
this foieign loan, 

(ix) Analogical Formations 
(including Hybrids and Pragmentaiy Woids) 

There aie words in Hindi which have Persian basis 
and Persianised structuie but which are Indian by biith. 
They are foieign only in the sense that their ancestors 
happened to come from outside India, and that their 
‘ ethnological ’ features look non-Indian. The following 
words are not available in Persian itself, yet they aie the 
outcome of Persian influence — 

(а) birth, and scope, Persian -ish is 

restricted to nouns derived from verbs only. We have 
extended it to other formations. 

(б) and meaning markets for jewellery 

and drapery respectively. 

(c) scrffw, a kind of gourd, is moie akin to Sk. 
than to any Persian word. 


id) 


pff 

Turkish horse 

Aiabian horse 


sugar 


commission 


quilt 

fMt 

a tunic 


a cracker 


a smoking pipe 

and others 

are Indian manufactures. 



(e) 'sUTf, place, is a contamination of Per. ‘ j5,’ place, 
and ‘ gah place. 
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(/) kiln, < Per ‘ pazidan was coined in India. 
So also ?iTCT, a small turban, and a diary. 

(g) ‘^-?raT,' welfare, and all well, are 

Indian phrases. 

(Ji) The following compounds, with specific meanings, 
were made in India • — 

a kind of weapon handkerchief 

house garden sweeper 

rupee a lamp 

(i) It has to be noted that the words enumerated in 
(a) to (h) above are found even in the Persian literature 
of India. The following formations, though formed on 
the analogy of Persian compounds, occur in Hindi, never 
in Persian, as they are hybrid words, containing Persian 
fragments ‘ — 

Per. -dan, m a toilet box 

a snuflf box 
a rat-trap 
a flower vase 

— dani (Indianized), in mouse-trap, a 

sand pot, mosquito-net. 

Per. -dar, in musical, wise, *TT^^ police 

officer, relative, a guard, partner, 

full of gravy, watchman, embroidered, 

of cotton. 

Per. -baz, in keeper of a gambling house, 

cheat, Tsi[Qrj«|(\ji' cunning, one fond of quails. 

(Note that -baz is used in bad sense in Hindi.) 

Per. -khana, in utsfNrrqr a store-house, 'Ef^ijrTJTT opium 
house, zoo, printing press, %5n^RT gaol, 

post office, etc , etc 

Per. -saz, in watchmaker, a composer. 

Per. -khor, in mean, an apron. 

Per. -posh, in fan cover, 'T^'?Rr bedspread. 

Per. -var, in in detail, by number. 
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Per. be-, in wireless, blank verse, 

metbodless, tuneless. 

Also note the Persian fragments in a chimney, 

carpenter’s job, sociable 

O’) Sometimes the suflFixal oi prefixal element in the 
hybrid compound is Indian. Kxamples — ' 

- in a pick-pocket, a robber. 

^ , in threestoieyed, quarterly, f^[3Cur a 

room having three doors. 

, in a cloth having four folds. 

This phenomenon of ‘ cioss-bi ceding ’ is rare in langu- 
age It further emphasizes the fact that Indian and 
Persian cultuies aie so mixed up to-day that they have 
become really one. 

(k) The following aie the examples of Indo-Peisian 
contaminations, phonetical, grammatical and semantic: 



lazy 


oral 

?r53fl 

vegetable 

ffrjrrsff 

proud 

it 

useless 

«IT3IT^ 

ordinary, common 


quarrelsome 


shy 


a loin-cloth 

Ikit 

farewell 

S?3)3T 

a Turk 


community 

'RcJN' 

mischievous, 

etc., etc 


(0 Sometimes Indo-Peisian hybiids contain full words 

compounded but not very well mixed up. Kxamples 

fickle one who flatters himself 

% ^ pocket watch flag beaier 

key holder i amble 

’iMiKW godown devotion 

Royal palace postman 

a labourer scuffle 

a secret house % a secret gate 

clean armed 

?rs^ staff-holder, etc., etc. 
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(2) Other Parts of Speech 
It has already been stated that besides the Persian 
nouns, which constitute a major portion of our debts, 
there is quite a good number of adjectives, verbs, adverbs 
and other indeclinables perfectly naturalized in Hindi. 
We shall j'ust enumerate them below. — 

(i) Adj'ectives — 


crrsiT 

fresh 


wrong 


Simple 


good 


much 


effective 


daring 

vTRK 

helpless 

H'K 

cash 


clever 


dm able 


intoxicating 


shy 

cH 

wet 


extia 


clever 


empty 

IRE 

soft 


hard 


shaip 


little 


narrow 


salty 


ready 


ordinary 

fine 


likable, etc. 


(it) Verbs — 

Hindi verbs taken from Persian exist in three forms.’— 

(а) Veibs formed by the addition of to do, ^ to 
be, 'TfHT to fall, 5rRT to come, 'srrJTT to go, etc., to Persian nouns 
and adjectives. They are nominal compound veibs.® ^ 
Examples — 

'FUir to refuse 31^ WtT to please 
5nwr to show a fun to rest 

^ 'Tf^TT to feel relieved ?r>T ?3rRT to be fed up 

TfJTT to fall sick etc., etc. 

The number of such verbs is quite large. 

(б) Persian infinitives given the Hindi form (-na) 
as it was done in the case of OIA and MIA. Examples — 

to pass, < Per. guzashtan 
WFTT to say, < Per. farmudan 

\ to grant, 

I to excuse, < Per. bal^shldan 

?rr3OTRr to try, < Per. azmudan 

to buy, < Per. ttaridan etc. 

We shall see [IV, 3 (e)] that this tendency is predominantly 

Persian. 
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(c) Denominatives from Persian — 




to brand, < Per dag 




to bury, < Per. dafn 



^PRfflrr 

to blush, < Per. shaim 




to change, < Per. badal 



g^r 

to idle, < Per. sust 



WTRT 

to enshroud, < Per. kafan 




to accept, < Per. qabul 




to be affected by evil eye. 

< Per. nazr 

(ut) Adverbs — 




at once 

quite im 

mediately 


without 

perhaps doubtlessly 


must 

verily in 

front 


at all 

nearly etcetera 


safely 

^ ^ (w^) ^ at least, etc. 


(iv) Other indeclinables — 



instead 

besides rRT: 

towards 


for 

except 

if 


after 

but lUT^ 

but 


otherwise 

because 

anyhow 


on the other hand ituu 

as if 

% 

that 

’TT or 

bravo ! 


that’s all 1 

^ well done, etc. 



(i*) Pronouns — 

It would be worth considering the demonstrative pro- 
noun ‘in’ and ‘i’ of Persian in tracing the oiigin of Old Hindi 
‘I’, which occurs in Ptrthirdj Rasau as ‘ih’ and which had 
a further Persian sound [y] and became ‘yih’, spelt as 
this. 

Similarly, the far demonstrative (and third person) 
pronuon ‘u’, ‘o’ in Old Hindi may be compared with 
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Persian ‘ii’, ‘o’, which had a further Persian sound [v] ^ and 
became ‘vuh spelt as that, in modern Hindi.®® 

IV. Granunar 

Ordinarily, we should not expect to have received any 
grammatical forms from Persian as the structure of Hindi 
had already been complete by the time Persian influences 
came to tell on the language. But when we consider the 
point that Hindi constructions have been effected and 
reformed by the influence of Urdu which still derives from 
Persian, and that the tendency to improve the language 
still continues in modern Hindi which is striving to reach 
a standard of liteiary and common language, it becomes 
evident that there must be certain features in our grammar 
which we owe to Persian, direct or indirect — (In fact all 
Persian influence on Hindi has been indirect ) 

(1) The gender of certain nouns has changed in 
Hindi. Cf. 

talk (Sk. f. ) Hindi f. and m. both 

hour (Sk f. ) Hindi m. 

?nNTT soul (Sk m. ) Hindi f and m. both 

under the influence of Ar, ‘ruh’, 
which is fern. 

(2) The Determinative Compound (fR3¥r) in Persian 

is expressed in reverse order by joining the two elements 
by - 1 - (yo’e kasari) as in ‘ shah-i-alam’, lord (shah) of the 
world (Siam), ‘subah-i-Dilli’, the province of Delhi, etc. 
In Urdu this -i- is often omitted and we get ?n5nT,’ 
‘ ^ «r5[f ’, etc. In a number of Denominative 

compounds in Hindi the same form is available. Cf. 

II5RT5T the king of Nepal 

STcfTT the Editor of the Pratdp 

Office Superintendent 

** Also compare the morphological notes by Dr. S. K 
Chatterjee {D.B L § 567—572). 
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(3) The following forms of Hindi abstract nouns 
are, most probably, derived from Persian : — 

(а) From adjectives by dropping the final vowel, 

on the analogy of Per. ‘nang’ honour, ‘gayarat’ shame, 
etc. Compare- 
rs alloy straightness 

baldness, etc. 

(б) From verbs and adjectives by adding [-i-] or 
[-ai-j on the model of Persian ‘shudani’, fate, < Shudan, 
to be, and ‘ruswoi’ disgrace, < ruswa. Persian had 
formed a lot of nouns in this way from Arabic The 
process was carried on in the Indian Vernaculars 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji*® derives these two terminations from 
OIA -apikd, which, it may be noted, is not used in this 
sense or in this way. Kxamples — 

firart sweetmeat (from >fl3T) goodness (from 

act or charges of sewing (fiom ?fl?rr) 
prrl; act or charges of washing (from 

deed (from ^r) fate (from ItHf) 

vRffi result (from nuft heat (from HUff) 

irrd plague (from itkjr) Ignorance (fr. 

etc. 

(o) The same termination [-i-] has been extended 
to form abstract nouns from nouns of agency. This is 
specifically NIA way of noun formation actually derived 
from Persian. Compare — 

law practice, Per. ‘vakil’, ‘vakdlat’. 
medical practice, Per. ‘hakim’, ‘hikmat’. 
poverty, Per. ‘garib’, ‘gurbat’, 
medical practice, from Bug. ‘doctor’. 

(4) Although there are instances of analytical tenden- 
cies at the Prakrit stage and even earlier, we should 


D.B.L., § 402. 
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Consider the entirely analytical chaiacter of Persian and 
the possibility of Persian prepositions translated and used 
as NIA post-positions. Cf. 

Per. ‘dar’ fin) H. Per ‘rd’ (to) H. ^ 
‘bar’ (on) T?: ‘rd’ (of), H ^ 

‘az’ (from) % compare Bengali 

‘bd’ (with) H. % HT«I -?1 (-rd) 

(5) Sanskrit idiom did not encourage the use of 
‘karoti’, ‘bhavati’, etc., to form verbs It favoured the 
creation of single rather than of compound verbs. ?rr?rnnT^, 
orders, is more idiomatic and correct use than ?iwr 
Similarly, is better than wishes. The 

formation of verbs from nouns and adjectives by the 
addition of ftHT, ^TRT, «TRT, etc., is based 

on typically Persian models Even in later Sanskrit we 
find the use of and but not of the other verbs 
with substantives. Compare — 



Persian 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

to follow 

‘payarawi kardan 



to take rest 

‘51 am ginftan’ 


m-JIT 

to be fed up 

‘tang amdan’ 


?n’<TT 

to be pleased 

‘khush shudan’ 


W5f 


Also note examples undei VI (i) below. 


V. Phonetics 

Hindi has been struggling hard to assimilate the 
Aiabo-Peisian sounds [g] [kh] [f] o, [z] 6, ), Jo,®* 

[y] 15. [q] o, [?] W H 9 Regaidmg [y] and 

[v], It may be said that they were not new sounds to lA., 
but phonological histoiy explains that they had been 
changed into [j] and [b] lespectively. Under the Persian 
influence and due to the effects of education which requires 

It has been pointed out by Azad in his SukhundUn-t-Faras 
that most of the Arabic sounds had already been assimilated in 
Persian pronunciation, though not in spelling 
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the right pronunciation of words, several Persian sounds 
have come to stay in Hindi. We do not only repiesent 
them by the device of putting a dot under their nearer 
Hindi equivalents (as ?r, % etc.) but also try, 

even in our common speech, to utter them correctly. 

It is a very great contribution of a foreign language, 


VI, Phrases and Idioms 

The word ‘muhSvara’, idiom, itself is Arabic. If we 
analjse the Hindi idioms, we find them belonging to one 
of the following classes. — 

(1) Idioms (the number of which is very large) 
containing Persian woids which it is now impossible to 
replace. The following words occur commonly ■ — 



brains 


condition 


man 


calamity 


[ voice 

STTRUPT sky 

^STcT 

honour 


faith 


step 


waist 


tinning 


pen 


story 


scissors 


news 


bend 


dust 


blood 


idea 


neck 


hot 

w 

flower 


anger 

^K'< 

sheet 


wound 


tongue 


ground 

SOTRT 

times 

'51^ 

poison 

'3tR 

life 


strength 

fTiT 

nairow 


plank 


sword 

^irsiT 

flesh 


storm 


looks 


life 


heart 


brain 


sight 

JRTT 

intoxication 

^RTR 

mark 

ifhra 

intention 


paw 


eye-lash 


side 


urine 


coil 


armpit 


garden 


hawk 

^Ttrr 

parrot 

IUT?T 

brain 


relish 

*im^T 

matter 

AM 

property 

wave,iov 


vein 


waxr 
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piece TO time doubt, 

shame %qrR game RWT Salutation. 
llUR demon etc. 

(2) Idioms in which verbs have been used m their 
figurative sense. 

(3) Idioms which centre round the parts of human 
body In such idioms the verbs, nouns, or both are used 
figuratively. 

(4) Idioms in which human activities and necessities 
have been used to convey special significations 

(6) Adjectival Idioms 

The study of Classical literature shows that idioms 
in Sanskrit were rare Sanskritists believed in saying 
things direct and in plain, unequivocal woids. Kvery word, 
in general, and every verb, in particular, had a definite 
sense. Prakrits do not carry the tendency any further 
But in Hindi idioms a large number of veibs are employed 
in various senses. The figurative use of verbs is an 
important feature in the formation of idioms, and this is 
a typically Persian characteristic. Secondly, the fact that 
the majority of our idioms contain Persian woids shows 
unquestionably the influence of that language Thirdly, 
as we shall see in the following pages, many Hindi idioms 
are nothing but translations from Persian. Idiomatic 
usage is one of the elements which has made Persian 
such a sweet and flowery language This usage was 
thoroughly adopted by the cultured and educated classes 
who wanted to say things beautifully and pithily. Once 
the practice of expressing ideas in idioms had started, 
it was easily extended. And that accounts for the sudden 
rise and rapid growth of idiomatic usage in NIA 

Without further discussion, which cannot be complete 
without histoiical data, we shall just give Persian and 
Hindi parallels below. It is most interesting to find 
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that there is not the least diffeience in the signification of 
the two groups. 

(i) Verbs used in Figurative Sense 

Per ‘ amdan to comCj as in ' sar Hmdan ' 

cf. H. (feft %) % to be possessed 
also to be salivated 

sipu, to have soie eyes 

Pei ' raftan', to go, as in ' Bar laftan ^ to lose life 

Per ' khwurdan to eat, as in ' saiigand ^wurdan ^ isfHT, 
to swear, ' gam Jkhwui dan ', to be 
afflicted 

of H ifiPTT, to be afraid 
55rPTT, to be deceived 

' mar khwurdan OuRRT, to suffer grief 

Per da dan ’, to gwe, as in ' nam dsdaii ', UW to name 
'ru dadan ', ^ to face 
also cf H, ’'fte to flee 

Per, ‘ shudan,’ to bo, as in 'gnl shudan,' St^TT, to be cremated 
‘ bad shudan f^fT to flee 

Per. 'kardan to do, as in ' amr kaidan', ^IRTT sfiiTIT, to order 
' aizii k ', sRUTT, to wish 

' nazi k ', ERipsTT, to see 

Per dashtan h to place, asm ‘ dushmaiil dsfshtan,' 

to keep enmity 
' gosh d ^ ^ 'mtr, to listen 
' jahSn d ’, 5PRT UsPflT, to be worldly 

Per ‘giiiftan ’, to take, as in ‘haraf g ,’, ^ ’W^T, to check or 

criticise 

‘Si5m g/j itpit, to lest 

'zub5n g.’, to check speech 

Per. ' bastan,’ to tie, as in 'shait b to bet 

' mujra b.h fhUPTi to aim 

Per. 'gushadan’ 1 to open, as m 'fatah kalam k, ' ^ 
' fatah kaidan ' ) to speak 

' rEz g to disclose a secret 
' zubSn g,', hRPT to speak 
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Per. ' zadan to beat, kill, as in ' chashm z ^rrUTT, to ■wink 
bagl z.’, ^*1^ HK^Tf, to rejoice at others' distress 
‘ girah z.’, KlUIT, to tie a knot 
Per 'kashdan to draw, as in ' aw^z k to shout 

‘ kbatt k to draw hue 
Per. 'pechldan to turn, as m ‘sai p.', ftiUTT, to be a fool 
also cf H. to show aversion 

‘fer ftiun’, to get fed up 

to have good luck 

Per. ' payamudan-’, to measure, as m 'shab p.', UiT sfiNBT, to 
remain awake 
also H. Uf t to tiavel 

Per. ' shustan', to wash, as in ' dast az jEu sh.', srur § OT 'jftBT, 
to lose life ; 

also H. fPI 'T>Ri: ’11% etc , etc. 

(iij Parts of Body used in Idioms 

Persian Hindi Translation Signification 


ru dadaii 


to countenance, to 
favour 

ru'e dashtan 

5? WBT, 

to regard, to support 

ru'e didan. 

5? nisml, 

to expect favour 

ru'e kashldan 

g? 

to hate 

rQ’e siyahl 

g? ^iUTT, 

to disgrace 

baru'e yak dtgar bayarun fed ^ gi; Bmn, 

to fight 

Smdan 

ru'e baz gonah dSshtan 

gf 

to deviate fiom a 
right path 

chashm andazEh shudan 


to disregard 

chashm barsh dashtan 


to expect 

chashm bar zamin 


to blush 

afgandan 

chashm khun alud 


to be angry 

chashm rasldan 


to be affected by 
evil eye 

chashm poshi namudan 


to wink at 

do chashm chai shudan 

fhiT, 

to meet 

ham chashml kardan 

«[T® fiRTRT, 

to vie with 

chashm (ak) zadan 

srfeHiurr, 

to blush, to wink 

chashm namudan 

srfBr fSc^sIHT, 

to 1 ebuke 



Pet sian 

bar sar chashrn 
chashm dashtan 
chashm andakhtan 
bar pa khwastan 
zer pa'e ginftan 
p5 pas Hwurdan 
pa buland kardaa 
pS'e gu’iftan 
pa’e pechtdan 
pa’e dar rHh niksdan 
daadan namtldan 
dandan nikadan 
dandSn kardan 
dandan firo guzSshtan 
daadan tez kaidan 
aagusht ba-dandau 
dll dadan 
dll sayad shudan 
dll tag kardau 
dll namudaa 
bar bar dil nihadan | 

dll j^Hii shudan 
dar dll giriftan 
az jan guzashtan 
]an khwud firokhtag 
]an dadan 
dast-o-pa zadan 
ba-dast awurdan 
dast az jan shustan 
dnst uftadan 
dast afshaudan 
dast bar dast nishastan 

dast bar dil nihadan 
dast pesh dashtan 
dast dadan 
dast dashtan 
dast kashidan 


H^nd^ Translahon 
ir:, 

srfe ??sRT, 

'll: ^ ?biT, 

iffq'fsi 

iiftr 'TiyiT, 

IT? 'll: 'ilfT i:ifWi, 

?1(T RlffHI, 

^ i:i3''ii, 

snW ft'fiicit’Kj 
S[f?I ^ ^ITl, 

^1 3*11, 

fer'ii:^M:('ii«R:) 1 : 13111 . 
1^ unit ftin, 

3iT .1^ 

^ 'Cist'll, 

^iH d' lysri; oTRb 

wfpT ^'3'TT, 

WT>T 

'llfp 11K% 
flPSlRT, 

SIH tm <1131, 

^ CPIPI, 

ITP PiTfPT, 

?Pl 'll: W l^sRvC 
tspT, 

fer 'll: ?T«i icsFTT, 
KTH'roKiTb 

?pii?3iTr, 

i:w 


Sigmfication 

lespectfully 
to watch 
to feel shame 
to support oneself 
to crush 

to 1 etirej to abandon 
to run 
to walk 
to run 
to proceed 
to laugh, iidicule 
to covet 
to forbid 
to strive, hate 
to covet 

to be astonished 
to hearten 
to be caught in love 
to take off affections 
to show humanity 
to carry grief 
to be afflicted 
to be disappointed 
to keep in mind 
to saciifice life 
to sacrifice life, risk 
to lose life 
to strive 
to gam, procure 
to despair 
to find out 
to abandon 
to sit idle 

to have courage 
to beg 
to assist 
to encourage 
to withdraw 
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Persian Emdi Translation Signification 


dast gazTdaii 

fPI RcT^T, 

to regret 

dast yaftan 


to possess 

dast pScah shudan 


to quarrel 

dam dadaii 


to deceive, to en- 
couiage 

dam ttwurdaii 


to 1 est, to be 
cheated 

dam zadan 


to boast 

dam giriftaa 


to.be suffocated 

dam kashidau 


to take respite 

pahalu tahl kaidati 


to shirk 

pahalu zadan 

InuHt, 

to associate 

pahnlQ mhadan 

^ 132 ^ 5t«Tr, 

to sleep 

bagl zadaii 

Jinyrr, 

to 1 ejoice (at othei s' 
disti ess 

bagl raftan 

^351 3rRT, 

to go on one sule of 
the 1 oad 

angusht ba-daudaii gazidaa ^ 

, to be amazed 

angusht (bar har£) mhadai 

a ■aiHI, 

to blame 

pusht pS zadati 

31 "iff I^PIT, 

to take (to one’s 
heels 

piisht dadan 

|3T, 1 

to flee 

pusht namidan 

'ifte 

pusht pS kbSildan 


to encouiage 

sar bar khatt 

353iHr, 

to be obedient 

sar bar kaidau 

37131, 

to rebel 

sar az pS na-shana^tan 

31 3 311331, 

to kuovr nothine 

ear amdan 

f%I 3II3T, 

to wax strong, to be 
possessed 

sar afgandau 

31^ 31131, 

to blush 

sar buildan 

331131, 33131 

, to behead 

sar pesh kaidau 

53^ 3i<3T, 

to abandon oneself 

sar juft kardan 


to whisper 

sar kharldau 

^33331, •*5(3131, to be desperate, to 
meditate 

sar kharldau 

®1!)33T, tt3T, 

to behead 

sar pa zadau 

ft?: ti:3K3T, 

to struggle 

sar pes kashidau 

13I3T, 

to recede 

sar peohidau 

%ft)I37, 

to be fool 

sar ^wud giriftan 

5(3^ 

to take responsibi- 


lity 
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Persian 

aar da dan 
ear zadan 
sar shudan 
sar firo awurdan 
sar buland kaidan 
sar ta pa 
ba-sar o chasbm 
khun shudan 


andam andam kardau 
sin ah kardan 
sinah gushadan 

zuban awurdan 
zubaa burldan 
zuban dSdan 
zuban gushadan 
zuban giriftan 
shikam ^Srldan 
ba-shikam raftau 
awaz kashidan 
fatah kalam kaidan 
qata’ kalam kaidan 
qadam afshurdan 


kamar gushadan 
gardan ^harldan 
gardan zadan 
gardan-kashi kardan 
nakhun ba-dandan 
gosh bardashtan 
gosh dSshtan 


Hindi Trcmslation 

BTUTT, 

gw 

fR5C ^urr, 

^ a? IRJ, 

sir# <!<:, 


ifi; URT, 

'him I, 

'5IVR ^I, 
sRR 'isiw'll, 

^ 'RifBT, 

■tg'iiwHij 
^2 ^ ^ Ill'll, 

'himb 

SPIRT, 


>rarr in?R, 

*131 'hli'll, 
qSR 'i 61 'll, 
•TIBR •'I'lMi, 

^ wrr, 


Signification 

to lose life 
to enter suddenly 
to happen 
to submit 
to be pi oud, exalt 
from top to toe 
with all respect 
to be beheaded 
to slay 
to support 

entrust one’s 
affairs to others 
to dismembei 
to boast 

to put forth 
sti ength 
to tell 

to bribe, silence 
to promise 
to speak 
to criticise 
to pretend 
to crawl 
to shout 

to begin a speeoh 
to interrupt speech 
to keep a film 
footing 
to step in 
to set foot 
to prepaie for 
action 
to abandon 
to shout 
to decapitate 
to rebel 
to think deeply 
to expect 
to listen 


^ fbrr, 

khdn kardan ^RUTI, 

dosh kardan §^I, 

rlsh dar dost kase dadan ^nisfl 51^ ^ fPI to 

SfTifl 31TK»TT, 


gam nihadan TIN' URT, 

qadam ranjah farmudan 

kamar bastan ^ ^brT, 

'RBT ^gl5RT, 
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Persian Hindi Trcmslatzon Signification 


nam nihadan, dadan 

^ Ufprr, ^ 

to name 

nambar Jwurdan 

HPT fHWoTHT, 'RTHT, 

to be reputed 

az post baiamdati 

fh'hiciHI, 

to reveal the secret 

post baz kaidan 

"llH 

to disi lose secret, 
etc,, etc. 

(iii) Worldly things in Idioms 

Persian Hindi Translation 

Signification 

jahSn dasbtan 


to be formal 

atash dadan 

cPUHT, 

to sot fije, to provoke 

atasb nisbaudan 


to appease anger 

ab shudan 

Tpft ftHT, 

to feel ashamed 

bad shudan 


to flee, to disappear 

bsd kaidan 


to fan 

l^Hk shudan 


to die 

gard awurdan 


to wandei aimlessly 

gul shudan 

^ itHT, 

to be cremated 

gul kardan 

eRUTT 

to extinguish 

^ar shudan 


to be despised 

nihadan 

srYSt?sri, 

to oppress 

mayadsn gushS- 

■gHT ^iUH HKHT, 

to have free scope, 

dah yaftan 


to live merrily 

bag bsg 

HPfl ^ ?lHT, 

to be ]oyful 

rang Swurdan 

T:JT5nHT, 

to become fruitful 

rSh qata' kardan 

'hlaHl, 

to travel 

rah giriftau 

UTfIT 'NjfHT, ^HT, 

to proceed 

rah uftadan 

TJf iT^Hr, 

to proceed 

rah payamudan 

W ms'll, 

to travel 

rah dadan 


to give -way 

rah didan 

Ul’ jiff'll. 

to expect 

khisht zadan 

iRSK HKHT, 

■to give rude answer 

mom kardan 


to melt 

namakdan shikastan 

ftHI, 

to be ungrateful 

az ]amah bayarum 
amdan 

^ »!T§T; itHT, 

to be overjoyed 

jEmah qaba kardan 

'RST 

to let out a secret 

girah bar girah 

HlS 'H HfS, 

difficulty upon diffi- 


cnlty 
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Persian Hindli Translation 

Signification 

gii aK ginftan 


to be firm, to be un- 
able to aiticiilatc 

^uqadat kusTiH’i 

rttS law'll, 

to solve a problem 

dSman ba-dandsn 

erfiit t wr 315PII, 

to submit 

ginftan 

daman dar retttan 


to disgrace 

daman dar kashldac 

L 

to avoid 

kinai ab ginftan 

ftinKI 

to retire 

go shah ginftan 


to retii 0 

pardah burdan * 

Ttsr ^sTfir, 

to ravish 

az pardah baiQn shu 


to show oneself 

dan 

az post bai amdan 

(qH ’aw ^iTFUTT, 

to defame 

taq bar nihadan 


to forget 

qalam dat kashldan 

^’TTT, 

to obliteiate 

baz bar dil nihSdaii 

fiw STR) flHT, 

to be afflicted 

bai ginftan 

at’H '36ini, 

to conceive 

bai pazliaftan 

’Tiar’TKt^, 

to be pregnant 

^an5n subak kardaii 

TO 'fj’/ir, 

to give free lance 

^anSCii taftan 

TO 

to change direction 

mar khwurdan 

BT'I fnnw»ii, 

to suffer grief 

sitSrah shamuidan 


to pass a bad night, 
to be awake 


(iv) Idioms about Human Activities 


Persian Bmdi Translation Signification 


az kar raftah 

'fiPT qiT ’T ’SUIT, 

to be useless 

ba-kar amdan 

TOlf TOI, 

to be used 

ba-ksi awuidan 

TO ^ TOT, 

to use 

qata‘ ilaqah kardaii 

ifl3»Tr, 

to cut off relations 

qata"’ musafirat kardan qnirqT, 

to travel 

safar-i-wapasin 


death 

koch kardan 

SfR TOT, 

to die 

aram ginftan 

SITTOTOT, 

to be patient 

dosti dashtan 

UsRT, 

to be friend 

rashk khwurdan 

TOTT, 

to envy 

ta'aruz kardan 


to face, oppose 
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Persian 

Bindt TiamlaUon 

Signification 

qarSr kardan 

^iUTT, 

to confirm 

qarSr giriftaa 

"IHI, 

to take rest 

bar-qarar akudan 

WTflur, 

to be firm 

faieb ]^wurdan 


to be deceived 

f ai eb dadan 


to cheat 

gol zadan 


to play tricks 

shart bastaa 


to bet 

hazam kaidan 

’31 oIRT, 

to embezzle 

biamillab kardan 


to begin 

laizah giriftan 

TOPft dqqi, 

to shiver 

dard giriftan 


to ache 

ttabai ginftan 

5PHT, 

to know 

aql raftagl 

513551 It'll; 

to lose reason 


(v) Adjectives in Idioms 

Pers%an 

Hmd% Ti anslation 

Signification 

kam shudan 

3iII 

to fail, become de- 
ficient 

kund namudan 

^ 3iUn, 

to benumb 

buland didan 


to look respectfully 

bih shudan 

5r5SfT tt3T, 

to be healed 

pak shudan 

RITi 

to become obliterated 

tang kardan 

iiq ■ti'ii, 

to reduce to dilBcnl- 
ties 

tang awurdan 

fFT 5fFfT, 

to be annoyed 

halsl kaidan 

*1x1311 'hi'll, 

to slay 

J^wush kardan 

^rwgfr 3imT, 

to cure 

zei-o-zabai kardan 

*f}% ONI 

to disturb 

salAt-o-uaram na- 
mudan 

'tl'isfi Qta 'ht'iij 

to say harsh words 

do chsr zadan 
do chsr kardan 

^ 5FtRT, 

^ '3H 'til'll, 

to beat, fight 

pesh Smdan 

^ 31UTT, 

to meet, to suffer 

garm shudan 

»TUrflHr, 

to be excited 

garm kardan 

qur^iUfT, 

to excite 

manzur kardan 

•1311 'Ill'll, 

to see 

narm kardan 

•TUT 'h'l.'il . 

to soothe 
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A list of synonymous words from Persian and lA parallelly 
existing in Modern Hindi [mde p, 7) 

It may be noted that some of these words have a smc chanci 
of sur vtval on account of thew (a) greater sigmfication, (b) hctto 
exyressiveness, (c) finer semantic values oi (d) commoner use. 



vs 


5t»K 

VS 



vs 


TPR 

vs 



vs 


^rr 

vs 

R 


vs 



vs 



vs 

w 


vs 

sill 


vs 

TtKT, f%ir 


vs 

3?, STRpf 


vs 

'flw 

cT!:'!; 

vs 

sfK 


vs 



vs. 

JTf?r^ 


vs 

?f?nT 


vs. 



vs 



vs. 

irt? 


vs 


% 

vs. 



vs 



vs 



vs 

?i«ik 

5RkfT 

vs 



vs 


w<r 

vs. 

<5r 


vs 



vs. 

ifer 


vs 

5PT*nr 

5R!IK 

vs 

'Ti%! 


vs 

’it?! 

EfiT'B’; 

vs 



vs 

iW 


vs 

^tsfT 


vs 

W, sifqEBK 

feTT 

vs. 

SRiK 


vs 



vs 

SWK 


vs 



vs 



vs 

5lf*Ritsri 

SIR 

vs 

RWIW 


vs 

srf^rgTR 

Sim, ^ 

vs 

srPTf% 

5R3TrC 

vs 



vs. 



vs 

’a^H'qK 


vs 



vs 


^W'SlK 

vs 

HW 


vs 



vs. 

SIT!?';! 


vs 

5TO(;,?raii: 


vs. 

W!ft 

wynH 

vs 

siHiRr 


v,s. 

!ft^ 


IS 

siwr^iq- 

13'^ 

vs 
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VS, 



vs. 

JTTH, ^ 


vs. 

^'=Fr, 'hKM iy 

f^RIH 

vs. 



vs 


g^fen 

vs 

fiRT'I 


vs 

5IT%, 


vs 



vs 



vs 



vs 



vs 

RPEIjft 


vs. 

Ezpf 


vs 

§TTf^ 


vs 

iPs: 


vs 

tRR 


vs. 



vs. 


rnilte 

vs. 

jRrer 

^PT 

vs 

S^ir 


vs. 

stKi:, irRra 


vs 

^fRWETT 

^frr, 'TOT3: 

vs. 

^?T 


vs. 

srq^jiTr 

5HIT 

vs. 

^51 


vs 



vs. 

m 


vs. 

Eigs- 

^cK 

vs. 


’RTf 

vs 



vs 


gNIJT 

vs. 



vs> 


3?ITT 

vs. 



vs 



vs. 


^t(%n 

vs 

srft-e 

’Ttm 

vs 



vs 


Rt^r 

vs. 


%r 

vs 



vs 


sJlqMi 

vs 



vs 

SliSfRiK 

5»r 

vs. 


3RR 

IS 

3tI^ 


vs 


?Rrar 

vs 

Jr?i 


vs 



vs 

ft? 


vs 

«PT 


vs 

TS 

•T5R5T 

vs 

srf^fHTif 

RTR 

vs 

gn 


vs. 


Htpir 

vs 

?e 

M-fllthfi 

vs 


vRB^ftTi 

vs 

m 


vs. 

'KcT 


vs. 


3T?^r, 'Tifte' 

vs. 



vs. 

■sn 

^ror, 'OTRscr 

vs. 

5TPT 

?P33it 

vs 

35rft 


vs 


cRffR 

vs 

?R 


vs 



vs 

gwr, ctWT 


vs. 

'j|d4H 

?r:iw 

vs 

5?, <tft 


vs 

snw 

^TNRT 

vs 

??t5r 


vs 



vs 


TTSf^, mNK 

vs 



vs. 

H?fft 

»iN=ti 

vs 


?rrT^ 

vs 

fft? 

5TW^ 

vs. 

^5 ^ 


vs. 


?n^ 

vs. 

srg^r«r 

tier 

vs 

#i; 
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VS 

5Tf^ 

nrift 

vs 

8jnr 


VS, 


nri^ 

vs. 

umnnr 


VS 


nrfefi 

vs 



VS 

'^RUFT 

ntnK 

V‘>. 

^rrs 


vs 

smr^ 

’Ouu 

vs. 



vs 


m 

vs 

W5r, ?Rfn 


vs 

gtfjf 

gni^ 

vs 

r^sKr 


vs. 

5rtW 

iurPRi: 

vs. 

mn't, tRr) 


vs. 


nafln 

vs 

9RR 


vs 


m 

vs 

inn 


vs. 

SRIT 


vs. 



vs 

jrnS^TT 

^nuFft 

vs 

m^rn, 5Rnr 

mr 

vs. 


fe^R 

vs 

melt 


vs 

f¥?rr 

%r 

vs. 

gm 

.<?!?raT 

vs 



vs 

Rnmu 

'R'O’IW 

vs 

ir^'i 

0^ 

vs 

sftfmRT 


vs 


Ou^ 

vs 

JFHRT 


vs 


5rRr 

vs. 

un 


vs. 

I'll 

n^iHr 

vs. 



vs. 

m 

nunm 

vs. 

nsm 


vs 


^Tun 

vs 



vs. 


UO^R 

vs, 

nm' 

’reK 

vs 


U15ft 

vs. 

®nTF: 


vs 

%, 

jpf 

vs 

nrnmn 

56rr: 

vs 


Sn: 

vs 

STRm 


vs 

On 


vs 

ST^EfJR 

S’snr 

vs. 

npT 


vs 

RR 

spri^ 

vs, 

n^^l'R, WK 

HW 

vs. 

SR 


vs 


iSTTf 

vs. 

TOR-?!,inT% 

UDT 

vs 

n-wll' 

iRft 

vs 



vs. 

tin 

WR 

vs. 

SfT? 

RTOi 

vs. 

ERT', sgf 

?5fSK 

vs 

nf^FRlO 


vs 


?R5rr 

vs. 



vs. 

5rf%«: 

iTsr 

vs. 

mnr 


vs. 

nnr 


vs 

URH' 

^EEUf 

vs 

srfnfn 


vs. 

nrn 


vs 

SfK 


vs. 
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A list of Persian loan-words semantically changed 



Persian Meaning 

Hindi ]\[eamng 


seivaiit 

man 

'Tte 

skin 

skin, poppy 


intoxicated 

lazy 


grafting 

grafting, patch 


curl, twist 

screw, difficulty, part ol 
a machme 

S'sif 

piece 

slip of paper, part of a 
machine 


piece 

cloth 

#Hr 

foot 

1 footpad in latrines 

2. foot of the trousei 

3. wrist 

W 

foot 

foot, ladder, lank 


unlawful 

dirty, ghost 


a bit 

slip, question paper 

5ftJT 

half 

light 

fHrrar 

plant, cushion 

happy 


manager 

Governor, Euler of Hd. 


look, care 

look, care, kindness 


a number of men 

servant, person, labourer 


painted thing 

chart, map 


change 

copy, farce 


age 

round 


God 

cheat, flatterer 

sT'I'hh^kI 

worldly-mindedness 

artificiality, household 

Sfl'tN 

a title, an account 
book 

minister, couit 

fsOT^r 

brain 

piide 

BTP?; 

remedy 

medicine, wine, gunpowdei 

5CRr 

grain 

grain, gram, bead 


sea 

river 

■ 5 ^ 

bu'd 

cock 


gate 

fil 

shrine, court 
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P&>s%an Meamng Hindi Meaning 



pantry 

wardrobe 


leady 

ready, light, fat 


viol ence, abundance 

storm, flood, calamity 

WTur 

moving about 

fun, play 

51^ 

sitting 

procession 


receipt 

a part of a district 

mK 

file 

office 


want 

pay, call 


darkness 

cruelty 


saddle 

saddle, drill cloth 

f%5TKR 

district officer 

district officer, ch 
officer 


control 

confiscation 


yolk of egg, a rice- 

a rice-pudding, 


pudding 

a kind of horse, 
an element in tobacco 


reply 

leply, revenge, equal 


yellowness 

yolk of an egg 

'5^ 

gold 

gold, wealth 

smKB: 

collector 

sweep ei 


by tongue 

not wiitten 

'fl'IMi 

female 

eunuch, harem, wife 

3RF5IT 

A sick person, a dead 
body 

bier 

Wkr 

store 

heap, plant nursery 

•qtMH 

a stick 

a play, playgiound 

SclWt 

belonging to the lose 

pink, light 


heart 

sake, entertainment 


eunuch 

faqii, master, a title 

WIMtlWI 

lord of the household 

cook 


line 

letter 


thoin 

thorn, jealousy 


belonging to the family 

of good biith 


castrated 

eunuch, he-goat 


straw 

a special grass 


dough, leaven 

nature, dough 


professional 

prostitute 

TOiIT 

abundance 

kindness, profit 


come out 

reclamation 


spring 

spring, pleasure 
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Persian Meaning 

3%nd% Meamng 


1 evealed book 

account book 


rainy 

raincoat 


bltn=feai 

insurance 

3^ 

steam 

fever 


hgbt 

torch 

WIUT 

opinion 

spice 


a yard 

jumps 

firaf 

son of a rich man 

a title 

qWi' 

one who inherits 

di ummer 


seal 

seal, ling, pound 


ail lying, store 

part, division, pi o visions 


piece 

piece of cloth 


fibie 

fibre of mango oi tree 


vegetation 

vegetable 


superioi, head 

Government master 

B3T<t 

act of 1 iding 

rider, vehicle 


philosopher 

physician 


week 

week, Saturday 


detainer 

a military rank 

UlUT 

a paiticle, thiead 

point, pointed saying 

cr^iiu?: 

repetition 

quarrel 


goodness 

chanty 


philosopher 

cunning 


a fine cloth 

chick made of reeds 


lawyei 

a village official 

fn^:^ 

touiing person 

„ „ 


enemy 

husband 


pait 

A form of I's page 


snow 

snow, ice 

^5ffW 

Caliph 

barber's title 


piovince 

province, governor 

<Sil^'+CSll§. 

as you wish 

without reason 


etc j etc. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VYABHICHi^RI BHAVAS 


BY 

Hari Datt Devrani, M.A., LT., 

Research Scholar 

I 

The waters oti Rasa theory, while dealing with 
VyabhichSri Bhavas, state that they appeal and disappear 
in Sthayi-Bhavas in the same way as the waves do in the 
sea.^ Before accepting this view the curiosity in our mind 
arises as to what is the nature of the Vyabhichari Bhava 
which IS so subject to this appearance and disappearance- 

Bharata asks ‘what is it that happens’ or ‘causes some- 
thing to happen ’ so that it is called Bhava, for Bhava 
literally means “ that which happens ” or “ that which causes 
something to happen ”? And the answer that he gives to 
this question is “that which enables us to realize the sense 
of the poetry with the help of speech, parts of the body 
and Sattva is called Bhava ” ;* or in other words, he says, 
“that, which enables us to know the ideas or emotions in 
the mind of the poet is called Bhava- ” * This definition 
as given by Bharata is not satisfactory, because it is not 
clear as to how we can distinguish between the means that 
enable us to know the Bhava and the Bhava proper. He 
seems to confuse the Bhava proper with those other ele- 
ments that serve as means to indicate it. 

Dhananjaya defines Bhava as a mental state which 
the experience! realizes when it is produced by feelings 

^ Da&arUpaka, Ch. IV — 7. 

® ’TOT", fis ^ ’Tm i =3^ — 

i— Bharata’s Nafya SUstra, Ch 

VII. 

—Md; Ch. VII-3 
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such as pleasure, pain and the like.^ Dhanika, the com- 
mentator of Dasarupaka, tries to throw some light on this 
definition and says that when a paiticular Bhava arises 
in the mind of the subject it peivades the mind.® He 
derives Its meaning fiom Bhavana (peivading oi feeling) 
and makes the word Bhavana equivalent to Vasana. 

Bhanu in his Rasatarangim simply states that a psychic 
change is called a Bhava,® in the same way as Amarasingh 
in his Amarakosah gives the meaning of Bhava as a 
psychic change.^ 

The modern Psychologists have dealt with emotions 
at great length. An experience, accoiding to modem 
psychology, has three aspects, v%z.^ cognitive, conative and 
affective.® 

When I perceive an object, I cognize instinctively 
or on the basis of my pievious knowledge or experience, 
my relation to that object, i.e., my cognition of the object 
will tell me whether the object is conducive to my welfare 
or harmful to me. If I know that the object is agreeable 
to me an impulse in my mind will draw me near it ; on 
the other hand, if the object appears disagreeable there 
will be an impulse to avoid the object , thus the perception 
or cognition of an object in an expeiience is followed by 
another aspect of it which the psychologists call conation 
or impulse to act. 

“ Conation ” says Professor Stout, “ considered merely 
as a mode of consciousness in relation to objects, consists 


* Ch. IV — 4. 

I ‘sitt ^ ^ i 

— upakavaloka. 

® ^ ’TO' \-^Rasatarangml, Taianga 1. 

^ ’iT^sg’TOt \—Amarako§ah, N&tyavarga, 

® Vide InsHnct m Mart} Ch, IV, p. 86— Dr. fames Drever, 
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in wanting the object to be in some respects other than 
what it IS or wanting it to continue as it is.”® 

All pleasures and pains (unpleasures) that come fiom 
success and failure pre-suppose conation or an impulse. 
Where an individual succeeds in achieving an end he 
gets the feeling of pleasure, and when he fails he has the 
feeling of pain, but sometimes “pleasure or pain is 
primary and not dependent on a prior want, when this is 
so, the conative attitude arises in dependence on the affec- 
tive. We begin by feeling pleased or displeased with a 
certain object and in consequence we want it continued 
as it is or we want it to be changed. ” * ° 

The feeling aspect of our experience has two antithetic 
modes, «.e., pleasure and pain, just as conation has desire 
as positive and aveision as negative mode. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that in all our expeiiences these three 
aspects (viz., cognition, conation and affection) are always 
present although one or the other may seem to us sup- 
pressed while the other appears to be very prominent. 

Now we may ask: What is the place of emotion in our 
experience? What are the elements that constitute an 
emotion ? 

Psychologists themselves do not agree with each other 
in giving a satisfactory definition of emotion. Stout com- 
plains “ According to some emotion is essentially a hind 
of sensation to general organic disturbance. According 
to others it is the massive revival of association of past 
pleasures and pains. According to others it is a tendency 
to behave in a particular way and must be regarded as a 
mode of conative consciousness ” ^ * 

According to McDougall, emotion is “a mode of 
experience which accompanies the working within us of 


® A Manual of Psychology, p. 118, 
Ibid., p. 119. 

Op. ciU, p. 405. 
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instinctive impulses.” According to William James “An 
emotion is a tendency to feel . . . ciiaracteristically, wlien in 
presence of a certain object in tbe environment. ® He 
liolds as also W McDougall does, that “ Every object 
that excites an instinct excites an emotion as well, and that 
the mere memory or imagination of the object may 
suffice to produce an emotional excitement.”' But James’ 
theory of emotion does not agiee with others when he 
asserts that feeling results from the bodily expressions 
which the other psychologists generally take as the mani- 
festations of emotion awakened in the mind. James, how- 
ever, says, “ my theory, on the contrary, is that the bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, 
and that oui feeling of the same changes as they occur 
in the emotions.”*^ 

According to his theory of emotion we are afraid 
because we tremble not that we tiemble because we 
are afraid. Other psychologists generally do not agree 
with him here, but his statement, that emotion is a 
tendency to feel, does not contradict others’ views on 
emotion. 

Dr. James Drever chaiacterises emotion as involving 
an affective or feeling relation of the subject to an object 
either perceptual or ideal ; that the pleasure-pain colour- 
ing in It IS nearly always pronounced , that it is manifested 
by some bodily reactions ; and that it “ involves an impul- 
sive force, a source of driving power, so to speak, which 
in the more marked cases tends to suspend the higher 
mental processes and to ovei whelm purposes, resolutions 
and principles by its irresistible urgency towards imme- 
diate action.” * ® 


Psychology (Buefer Couise), p. 373. 
McDougall's An Outhne of Psychology. 

lames, op, e^^ , p 375. 

Xmhncf in Mm, Ch. VII, pp. 158-159, 
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William McDougall recognizes two senses of emotion. 
He admits that “ sometimes it is used to mean only some 
emotional quality of expeiience . . . But sometimes an 
emotion is used to imply the whole mental and bodily 
process of the moment, and in this sense an emotion means 
much more than the emotional quality of our experience at 
that moment. . . . The second usage arises from the facts 

that each kind of emotional experience is normally accom- 
panied by bodily changes which are called the expressions 
of emotion ; that ever}^ emotional excitement of the organ- 
ism involves beside the emotional quality and its bodily 
expressions a third distinguishable factor which is very 
often Ignored in discussions of emotion, namely, the cona- 
tive factor in the total experience ” ‘ ® 

McDougall admits the legitimacy of both the 
senses of emotion. And if we agree with Stout in that 
“ affection and conation go togethei and are blended in 
intimate unity,” and that “ affection covers the passive 
side of our nature as conscious subjects and conation the 
active side,” ‘ ^ then we may not find much distinction m 
the two senses of an emotion, save that in one of them 
the bodily changes are included in the emotion proper. 
We may, then, accept that in an emotion there are three 
main factors, viz , feeling, conation or impulse, and the 
bodily changes that denote the rise of an emotion. 

Now, if we compare this modern psychological concep- 
tion of an emotion to that of Dhananjaya we will not find 
much difference between the two, for Dhananjaya, as we 
have seen, recognizes the emotion (or Bhava) as the reali- 
zation of feeling produced by pleasure, pain, etc. As for 
the outward manifestation of an emotion the scholars of 
Rasa theory have classed them under Anubhava or Bnsu- 
ants. The conception of Anubhava denoting the bodily 

An Outline of Psychologyt pp. 316-317. 

Stout, op. cit., p, 112. 
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changes in an emotion implies the lejection of James’ 
theory of emotion by these old Psychologists of India, 
for Anubhava literally means “ that which follows an 
emotion (or Bhava)” oi as Amarasingh mentions “Anubhava 
indicates the Bhava or emotion ® 

One thing about emotion should be borne in 
mind that it is subjective not objective, or in other words, 
emotional qualities are significant of the nature of the 
subject, as McDougall observes, “ the emotional quality 
serves also to indicate the subject himself the nature of 
his excitement and the kind of action to which he is 
impelled This last we may fairly suppose to be the 
essential function of the emotional qualities in our mental 
life.”'® 

And if we could interpret the definition of emotion as 
given by Bharata, vtz., 3^^^% as that 

Bhava IS so called because It indicates to the poet or indi- 
vidual as an experiencer or subject, the nature of his mental 
state or excitement, we could easily take the old Indian 
conception of Bhava practically the same as the current 
psychological conception of it. 

II 

William McDougall has mentioned three classes of 
emotions, namely, Primary emotions, Blended emotions 
and Secondary emotions 

Primary emotion is the peculiar emotional quality 
that accompanies the operation of any instinct. For exam- 
ple, in the working of the instinct of escape we have the 
emotion of fear, in the instinct of combat we have anger 
and similarly, the primary emotions of repulsion, tender- 
ness, distress, sex and curiosity accompany the operation of 
the corresponding instincts, viz,, repugnance, the parental 

I® — —Amarako&ah. 

An Outline of Psychology, p. 326, 
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instinct, the instinct of appeal, the sexual or mating instinct, 
and the instinct of curiosity. As we shall see later on, 
the Sthayi Bhavas so well known in the Sanskrit poetics 
can be identified with such primary emotions 

The blended emotions aie excited only in the higher 
plane of developed mind These blended emotions are 
experienced when two instinctive impulses are excited 
simultaneously, as foi instance, admiiation is a blended 
emotion which is experienced when the instincts of curio- 
sity and submission are simultaneously excited in us. 
Similarly, loathing is a blending of two emotions, fear and 
disgust as excited by snake and the like 

Derived emotions are dependent on the working of 
any other emotion but not constantly correlated with any 
impulse. “The word derived” says McDougall, “is here 
used to denote the fact that an emotion of this class is not 
constantly correlated with any impulse or tendency but 
rather may arise in the course of operation of any strong 
impulse or tendency, the emotion being dependent upon 
or derived from the working of the impulse under certain 
conditions.”®® 

A careful scrutiny of the derived emotions and their 
relation with the primary emotions will enable us to identify 
them with some of the VyabhichSri BhSvas as mentioned 
in the Sanskrit poetics. In the operation of a mental 
disposition there is an active impulse which impels the mind 
towards an end, either to avoid some unpleasant situation 
or to get the desired object, or in other words, the man 
wants an objective situation to be m some respect other 
than what it is or he wants it to continue as it is. But, in 
his efforts to achieve success, he faces varying objective 
situations which bring about some change in his conative 
tendencies. Thus his cognisance of the objective situations 
in the operation of some active impulse determines the 
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change in his conative expenence which results also 
in the corresponding change in his feeling oi effective 
attitude. 

Take, for instance, the operation of the sex impulse 
when, according to the various objective situations, a lover 
experiences varying derived emotions while his love for his 
beloved remains constant. Suppose the lover has been 
asked by his beloved to meet her at a fixed place at a fixed 
time. When he receives the information he feels joy {^), 
and makes preparation If he sees that there is not suffi- 
cient time so as to leach the place in time he feels per- 
plexed and the feeling of unsteadiness ( overwhelms 

him. But, on the contrary, if he knows that the time 
is quite sufficient he proceeds with confidence ; 

suppose, as he marches on, a doubt appears in his mind as 
regards her presence there a queer feeling of appiehension 
intervenes but his confidence in her makes him 
hopeful ; thus, hope makes him cheeiful But, when actually 
he reaches the place and finds her absent, his hope dis- 
appears and anxiety appears in his mind. Hope 

peers in at times but as he waits anxiety is on the increase. 
When he finds that the appointed time has already past 
and there appears no signs of her coming there despond- 
ency (^Wr) takes the place of anxiety , and at last, when 
he is tired in his anticipation he becomes certain that she 
shall not come, despair (f^5!TI) overcomes him and he 
returns back. Now on his return he still thinks why he 
should have been befooled like that, he feels disgusted, a 
feeling of self-disparagement and yet his love for 

her IS, none-the-less, as stiong as evei. As he ponders 
over his painful anticipation, a feeling of indignation 
emerges in his mind But suddenly another idea stiikes 
in his mind and he thinks as to what may be the reasons 
of her failure to come to that place , if he imagines that she 
might have met an accident or a gang of rogues may have 
kidnapped her, an anxiety of apprehension about her 
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security again comes up in his mind and a shudder (SUH) 
runs through his mind and so on and so forth. Here we 
see that according to the cognisance of the various ideal or 
perceptual objects or objective situations the lover’s sexual 
emotion gives rise to the varying subtler emotions of con- 
fidence, hope, anxiety, despondency, despair, self-disparge- 
ment or discouragement, indignation, fright, apprehension 
and the like. 

Since these subtler emotions are derived from or 
are dependent upon the same primary sexual emotions, 
we may give them the nomenclature of Derived 
Emotions. 

A similar co-relation between sentiment and emotion 
as indicated by Shand is quoted by G. E. Stout in the 
love of an object . . . ., there is pleasure in presence and 
desire in absence, hope or despondency in anticipation, 
fear in the expectation of its loss, injury or destruction, 
surprise or astonishment in its unexpected change, anger 
when the course of our interest is opposed or frustrated, 
elation when we triumph over obstacles, satisfaction or 
disappointment in attaining our desire, regret in the loss, 
injury or destruction of the object, joy in its restoration or 
improvement, and admiration for its superior quality or 
excellence. And this series of emotions occurs, now in one 
order, now in another, in every sentiment of love or interest, 
when appropriate conditions are present.” 

The same correlation between the so-called primary 
emotions and derived emotions exists also between the 
Sthayi Bhava and the Vyabhichari Bhavas as specified 
by the scholars of Sanskrit poetics. Bharata defines the 
Vyabhichari Bhavas as those (mental states) which help 
the Sthayi Bhavas by accompanying them in varying ways 
and yet harmoniously so as to enable the Sthayi Bhavas 
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to be turned into tbe corresponding Rasas or poetic plea- 
sures when depicted in poetry or drama.® ” 

Dbananjaya makes Ins definition clear enough and 
states that the Vyabhichaii Bliavas are those mental states 
which specially accompany the Sthayi Bhavas in a harmo- 
nious way, and which thus emerge and submerge in a 
Sthayi Bhava like the waves in the sea. ® ® 

Thus the Vyabhichari Bhavas appeal and vanish 
away as episodes in the life-histoiy of the Sthayi BhSvas. 

Vi^vanatha in his Sakitya Darpana almost quotes the 
definition of Dhanafljaya The great scholar Jagannatha, 
the author oi Rasa-Gangddhara,^^ says that those mental 
states such as anxiety and the like which accompany the 
Sthayi Bhavas are called Vyabhichari Bhavas. 

One common point which is almost stressed in all 
the above-mentioned definitions is that the Vyabhichari 
Bhavas accompany the Sthayi Bhavas which are emotions 
of love based on sex (?:^), anger (^), fear (*w), astonish- 
ment laughter or mirth (fT?r), etc., generally 

awakened by their specific natural objects. These Sthayi 
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Bhavas, thferefore, can fairly be identified with some of 
the primary emotions mentioned by McDougall. 

The second point is that while accompanying the 
Sthayi Bhava or latent emotion they co-operate with itj 
helping in its development, and for this very reason Mam- 
mata in his Kdvya-Prakdka, describes them as Sahakans or 
auxiliaries of the Sthayi Bhava. 

How these auxiliary emotions help in the develop- 
ment of the latent emotion or the primary emotion will be 
clear by example : — In love the auxiliary emotions or the 
Vyabhichari Bhavas such as joy, curiosity, pride, apprehen- 
sion, bashfulness, and the like are geneially experienced 
by the young lovers when they aie together. These very 
emotions give, in a way, new life to the Sthayi Bhiva. If, 
suppose, in according a reception to his young beloved the 
lover could not experience joy and such other emotions, 
we could hardly imagine what his love would look like. 
It would be something like cold indifierent emotion quite 
unbecoming of the lover, unless he had perfect control 
over his rising emotions. Similarly, if in separation the 
lovers could be devoid of the emotions like anxiety, de- 
pression, recollection, alarm, apprehension, debility and 
such other auxiliary emotions as generally emerge m the 
mind of the separated loveis, their primary emotion of 
love could neither be felt by themselves nor could it 
be manifest to others. As a matter of fact, love is 
intensified by these manifold auxiliary emotions which 
make it (i.e., love) a colourful experience. The mtensity 
or profundity of love is measured even by such auxiliary 
emotions as depression, anxiety and self-disparagement 
which, are more or less painful and appear, when superfi- 
cially observed, as contrasted against love. 

KUvya-PrahMa 
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Stout corroborates the scholars of Rasa theory when 
he points out the in tei dependence of sentiments and 
emotions which, he says, are the same as the dispositions 
and the actual states of consciousness respectively, and 
which, for our purpose, we may take as Sthayi Bhavas and 
Vyabhichari Bhavas. He remarks : — “ Such a sentiment 
as friendship cannot be experienced in its totality at any 
one moment. It is felt only in the special phase which 
is determined by the circumstances of the moment. If we 
are parting from our friend, we feel soiry ; if we are about 
to meet him after long absence, we feel joy ; the joy and 
soirow are actual experiences ; but the sentiment which 
includes the susceptibility to either, according to circum- 
stances, cannot in its totality be an actual experience. It 
is a complex emotional disposition which manifests itself 
variously under varying conditions. These vaiying mani- 
festations are the actual experiences which we call emotions. 
Thus we may say that so far as the actual experience 
IS concerned the sentiment is constituted by the manifold 
emotions in which it manifests itself.®’ 

The third important point about the Vyabhichari 
Bhavas is that they are not constantly con elated with any 
particular Sthayi Bhava but may arise and disappear ac- 
cording to the changing situations. 

The principal points of distinction between the primary 
and derived emotions are mentioned by McDougall which 
apply also in the case of Sthayi and Vyabhichari Bhavas. 

The primary emotion arises as the immediate conse- 
quence of thinking of some object or situation, and it does 
not presuppose or is not conditioned by any impulse already 
operative, when that object or situation is apprehended 
(with the exception of anger). The derived emotion, on 
the other hand, in all cases presupposes and is conditioned 
by some impulse, some desire or aversion, already at work, 

Stout, op- e%t , p 70 L. 
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and is tlie product of the influence of a new cognition 
concerning the object of which that impulse is directed. 

Secondly, each primary emotion springs from and 
is indication of excitement of a corresponding instinc- 
tive disposition. Whereas each derived emotion bears no 
such constant relation with any one instinctive disposition, 
but rather may aiise in the developed mind in the course of 
the operation of any one of the instinctive impulses. The 
primary emotion may be spoken of as a force since it is 
constantly accompanied by an impulse towards some 
specific goal (an impulse which is the essential feature of 
the emotion). The derived emotions, on the other hand, 
cannot properly be regarded as forces; they are merely 
incidents in the working of the instinctive impulses, which 
are the only true foices that prompt and sustain thought 
and action. Fouithly, since each of the piimary emotions 
springs from a disposition which is an enduring feature 
of the constitution of the organism, it is not gravely mis- 
leading to speak of such emotions as becoming organiz- 
ed within the sentiments; although it is more strictly 
correct to say that the affective-con ative disposition of the 
corresponding instinct becomes organized or incorporated. 
On the other hand, it would be grave error to assume that 
any derived emotion (or any disposition corresponding to 
any derived emotion) can become thus organized within 
the structure of the mind , for no derived emotion springs 
from any one enduring disposition , rather, as we have 
seen, each of them is incidental to the operation of any 
one, or all of the conative dispositions.® ® 

III 

It has now become almost a convention to recognize 
as many as 33 Vyabhichari Bhavas which were originally 
enumerated by Bharata in his Naiva Sdstra. They are . — 

McDougall's An Otiihm of Psycholoijy> 
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I. Self-disparagement 2 Debility (^vTlfu), 8. Ap- 
prehension (?r^), 4. Hatred 5. Intoxication 

6, Lassitude (w), 7- Indolence (srra^), 8. Depression 
9 Painful reflection (^??IT), 10. Distraction (ntf), 

II. Recollection 12 Serenity (^), 13 Shame 

(^3T), 14j. Unsteadiness (=^crT), 15. Joy (d'), 16. Flurry 

17 Stuporfaction (^rfur), 18 Arrogance (m), 
19. Despondence 20. Impatience 21. Drow- 
siness (ter), 22. Dementedness (^PT^Ur), 23 Dreaming 

(gu), 24. Awakening (JT^w), 26. Animosity (?TU^), 

26. Constraint (?Rl1|f«TT), 27 Irascibility (g'Jlur), 28 Resolve 
(?rfu), 29. Sickness 30 Mental derangement (sRTT?), 

31. Demise (iR^), 32. Alarm (^u), 33. Trepidation 

Most of these Vyabhichaii Bhavas aie psychologically 
true derived emotions. But there seems to be confusion 
in regarding some of them as the emotional attitude of our 
experience. Some of them appear to be bodily states not 
psychic ones as they ought to be, while others look like 
pure intellectual activity. We shall, therefore, discuss a 
few such Vyabhichari Bhavas here which are likely to 
create some confusion. 

Among those Vyabhichari Bhavas which look like in- 
tellectual activity are Recollection Debate (5Ri) and 

Resolve (*1%), Recollection, when considered as a Vyabhi- 
chari Bhava, is not a pure intellectual activity in which 
impressions upon our mind come from the mnemic level 
to the level of consciousness It is, on the other hand, that 
feeling which accompanies the noetic process of recollection, 
and which is manifested in recollection. Thus we call le- 
collection painful or pleasant etc. It is definitely aroused by 


B —The English equivalents have been borrowed here from 
the English translation of Kwoya PraKdkt by Sir Dr. G. N. Jha. Sir 
George Grierson in his English translation of BhUs}iSk Bhushana 
prefer s to use the teim Envy for stgar, Weariness for Longing fbi 
Impatience or Opposition for wt# and Debate foi 
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certain conditions relating to the Sthayi Bhavas. Persons 
in intense love recollect their amorous activities often with 
emotional zeal. Their act of recollection is not of such a 
type in which people have to lay much strain on their 
brains, as in recollecting some hard mathematical problem 
or something forgotten. 

Bharata has defined Smrti (5^%) quite perspicuously. 
He says that recollecting feelings of pleasure or pain is 
called Recollection.®^ This definition lestncts Recollection 
within the sphere of emotion, and excludes the act of re- 
collection which IS devoid of emotional quality. 

In the same way we must be very cautious when we 
speak of Debate (few) and Resolve as derived emo- 
tions or Vyabhichari Bhavas We speak of them as derived 
emotions in so far as they are accompanied by some emo- 
tional attitude of our experience, arising from the cognition 
of the specific situation in relation to the Sthayi Bhavas. It 
is because of love, for instance, that the lovers recollect so 
rapturously their amorous activities, and it is love alone 
that is manifested in their feeling of recollection, and again 
it is the sentiment of love alone the development of which 
the Recollection promotes. It is, therefore, clear, that the 
Vyabhichari Bhavas such as nin and few which ap- 
parently appear to be noetic processes are Vyabhichari 
Bhavas, since the emotional quality predominates in them. 

There are, yet, a few other Vyabhichari Bhavas enu- 
merated by Bharata and all the other scholars after him, 
which cannot easily be reconciled with the general concep- 
tion of emotion. 

They are • — Sickness Death (5^^) and indol- 
ence Sickness and Death cannot appropriately 

be called as emotions unless they are predominated by 
some emotional quality. Bharata mentions various causes 


— NS,^ya SUstra, ch. VII, 
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of Death and among them are many fatal diseases, strokes 
of deadly weapons, snakebites and poisoning, etc., and 
even fatal accidents,® * 

Here also one may confuse the physical death with 
the Death as derived emotion. We aie concerned only 
with the emotional aspect of death not the physical one. 
A lover pining away m separation fiom the most beloved 
object may meet his death and may experience a peculiar 
emotion at his death-bed. The emotion that accompanies 
the death of such a dying lover may be mixed with inten- 
sified sorrow or despair, or longing, or it may be mixed 
with quite opposite experiences as zeal, courage or satisfac- 
tion with the sense that he or she is dying in love. Thus 
we see two lovers dying in union for the feai of being 
disunited if they remain alive. In such death, which they 
gladly invite, there is neithei the sorrow noi despair which 
IS experienced by a lover who pines to death in acute long- 
ing to meet his beloved. 

Dhananjaya is not justified, therefoie, to leave the 
derived emotion of Death undefined remaining contented 
with the idea that it is a well-known fact.® ® Death as a 
Vyabhichari Bhava, however, requires more elucidation. 
Much of the confusion regarding this Bhava aiises from 
the name it has been given, since Maiana or death gen- 
erally refers to the physical pain and the mental agony 
resulting from it at the time of death. The definition 
given by most of the scholars of Rasa theory is not satisfac- 
tory as they do not make any distinction between the 
biological process of death and the derived emotion that 


NUiya 8Ustra, ch. VII. 

DaiarUpaka, ch. IV — 21. 
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Accompanies death with which we are concerned in the 
study of Rasas. 

Thus Viavanatha defines Dekth as the paiting of soul 
from body due to the striking of arrow, etc.*® Here, as 
we see, stress is laid on the usual cause of death and its 
process 

Jagannatha, the great scholar, on the other hand, states 
that the Vyabhichari Bhava death is the unconscious state 
preceding the actual death But, the unconscious state 
preceding death, produced by the purely biological or 
physiological factors, is not a derived emotion. We have 
regarded Vyabhichari Bhava or derived emotion as an 
emotion stimulated by the specific situation as cognised by 
the subject in relation to the primary emotion. The sudden 
death caused by some fatal accident or blow, etc , which 
bears no relation to any primary emotion, cannot properly 
be regarded as a Vyabhichari Bhava. 

Similarly, sickness is a derived emotion when 

caused bp emotional excitement. Bharata and many of 
his followers, however, confuse it with the bodily diseases 
unconnected with the primary emotion.®® 

Dhanafljaya, for instance, asks his readers to refer to 
the details of various diseases found in other works®® (i e., 
Ayurvaidic Works); but, Jagannatha explicitly mentions 
separation from the beloved objects as one of the causes of 
sickness and stresses on its emotional aspect.®^ Bhanu 


— SUhitya Barparia, ch. Ill — 182. 
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also mentions fear and sexual passion, etc., among the 
causes of this emotion®® 

Dhanika, in his Avaloka, a commentary on Dasarupaka, 
gives the following poem to illustrate Vyadhi as Vyabhi- 
chari Bhava.®® 

“5rf^5r JUfsiUf ^ Ip-'i-TTlsfTcrT 

^ cTRJ R^^rtfcT: 

gT?r m 

^KTS'^t f^R^f^cT f Iwtfi U^TT l” 

— Heie also, the cause of sickness in the suflFering 
woman is the separation from her lover. We can, there- 
fore, take Vyadhi as that intense emotional excitement 
which even causes fever, etc. This sickness serves as an 
indication of her intense love, not any hygienic disorder ; 
for without her intense love for her lover, his separation 
would not have caused in her sickness at all. It is clear, 
therefore, that Vyadhi manifests love or other primary 
emotions working under it, as the other derived emotions 
like anxiety, despondency, etc., do. But toothache or 
stomachache, etc., are far away from being VyabhichSri 
Bhava as they are not caused by any primary emotions. 

Apasmara or fainting, in the same way, is an emotion 
when caused by emotional excitement of fear, love, etc. ; 
but epileptic fits or swooning caused by weak health, etc., 
which bear no relation to any primary or latent emotion 
cannot be admitted as a Vyabhichari Bhava. 

There are a few of the Vyabhichari Bhavas which can 
hardly be lecognised as such. They are: — Drowsiness 
(fJlCT or U5 t), Sleep (gn). Dreaming (^nr), and Awakening 

Bharata includes Nidra in his list of Vyabhichari 
Bhavas, but it is interpreted in two ways by the later 
writers on Rasa Bharata himself describes it as drowsiness 

— Itasata/t'ang%'t}\, V Taranga, 
ch, IV, 
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preceding sleep and resulting from weakness, fatigue, 
indolence, reflection and heavy meals, etc., with its signs as 
yawning, laziness, etc*” Dhananjaya states that in Nidra 
the activity of mind is stopped temporarily but he 
describes its features in accordance with Bharat ; and 
Viswanatlia borrows his definition of Nidra, to a large 
extent, from Dhananjaya.*^ 

Jagannatha, on the other hand, characterises it, as also 
Bhanu before him did, as sleep proper. Bhanu, although 
he assumes to follow Bharata in his definition of Nidra, 
clearly states that it, being the cause of dreams, precedes 
the Vyabhichari Bhava of Dreaming.*® We can, therefore, 
identify Bhanu’s conception of Nidra with sleep proper. 

Thus, we find dififeience of opinion with regard to 
Nidra, since Bharata, Dhanafljaya and Vifivanatha take 
it to be drowsiness ; while Bhanu and Jagannatha charac- 
terize it as sleep Similarly, Supta also has been described 
ditferently by Bharata and others. Bharata characterizes 
it as sound sleep following drowsiness produced by several 
Causes and recognised by its usual perceptible features as 
breathing, closed eyes, etc.** 

i Nu^ya SUsfra, ch VII 

^ II DdarUjfaLa, cli. IV— 23 

iirficra' 

ll SUMtya Darpana, 

" ' ch III— 184 

^ f%5j gtw 

iJasatoimpml, ch.VTaranga, cf Basa-GangU- 
dhafa—^^ ^ 
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Dhanatijaya does not deviate from Bharata in this 
aspect also^®, but Vi6vanatha differs from Bharata and 
)hanafijaya by taking it to be Svapna or dreaming.'*^'' 
Jagannatha also describes it as dreaming. His 
tlustration of this Bhava depicts in a dream of the lover 
IS beloved showing her indignation to him foi his false 
romises- 

^ JURfl us ' 1 1* ‘ 

Thus of the three so-called Vyabhichari Bliavas, vim,, 
rowsiness, Sleep and Dreaming neither Drowsiness noi 
eep appears to be a Vyabhichari Bhava. Sleep cannot 
accepted as an emotion properly Because, firstly, it is 
t induced in general by the working of a primary 
otion. In other words, unlike anxiety, confidence and 
other genuine Vyabhichari Bhavas or derived emotions, 
oes not presuppose the rise of any primary emotions 
1 as love, fear, anger, etc. Sleep is moreover, a state 
:h is a biological necessity of our life more often taken 
some natural regularity. Secondly, all emotions, 
oper, have in themselves, a marked feeling tone which 
ilised by the subject according to his perception of 
object or idea or situation. But in the case of sleep 
'bject is not conscious of the affective aspect of sleep, 
he is actually under its influence. In Apasmara or 
g also the subj'ect is not conscious of his feeling 
le or she is in an unconscious state. But Apasmara, 
sleep, results from some emotional excitement and 
ject IS aware of it when he or she falls senseless- 


^ torm I BaiarUpaka, ch. IV— 22. 

fnit si 

i SUhitya Darpana, ch. III— 179, 
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It may be argued that all states have their effect on the 
emotional experience of a man and thus in the state of 
drowsiness, sleep, fatigue, etc , a change, however slight, in 
the primary emotion or Sthayi Bhava, is bound to come 
But this also leads us nowhere , for in that case the innu- 
merable activities, and countless states correspondingly, will 
appear to have some such effect on his emotional experi- 
ence, of which he is not conscious enough. What is an 
essential featuie of a derived emotion or Vyabhichari 
Bhava, as has already been said, is that its rise and disap- 
pearance must occur as a result of the cognisance of a new 
situation in relation to the object or the primary emotion 
already aroused in the mind of the subject But diow- 
siness and sleep do not occur like this They are produced, 
on the other hand, by some biological necessities of our 
life irrespective of our emotions A lover does not sleep 
because he is a lover, he sleeps or is drowsy because he is 
physically tired and he demands rest. But in the case of 
anxiety, despair or any other genuine Vyabhichari Bhava 
we can say that he is anxious or despondent or so, because 
he is in love or in sorrow, etc , and has an end to achieve. 

Dhanika gives the following stanza to illustrate Supta 
or Sleep : — 


I” 


What is the emotion here, we do not know. We 
simply find a couple of lovers soundly sleeping at a corner 
of their cottage in a winter night. It may serve as a vivid 
description of the external surrounding perceptible to us, 
but what derived emotion emerges in their Sthayi Bhava 
we cannot imagine. 

In dreams we have often emotional experiences, al- 
though Bharata and some ©f his followers do not recognize 
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dreaming as emotion. But the emotions in dreams are 
more or less the same as are experienced m conscious state. 
A lover, for example, has expeiiences of sorrow, joy, 
anxiety, hope, confidence and all other emotions in his 
dreams. So dream, as a typical emotion specially as a Vya- 
bhichari Bhava, cannot be lecognized. The only special 
feature in an emotion in dream is that it is an experience 
in a sub-conscious state. 

Awakening is often undeistood as breaking of 

the sleep in an ordinary way, oi due to some external 
disturbance, as the following illustiation of Vibodha given 
by Jagannatha suggests — 

uum) 

Here we find that as the lover was just to meet his 
beloved in his dream the roaring clouds awakened him 
up There may be regret or resentment against the dis- 
turbing clouds, or any other emotion as a result of the 
untimely disturbance of sleep, but awakening as an activity 
by itself is no emotion. Awakening, in this case, does not 
occur because the lover was in love but because his sleep 
was disturbed by the clouds. Therefore awakening is not 
dependent here upon the primary emotion of sexual love 
(riu). We find a more convincing and better illustration 
for Vibodha in Kumara Sambhava of KalidSsa. We 
cite it below — 

Here the sudden awakening of Patvatl at the dead of. night 
is caused by her restlessness due to her longing and love 
for ^iva. But this restlessness or whatever the emotional 
excitement for her sudden awakening may be, is the 
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derived emotion whicli is dependent on hei intense love, 
and awakening itself is the Anubhava oi the outer manifes- 
tation of that emotion, viz.^ restlessness or whatevei we may 
call It. 

Similarly indolence oi Alasya due to pregnancy, etc,, 
is the effect and not the cause and hence it is not a derived 
emotion. Fatigue (sw) also is not a genuine emotion in 
the strict sense of the term and can hardly be accepted 
as a Vyabhichari Bhava, for it is a bodily state and is 
pioduced by the physical exertion. Intoxication (h^) is a 
derived emotion according to Bhaiata and all the other 
scholars after him, which is produced by the use of wine 
and other intoxicating drugs. Stout also recognizes two 
souices of emotional state — Emotion may arise in con- 
nection with definite perception or ideas, as when good 
news excites joy ; on the other hand, they may be primarily 
conditioned by organic changes, such as those which follow 
the use of alcohol or other drugs 

But the emotional excitement due to the use of alcohol, 
etc,, cannot be said as a direct result of a new situation in 
relation to the Sthayi Bhava Secondly, the emotional 
excitement caused by the use of drugs, etc., does not pre- 
suppose the primary emotion at work. The use of 
these drugs, in reality, occasions a general change in the 
state of the nervous system which creates an emotional mood 
and once it is created ‘ it tends to find object for itself and 
it may pass from one object to anothei, giving rise to a 
series of emotions of similar nature.’ Thus Stout remarks, 
“An emotional mood is not quite the same thing as an 
emotion properly so called”*® 

Mada, as a Vyabhichari Bhava, however, occurs in the 
Sthayi Bhava of Rati, etc., even without the use of wine, 


Manual of Psychology, p. 407 

m. 
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etc, Mlia describes her such state of intoxication (r^t) in the 
following lines : — 

HHTT ffjT tfe ^ ’itt 
5^ 5^ i?ft5 

^ gurc ^!!RMT "Tit I” 

She makes a distinction, as it were, between the state of 
Mada as a Vyabhichari Bhava and the intoxicating mood 
created by the use of wine. 

<fl tfl t JKRffi l” 

Others, says she, are intoxicated by drinking wine, but I am 
intoxicated even without dunking. We can, therefore, 
recognize Mada as a Vyabhichari Bhava, but with some 
modification in its definition as given by the scholars of 
Rasa theory. 

We conclude, then, that as the most of the Rasa theory 
is based fundamentally on the psychological principles, a 
few of the Vyabhichari Bhavas have to be discarded, 
because they are not psychologically genuine derived 
emotions or Vyabhichari Bhavas, and do not accoid 
even with the definition of a Vyabhichari Bhava as given 
by Bharata and other scholars of Rasa theory. They are • 
|[H, i^Sr, and SR. 

The definitions of SRfw, and HSC etc, require 

a little modification so as to make them clear as Vyabhi- 
chari Bhavas. 

There are some other derived emotions which can be 
included in the list of Vyabhichari Bhavas and which have 
been neglected by the scholais of Rasa theory. Among 
them may be mentioned Hope (wm), Despair (from), Des- 
pondency (iw), Surprise Regret (gtW'T), Gene- 
rosity and Partisanship These are not 

unimportant in the development of the Sthayi Bhava. 
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CHEMISTRY SECTION 

NEGATIVELY CHARGED SOLS OE FERRIC 
TUNGSTATE, MOLYBDATE, ARSENATE, 
PHOSPHATE AND BORATE 


S P Mushran and Satya Prakash, 

Chemistry De'partment, University of Allahabad 

The positively charged sols of ferric arsenate, ferric 
phosphate and chromic arsenate were Situdied by Grimaux,^ 
Holmes and co-workers, “ and these authors obtained for 
the first time their gels also Prakash and Verma® studied 
the peptisation of ferric arsenate, phosphate, molybdate 
and tungstate by ferric chloride in presence of various 
peptising agents which gave positively charged sols 
Ferric borate sol and gel were also obtained by Prakash 
and Dhar * These authors also prepared positively 
charged sols and gels of thorium, zirconium and stannic 
salts,® and since then, much work has been done by these 
substances Whereas these positively charged sols have 
been investigated to a certain extent, very few attempts 
have been made to investigate their negatively charged sols 
Weiser® mentions the formation of negatively charged 
chromic hydi oxide gel obtained by adding excess of 
sodium hydroxide to chromic chloride solution in presence 

1 G-rimaux, Comptes Rend , 1884, 98, 1640 

2 Holmes and others, / Amer Chem Soc , 1918, 40, 1014 
8 Yarma and Prakash, Z anorg Chew. , 1932 , 205, 241 

^ Prakash and Dhar, J Indtian Chem Soc , 1930, 7, 367 
5 Prakash and Dhar, J Indian Chem Soc , 1929, 6,^ 587 
8 Weiser, Colloid Sym Mono , Wisconsin, 1923, 1, 46. 
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of ammonium sulphate Prakash and Bube'^ studied 
the kinetics of the sol-gel transformation of negatively 
charged chromic arsenate obtained by peptising the preci- 
pitated chromic arsenate viith caustic soda It was 
observed by Sell® as early as 1904 that in presence of 
ammonia, diammonium hydrogen phosphate dissolves a 
considerable quantity of feme phosphate to a brownish 
red solution He further observed that if the solution is 
dialysed until all electrolytes are removed, the sol may be 
shown to contain ferric phosphate, which is slightly basic, 
owing to a little ferric hydroxide. The addition of various 
salts to this sol induces gelatinisation. He obtained 
almost similar sols with aluminium and chromium phos- 
phates, though of much less colloidal stability. It was 
observed by Biltz,® Lockemann and Paucke^® and Sen and 
Dhar“ that arsenious acid peptises freshly precipitated 
ferric hydroxide into a negatively charged sol but they did 
npt observe that ferric arsenate can also give a negatively 
charged sol. 

In the present series of papers, we shall be communi- 
cating our results on negatively charged sols and gels of 
various colloidal salts For the first time we have prepared 
the negatively charged sols of ferric molybdate, arsenate 
and tungstate, and in this paper we shall record our results 
on the peptisation of these salts with ammonia in presence 
of glycerol and glucose 

'HegOitimly Charged Ferric Arsenate 

When potassium dihydrogen arsenate solution is add- 
ed to ferric chloride solution, yellowish white or white 
precipitate of ferric arsenate is obtained The precipitate 

’ Prakaai, and Bube, Z anorg Chem , 193^, 208, 163 

® Sell, Proc. Camb Phil Soc , 1904, 12, 388. 

"Blitz, Mer., 1904, 37, 3138 
Lockemann and Pancke, Kolloid Z , 1911, 8, 273 
Sen, Ganguli and Dhar, J, PJiys Chem , 1924, 28, 313 
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can be redissolved if we add to it an excess of fefric chlo- 
ride The solution thus obtained on dialysis gives a 
positively charged sol which can be set to a solid gel also 
We have observed that the precipitated ferric arsenate can 
also be dissolved by ammonia to yield a clear reddish yellow 
sol with negative charge The peptisation la facilitated by 
the addition of glucose or glycerine In the following 
table, we are giving the imwimum concentrations of am- 
monia necessary to peptise the precipitated ferric arsenate, 
when the time allowed is 30 minutes The influence of the 
concentrations of constituents on the peptisation power 
of ammonia has also been investigated. 

To a known volume of ferric chloride solution (corres- 
ponding to 30 36 g. of FesOs, was added a 40% solution 
of potassium dihydrogen arsenate To the precipitated 
mixture was then added glucose or glycerine solution, and 
finally varying concentrations of ammonia were added, and 
the total volume was raised to 10 c c in every case The 
reactions were done in test-tubes which were shaken and 
then allowed to stand at the room temperature for 30 
minutes The minimum ammonia concentration at which 
the precipitate clarified within the fixed time allowed was 
noted. The results are recorded in the following table . 


Table I 

Glucose peptisation 


Amt. of FeClR Amt. of 40 % 

Amt of 20% 

Amt. of 

(c. 0 .) 

KHsAsO^ Glucose (o. c ) 

(o. c.) 

Glucose concenti ation vaiiation 

N-ammonia 
(o. c.) 

•2.0 

1.0 

0 

3.7 

2.0 

10 

1.0 

3.6 

20 

10 

2.0 

3.4 

2-0 

10 2.0 

Feme chloride concentratiou variation 

3.3 

20 

10 

1.0 

3.6 

2.5 

1.0 

1.0 

4.1 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.6 
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Amt, of Fed 8 
(o. c.) 


Amt of 40% 
KHaAsOi 
(c. 0 .) 


Amt, of 20% 
Glucose 
(c c.) 


Amt, of N- 
ammoiiia (c, c ) 


Arsenate concentration variation 


20 

1.0 

1.0 

3.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

3.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

4.0 


Table II 



Glycerine peptisation 


i. of Fed 
(o.c) 

8 Amt. of 40% 
KHjAs 04 
(c. c.) 

Amt. of 

Glycerine (c. c.) 

Amt. of 
N-ammonia 
(c. c.) 


Glycerine concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

0 

37 

2.0 

1.0 

10 

3.4 

2.0 

1.0 

20 

31 

20 

1.0 

3.0 

2.8 


Feme ohloiide concentration variation 

2.0 

1 0 

1.0 

34 

2.6 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

3,0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.6 


Arsenate concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

3.6 

20 

2.0 

1.0 

3.8 


Negatively Charged Feme Phosfhate 
Positively charged ferric phosphate sol can be obtain- 
ed by the dialysis of precipitated ferric phosphate peptised 
with an excess of ferric chloride As observed by Sell, we 
obtained our negatively charged sol by precipitating ferric 
chloride solution (corresponding to SO 36 g Fc^Ob with 
10% solution of ammonium phosphate To the precipi- 
tated mass were added varying quantities of 20% glucose 
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solution or glycerine and then the varying concentrations 
of ammonia were added The total volume was raised to 
10 c.c and the mixtures were shaken and allowed to stand 
for 30 minutes The mimmun quantity of ammonia neces- 
sary to clarify the precipitate within this time was record- 
ed It IS not necessary to have ammonium phosphate as 
precipitant, we oould have taken potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate also We find that annnomum phosphate has 
given an interesting mmimum as will be seen from the 
results recorded below 


Table III 
Glucose peptisation 


Amt. of FeCl 
(o. c) 

3 Amt. of 10% 
ammonium 
phosphate (c. c.) 

Amt. of 20% 
glucose (c. c ) 

Amt. of 4N- 
ammonia (c. c. 


Glucose concentration variation 


2.0 

10 

0 

3.2 

2.0 

1.0 

0.5 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

28 

2.0 

1.0 

1.5 

26 


Phosphate concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

26 

2.0 

20 

1.0 

24 

2.0 

2.6 

1.0 

22 

20 

3.0 

10 

2.0 

2.0 

3.5 

1.0 

18 

2.0 

4.0 

10 

1.3-2.0 

2.0 

4.5 

1.0 

2'2 

2.0 

2.6 of 20% 

10 

24 


Ferric chloride concentration variation 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

18 

2.5 

2.0 

1.0 

2.8 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

3.8 
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Table IV 

Glycerine peptisation 


Amt. of FeCl 
(c. 0 .) 

8 Amt. of 10% 
ammonium 
phosphate (c. c ) 

Amt of 

glycerine {c. c.) 

Amt. of 4 N- 
amraonia (c. c 


Glycerine concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

26 

20 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.1 


Phosphate concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.6 


of 20% 



2.0 

1.0 

1,0 

2.4 

2.0 

16 

1.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

1.0 

2.0- 2.2 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.2 

2.0 

3.5 

1.0 

2.4 


Ferric chloride concentration Vai-iation 


of 10% 



2.0 

1.0 

10 

2.6 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0' 


Negatively Charged Ferric Tungstate. 

It was observed by Prakash and Dhar that ferric 
tungstate jellies are obtained by two methods- firstly, by 
directly mixing ferric chloride with sodium tungstate, and 
secondly, by dialysing and coagulating the sol obtained by 
peptismg ferric tungstate with an excess of ferric chloride 
The sols and gels obtained by these methods were positively 
charged Now we have observed that ferric tungstate 
precipitate can be easily peptised with ammonia if glycer- 
ine or glucose is added. In the absence of these peptisers, 
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the peptisation is only possible with very strong concentra- 
tions of ammonia and that, too, is not complete The 
method used in this case is also similar to that described in 
previous cases To varying concentrations of ferric 
chloride solution (corresponding to 30 36 g Fe203 per 
litre) , were added varying amounts of 10% 

2 H 2 O solution To the precipitate of ferric tungstate thus 
obtamed were added glucose or glycerine and then the 
varying concentrations of ammoma The total volume 
was made up to 10 c c in each case The mixture was 
shaken and allowed to stand for 30 minutes The mmi- 
mum concentrations of ammonia necessary to peptise 
ferric tungstate during this period were recorded The 
results are given in Tables V and VI 

Table V 

Glycerine peptisation 

Amt. of ferric Amt. of 10% Amt. of glyce- Amt. of 4 N- 
chloride (o. o.) sodium tungstate rine (c. c.) ammoaia (c. c ) 
(c. c.) 


Glycerine concentration variation 


3,0 

10 

10 

4.8 

2.0 

1.0 

15 

36 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

20 

10 

2.5 

16 


Tungstate concentration variation 


2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2,4 

3.0 

1.5 

2.0 

30 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.6 


Ferric chloride concentration vaiiation 


2.0. 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

1.0 

2.0 

3.3 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4,0 
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Table VI 



Glucose peptisation 


Amt. of EeCl 
(c. c ) 

3 Axnt. of 10% 
sodium tungstate 
(c c) 

Amt of 20% Amt. of 4 N- 

glucose (c. c.) ammonia 


Glucose concent! ation variation 


20 

1.0 

2.0 

60 

2.0 

1.0 

2.5 

38 

2.0 

10 

3.0 

2.6 


Ferric chloride concenti ation variation 


10 

10 

30 

14 

15 

l.O 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

10 

3.0 

2.6 


Tungstate concentration variation 


2.0 

0.6 

3.0 

1.6 

2.0 

1 0 

30 

2.6 

2.0 

1.5 

30 

36 


Negatively Charged Feme Molybdate 

It was observed by one of the present authors that 
when potassium molybdate solution is added to ferric 
chloride solution, a yellowish white precipitate is obtamed 
which dissolves on shakmg if ferric chloride is in excess 
The clear mixture on standing for some time develops 
opalescence and, finally, if the concentrations are suitable, 
the whole mixture sets to an opaque 3elly Evidently, the 
jelly has come out of the positively charged sol Now we 
have observed that the ferric molybdate precipitate can be 
peptised more easily by ammonia if in presence of g'lucose 
or glycerme, and the bright red sol thus obtamed carries 
over the negative charge The sols of negatively charged 
ferric tungstate and molybdate are much deeper in colour 
than the corresponding negatively charged ferric phosphate 
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tid arsenate We have also attempted to find out the 
iinimum concentrations of ammonia necessary to peptise 
3rric molybdate precipitates It may be pointed out 
ere that in the case of ferric tungstate and molybdate, the 
eptisation range is not so sharp as in the case of phos- 
hate or arsenate The ferric chloride solution used was 
le same as in the previous case, the total volume was 
aised to 10 c c and the concentration of potassium molyb- 
ate was 10 per cent The time of observation was 30 
iinutes as in the previous cases The experimental 
irocedure was also exactly s;imilar 

The results are recorded m Tables WI and VIII 

Table VII 
Glycerine peptisation 
Amt of 10% 

Lrat. of FeCls potassium Amt. of glyoe- Amt. of 5 N- 
(o. 0 .) molybdate nne (c. c.) ammonia (o c ) 

(o. c) 

Glycerine concentration variation 

2.0 1.0 1.0 2.8 

2.0 1.0 1.5 2.0 

2.0 1.0 2 0 1.1 

Feme chloride concentration variation 

2.0 1 0 2.0 1.1 

2.5 1.0- 2 0 2.6 

3.0 1.0 2.0 3.6 

Molybdate concentration variation 

2.0 1.0 2.0 1.1 

2.0 1.5 2 0 2.0 


2.0 
F. 2 


2.0 


20 


30 
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Table VIII 
Glucose peptisation 

Amt of FeCla Amt of 10% Amt of 20% Amt of 5 N- 
(c. c.) potassium molyb- glucose (c c ) ammonia (c. c.) 
date (c. c ) 

Glucose conceutiation variation 


2 0 

1 0 

20 

46 

20 

1.0 

2.6 

3.2 

20 

10 

30 

2.6 


Feme cbloiide concentration variation 


1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

18 

1.6 

1 0 

30 

2.2 

2.0 

10 

3.0 

2.6 


Molybdate concentration variation 


2.0 

0.5 

30 

2.2 

2.0 

10 

30 

2.6 

2.0 

] .5 

30 

2.9 


The results recorded in the previous tables show that 
ferric arsenate and ferric phosphate can be peptised by 
ammonia alone in absence of an organic peptiser, whereas 
the amount of peptisation in the case of tungstate and 
molybdate is very little in the absence of glycerine and 
glucose In all the cases, the peptisation is much fecilitat- 
ed in the presence of these peptisers, the ammonia 
necessary for peptisation in their presence decreases as the 
concentration of the peptiser increases 

We can have the comparative idea of the relative 
efficiencies as peptisers of glucose and glycerine m all the 
four cases in the following way From the data already 
recorded, we can find by extrapolation the amount of am- 
monia necessary with the zero concentration of glucose or 
glycerine (the values thus obtained are realizable sometimes 
only) , and then we can find the “half-ammoma number” of 
these organic peptisers, that is, the quantity of glucose or 
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glycerine which bring down the ammonia value to half 
It may be pointed out here that within the limited range 
of experimentation, the glucose-ammonia graph is very 
nearly linear These “half-ammonia numbers’’ are com- 
parable as they correspond to the same iron content con- 
centration 


Table IX 

Substance Half-ammonia numbers. 

Grlucose Grlycenue 



20% 


Ferric arsenate 

12 c c 

6.2 c. c 

Ferric pboapbate 

3.8 

5.7 

Ferric tungstate 

22 

15 

Ferric molybdate 

1.8 

14 


From these half-ammonia numbers, we can say that 
the order of peptisation follows the following series 

molybdate> tungstate> phosphate> arsenate 

Ferric molybdate is most easily peptised, and arsenate 
comes last in the senes 

From the results recorded in the previous tables, it 
will be seen that as the concentration of ferric chloride is 
increased, other constituents being maintained, the am- 
monia concentration necessary to brmg out peptisation 
within the specified time is also increased Similar is the 
behaviour with the increased concentrations of precipitants 
(potassium molybdate, potassium arsenate and sodium 
tungstate), the only exception is m the case of ammonium 
phosphate where we first get minima, and then the rise 
IS observed This is due to the ammonium ion adjust- 
ments 

We have further observed that the sols of ferric 
arsenate, phosphate, tungstate and molybdate are easily 
coagulated by electrolytes likes potassium chloride, and are 
precipitated on boiling 
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SECTION II — Peptisation with Caustic Soda 

We have observed that the negatively charged sols of 
ferric arsenate, phosphate, tungstate, molybdate and 
borate can be obtained when the peptising agent is caustic 
soda instead of ammonia. In the following tables, w© 
shall record our results with this agent The experimental 
procedure was exactly the same, and the peptisation has 
been studied both in presence of glucose and glycerme The 
concentration of ferric chloride solution used was the same 
as in the ammonia experiments (correspondmg to 30.36 g, 
Fe 2 Oa per litre). The total volume was made up to 10 
c c in every case. 

Ferric fhosfhate sol 
Table X 

Glucose peptisation 


Amt. of FeCl 
(c. c.) 

3 Amt. of 20% 
KHiAsOi (c. c.) 

Amt. of 20% 
glucose (o. c.) 

Amt. of N/2 
NaOH (c c.) 


Glucose concentration variation 


1 

1 

0.1 

2.8 

1 

1 

1.0 

28 

1 

1 

2.0 

2.8 

1 

1 

3.0 

2.8 

1 

1 

0 

No peptiaa- 
tion with 
evenSjc e 


Arsenate concentration variation 


1 

1 

1 

28 

1 

2 

1 

30 

1 

3 

1 

3.2 


Ferric chloride concentration variation 

1 

2 

1 

3.0 

1.5 

2 

1 

4.0 

2.0 

2 

1 

6,0 
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Table XI 

Glycerine peptisation 

Amt of FeCla Amt of 20% Amt. of glyce- Amt. of N/2 
c. o. KHjAsO* (c. c ) rine (c. c ) Na OH (c c.) 

Glyceiine concentration variation 

1 1 0 No peptisation 

11 1 26 

11 2 2.6 

11 3 2.6 

Arsenate concentration variation 

11 1 2’6 

12 1 28 

13 1 2.9 

Feme chloride concentration variation 
12 1 28 

16 2 1 3.8 

2 2 1 50 

Ferric phosphate sol 
Table XII 
Glucose peptisation 

Amt. of FeClg Amt. of 10% Amt of 20% Amt. of N-NaOH 

(c. c) KHjPOtCoc) glucose (c. c.) (o c) 

Glucose concentration variation 
12 1 28 

1 2 2 28 

1 2 3 28 

Phosphate concentration variation 
11 1 2.2 

12 1 2.8 

13 1 3.4 

Feiric chloride concentiatioii variation 
12 1 2.8 

1.5 2 1 3.4 

2 2 1 4.2 
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Table XIII 
Griycerme peptisation 

Amt of FeCla Amt of 10 % Amt. of glyce- Amt. of N-NaOH 
(o. c ) KH 2 PO 4 (c. c ) line (c e.) (c, c ) 

Glycerine concentration vaiiation 

12 1 2.8 

1 2 2 2.8 

1 2 3 2.8 

Phosphate concentration vaiiation 

11 1 2.0 

12 1 2.8 

13 1 3.6 

Feme chloride concentration variation 
12 1 28 

1.6 2 1 3.4 

2 2 1 40 


Table XIV 
Glucose peptisation 

Amt. of FeCls Amt. of 10 % Na- Amt. of 20% Amt of N-NaOH 
(c. c.) Tungs (c. c.) glucose (0 c ) (c. c ) 

Glucose concentration variation 
2 1 1 26 

2 1 2 2.6 

2 1 3 2.4 

Tungstate concentration variation 
2 1 1 26 

2 2 1 28 

2 3 1 30 

Feme chloride concentration variation 
11 1 16 
2 1 1 26 

3 1 1 3.7 
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Table XV 
Glycerine peptisation 

Amt. of FeCls Amt of 10% Na- Amt of 20% Amt of N-NaOH 

(c. c ) tungs. (c. c ) sucrose (c c ) (o c ) 

Glycerine concentration variation 
2 1 1 24 

2 1 2 23 

2 1 3 2.2 

Tugstate concentration variation 
2 1 1 2.4 

2 2 1 27 

2 3 1 3.0 

Ferric chloride concentration vaiiation 

11 1 1.1 

2 1 1 24 

3 1 1 38 

Ferric molybdate sol 
Table XVI 
Glucose peptisation 

Amt. of FeCls Amt of 10% Amt of 20% Amt. of N-NaOH 
(c. 0 ) K-molyb (c c ) glucose (c c,) (c o ) 

Glucose concentration variation 
2 1 0 3 No peptisation 

2 1 0 4 Peptisation 

2 1 13 

2 1 2 3 

2 1 3 3 

Molybdate concentration variation 
2 113 

2 15 1 3.5 

2 2 14 

Feme chloride concentiation variation 
15 1 1 2 

2 113 


2.6 


4.2 
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Table XVII 
Glycerine peptisation 

Amt. ofFeGla Amt. of 10% Amt. of glyce- Amt of N-NjiOH 
(o. c ) K'molyb (c, o ) riae (c. c ) (c c ) 


GHyceiine concentiation variation 


2 

1 

0.1 

No peptisation 

2 

1 

0.2 

peptisation. 

2 

1 

1 


26 

2 

1 

2 


2 5 

2 

1 

3 


24 


Molybdate concentration variation 



2 

1 

2 


25 

2 

2 

2 


34 

2 

1.5 

2 


2.9 


Feme chloride concentration vaiiati 

on 


1 

1 

2 


1.4 

2 

1 

2 


2.5 

2.5 

1 

2 


30 


Ferric bovate sol 




Table XVIII 




Glucose peptisation 



Amt. of Fed 
(c. c.) 

.8 Amt of 8% 
borav 

Amt. of 20% 
glucose (c. c.) 

Amt of N/3 
NaOH (c c.) 


Gluco.'ie concentration variation 



2 

1 

1 


34 

2 

1 

2 


3.4 

2 

1 

3 


3.4 

2 

1 

0.6 

Peptisation 

2 

1 

0.5 

No pcptisationq 


Borax concentration variation 



2 

1 

1 


34 

2 

1-4 

1 


3.8 

2 

16 

1 


4.6 


Ferric chloride concentiation variation 


1 

1 

1 


30 

1.5 

1 

1 


3.2 

2 

1 

1 


3.4 
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Table XIX 
Glycerine peptisation 

Ferric chloride solution was diluted to five times 

imt. of FeCla Amt. of 8% xVmt of glyce- Amt of N/3 
(o. c ) borax (c c ) rme (c. c ) NaOH (c. c ) 

Glycerine concentration variation 
2 1 0 4 No peptisation 

2 1 0 5 Peptisation 

2 113 

2 12 3 

2 13 3 

Borax concentration variation 
2 11 3 

2 15 1 4 

2 2 1 4.8 

Feino chloride concentration variation 
2 113 

1.6 1 1 2 7 

11 1 2.2 

The results recorded in these tables show a very strik- 
ing fact Though there is a minimum amount of glucose 
lecessary to brmg about the peptisation of these sols, yet 
;he amount of caustic soda' necessary to bring about the 
■leptisaAion does not markedly vary with respect to the 
Pa,rked variations m the glucose concentrations Similar 
results are obtained with glycerine concentration variation 
also. The other results are similar to those obtained in the 
lase of ammonia peptisations The caustic soda sols can 
le more easily dialysed and are better preserved than the 
ammonia sols due to the volatility of ammonia The 
further investigation of these sols is m progress. 

F. 3 
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XJNIVEHSITY OF ALLAHABAD STUDIES 


SUMMARY 

The negatively charged sols of feiric arsenate, ferric phos- 
phate, ferric tungstate and ferric molybdate have been prepared 
by adding to ferric chloride solution the precipitants as potassium 
dihydrogen arsenate, ammonium phosphate, bodiuin tungstate 
and ammonium molybdate, and then dissolving the precipitants in 
an excess of ammonia or caustic soda in presence of glucose or 
iglycenne. The sols of 'ferric tungstate and molybdate are 
deeply coloured, and they are most easily peptised, the process 
of peptisation is quich also, the time allowed has not much 
influence on the peptisation point Ferric arsenate and phos- 
phate sols are obtained by slow peptisation These sols can be 
precipitated by boiling and also coagulated with electrolytes. We 
have also prepared negatively charged feme borate sols. 



